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PREFACE 


IN  the  papers  which  follow  I  have  sought  to  recapture 
the  utterance  of  certain  voices  long  since  silent;  and 
to  dwell  on  some  traits  of  character  which  may  fairly  be 
supposed  to  possess  a  wide  appeal. 

Of  the  dialogues  the  first  was  originally  published  in 
the  Cornhill  Magazine,  the  remainder  in  the  Saturday 
Review.  The  editors  have  kindly  sanctioned  their  re¬ 
issue.  The  articles  on  Fuller,  Browne  and  George  Eliot 
appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review ;  that  on  Pistol  in 
Macmillan' s  Magazine ;  that  on  John  Peel  in  The  Times ; 
“The  Convert”  and  “A  Lodge  in  the  Forest”  in  the 
Spectator ;  “On  the  Way  from  Widecombe,”  “The 
Thatcher”  and  “Hill  Ponies”  in  The  Field ;  “Ora  Pro 
Nobis”  in  the  Guardian ;  “Gardening  in  the  Frost”  and 
“A  Dutch  Exterior”  in  the  Globe ;  “Lazing  at  the 
Lizard”  in  the  St  James’  Gazette ;  and  the  papers  on 
Wordsworth  and  Lyonesse  in  the  Glasgow  Herald. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  several  editors  or  pro¬ 
prietors  for  permission  to  reprint.  For  leave  to  include 
“Milton  in  his  Latin  Poems”  and  “Envoi”  I  could  only 
appeal  to  the  gentle  shades  of  Sylvanus  Urban  and  The 
Pilot.  The  whole  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  revision. 
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SHENSTONE  AND  HIS  BALLAD 

William  Shenstone,  b.  Nov.  13,  1714 

"Shenstone  never  married,  though  he  might  have  attained 
the  lady,  whoever  she  was,  to  whom  his  Pastoral  Ballad  was 
addressed.”  dr  Johnson 

Date  :  about  1754.  Scene  :  the  Leasowes. 

[Shenstone  is  discovered  at  his  front  door,  parleying  with 
certain  shabby  individuals — broker’s  men,  in  short — whom,  by 
dint  of  much  cajolery  and  written  promises  to  pay,  he  at  length 
induces  to  depart.  He  is  a  personable  man,  but  his  dress  is 
careless  and  his  demeanour  indolent.] 

Shenstone  [talking  to  himself,  in  the  fashion  of  those 
who  are  much  alone].  There’s  an  end  of  them  for  the 
present — but  an  end  of  my  inspiration  too.  Well,  I’ll 
recreate  my  spirits  by  a  stroll  through  my  beloved 
domain.  Yon  stream,  methinks,  might  with  benefit  be 
diverted  and  dammed;  I  should  so  get  another  pool  to 
mirror  the  sunset.  Let’s  see  to  it.  Thomas!  Here  he 
comes,  lumbering  round  the  coppice.  But  stay,  that’s 
never  Thomas!  Thomas  doesn’t  wear  a  snuff-coloured 
suit  and  a  grey  wig.  Besides,  there’s  someone  with  him. 
A  plague  on  it,  am  I  to  have  no  peace  this  morning? 
I’ll  hide  me  behind  the  bushes,  that  I  may  know  their 
business.  But  indeed  I  can  hear  it  already;  so  does  the 
snuff-coloured  fellow  bawl  down  the  ear-trumpet  of  his 
companion. 

Johnson  [for  Reynolds  and  he  are  the  intruders].  Well, 
sir,  here  we  are  in  Mr  Shenst one’s  famous  grounds ;  but, 
as  I  was  saying  to  you  in  the  postchaise,  whether  to 
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plant  a  walk  in  undulating  curves  and  to  place  a  bench 
at  every  turn - 

Reynolds.  Well,  sir,  as  the  bench  is  here  and  the  day 
hot,  let’s  utilise  it.  [He  sits  down 

Johnson.  As  you  will,  sir.  [Sffe  also.]  As  I  was  saying, 
whether  to  place  a  bench  at  every  turn  where  there  is 

an  object  to  catch  the  view - 

Reynolds.  If  you  talk  of  views,  here’s  a  near  and 
pleasant  one !  At  the  foot  of  yonder  hawthorn,  now, 
what  a  background  for  a  portrait ;  one  of  my  ladies,  you 
know,  playing  with  a  child  or  a  dog. 

Johnson.  To  catch,  I  say,  the  view;  whether  to  make 
water  run  where  it  will  be  heard,  and  to  stagnate  where 
it  will  be  seen - 

Reynolds.  Stagnate ?  Not  a  very  pretty  word — I 
suppose  he’s  thinking  of  his  Virgil,  though — ‘effuso 
stagnantem  flumine  Nilum.’ 

Johnson  [testily] .  You  are  pleased  to  interrupt  me. 
How  can  I  possibly  remember  what  else  it  is  that  Mr 
Shenstone  has  done . . .  where  it  will  be  seen . . .  oh,  yes . . . 
and  whether  to ...  to ...  to  do  something  else  of  an 
equally  trivial  character  demands  any  great  power  of 
mind — I  will  not  inquire. 

[Puffs  and  blows,  and  mops  his  forehead 
Shenstone  [aside].  Johnson  and  his  friend  Reynolds 
— unless  report  has  lied  to  me.  [Emerging  from  his  re¬ 
treat.]  Quite  right,  sir !  Why  fatigue  your  exalted  in¬ 
tellect  with  any  such  inquiry,  when  Mr  Shenstone 
[bowing]  is  ready  to  answer  it  in  his  proper  person? 

[They  rise  and  bow 
Johnson.  Sir,  your  humble  servant.  We  could  not, 
being  in  your  vicinity,  leave  Mr  Shenstone  unvisited. 
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Though  you,  I  must  suppose,  find  your  content  in  rustic 
surroundings  and  pastoral  employments,  and  I  mine  in 
the  human  tide  that  ebbs  and  flows  through  the  Strand, 
yet  we  have  this  in  common,  besides  a  love  of  letters, 
that  we  ‘  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill  ’ — although, 
to  my  loss,  you  entered  Pembroke  College  after  I  had 
left  it. 

Reynolds.  And  kept  up  its  reputation  as  a  nest  of 
singing-birds,  eh,  Mr  Johnson? 

Johnson.  Aye,  sir!  And  what  news,  Mr  Shenstone, 
from  Apollo’s  court?  Have  you  no  emanation  from  the 
rural  reign  to  charm  our  urban  ears? 

Shenstone  [mollified].  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome. 
I  will  admit  that  early  morning  found  me  communing 
with  the  Muses.  Since  then  I  have  been  annoyed  by  the 
presence  of  certain  minions  of  the  law,  such  as  are  found 
also — Mr  Johnson  will  bear  me  out — in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Strand.  These  did  something  dissipate  my 
thoughts.  But  you  are  men  of  taste — what  do  you  think 
of  this  stanza? 

“  I  prized  every  hour  that  went  by 
Beyond  all  that  pleased  me  before, 

But  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh, 

And  I  grieve  that  I  prized  them  no  more.” 

Reynolds.  You  must  have  been  very  happy,  sir,  else 
had  your  happiness  not  been  so  sweetly  expressed. 

Johnson.  True;  yet,  if  a  man  valued  his  felicity  so 
enthusiastically,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  regret  a 
hypothetically  defective  appreciation  of  it.  If  he  prized 
each  hour  more  than  its  predecessor,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  he  could  have  prized  them  more  than  he  did. 
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Shenstone.  Wait  a  moment ! 

“  When  forced  the  fair  nymph  to  forgo, 

What  anguish  I  felt  in  my  heart ! 

Yet  I  thought — but  it  might  not  be  so — 

’Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart.” 

Johnson.  Ah,  sir,  there  speaks  the  heart  indeed.  All 
is  now  explained,  and  your  hyperbole  excused.  We 
pardon  everything  to  love  and  nature. . . .  And  said  the 
lady  nothing,  then,  to  confirm  you  in  your  opinion? 

Shenstone.  Not  a  single  word.  And  I  had  better 
follow  her  example,  for  I  grow  tedious. 

Reynolds.  Nay,  sir,  pray  go  on.  We  are  sure  there’s 
more,  and  wish  to  hear  it. 

Shenstone.  I  will,  then,  in  view  of  your  complaisance. 
You  must  know  I  do  not  often  have  such  competent 
auditors.  ’Tis  but  a  ballad  of  old  days  [sighing],  yet  I 
was  never  better  pleased  with  aught  I  writ. 

“She  gazed  as  I  slowly  withdrew; 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern ; 

So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return.” 

But,  you  see,  gentlemen,  I  only  thought  it;  I  lacked  any 
certitude  or  assurance.  And  so,  being  of  a  retiring  dis¬ 
position,  here  I  am — in  an  earthly  paradise,  as  I  think 
you’ll  admit — but  alone. 

Reynolds.  Perhaps,  sir,  you  were  too  easily  daunted. 
What  say  you,  Mr  Johnson? 

Johnson.  Sir,  in  default  of  my  own  opinion,  which  in 
such  matters  is  a  little  past  its  heyday,  I’ll  give  you 
Shakespeare’s:  ‘She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won.’ 

Shenstone  [meditatively] .  ‘  To  be  won  ’ — it’s  possible. 
But,  gentlemen  [with  a  hurst  of  confidence],  are  not  we 
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that  aspire  to  be  creative  artists  the  most  impracticable 
of  all  men?  Chasing  every  butterfly  of  the  imagination 
that  flits  across  our  path,  are  we  not  diverted  from  the 
pursuit  of  solid  happiness?  Busy  with  the  quest  of  some 
ideal  perfection  which  perpetually  recedes  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  it,  we  have  not  time,  perhaps,  to  grasp  those 
realities  by  which  the  most  of  mankind  are  satisfied  to 
live.  And  so  our  grey  hairs  find  us  empty-handed;  and 
art,  even  as  time,  devours  its  own  children.  At  least, 
such  seems  likely  to  be  the  issue  in  my  own  case. 

Reynolds.  But,  sir,  the  artist  may  at  any  rate  hope 
to  enrich  posterity  by  the  creations  of  his  mind  and  hand. 

Shenstone.  Sic  vos  non  vobis,  in  fact,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  honey-bees?  Yes,  such  may  be  the  expectation 
of  a  fortunate  few,  as  who  can  doubt  that  hath  looked 
upon  your  canvases?  But  the  most  of  us  resemble 
children  building  castles  upon  the  shore,  structures 
speedily  obliterated  by  the  incoming  tide  of  time. 

Johnson.  Nay,  sir,  this  is  to  argue  too  despondently. 
A  man  may  yet  produce  a  masterpiece,  ere  he’s  done. 
Nor  do  I  fully  apprehend  the  bearing  of  these  reflections 
upon  the  matter  in  hand. 

Shenstone.  And  yet,  sir,  ’tis  clear  enough.  The  poems 
that  I  have  not  written — the  estate  that  I  have  not 
perfected — these  are  my  preoccupations — upon  these  I 
squander  time,  energies  and  money — these  cheat  me  of 
the  actual  well-being  which,  but  for  them,  I  might  attain. 
And  observe,  sir,  that  constant  self-criticism  which  is 
the  bane  of  the  artist — or,  some  would  say,  his  spur — 
encroaches  on  the  most  intimate  concerns  of  his  life. 

[He  pauses  and  becomes  immersed  in  thought. ] 

Reynolds  [gently] .  Pray  continue  sir.  It  is  of  the 
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lady,  is  it  not,  that  you  would  speak?  Sure,  she  must 
possess  superlative  qualities,  to  have  captured  the  esteem 
of  so  nice  a  mind. 

Shenstone.  She  does  indeed.  The  deficiencies  are 
mine.  Whether  I  can  make  and  keep  her  happy — 
whether  the  pursuits  which  to  me  are  a  necessity  of 
living  may  not  soon  come  to  weary  her — whether,  in¬ 
deed,  my  poor  house  (for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
garden  swallows  up  the  funds  which  are  overdue  for  its 
reparation)  be  fit  to  welcome  her — these  are  among  the 
problems  that  confront  me.  And  so  I  go  on,  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  and  get  no 
nearer  to  a  solution  of  them. 

Johnson  [who  has  with  difficulty  been  suppressing  signs 
of  impatience].  And,  sir,  if  you  don’t  take  care,  you  never 
will!  Then  your  paradise  must  remain  imperfect,  be¬ 
cause  it  lacks  an  Eve.  Sir,  if  you  had  undergone  a  tithe 
of  the  hardships  I  encountered  in  my  youth,  you’ld  have 
never  come  to  this  wretched  pitch  of  vacillation.  Sir, 
when  I  married,  I  had — no,  I’ll  not  reveal  the  exiguity 
of  my  resources  at  that  time.  But  I  believed  in  myself — 
and  we  didn’t  starve.  That’s  enough.  Poh,  sir,  marry 
and  have  done  with  it.  Miss  will  have  you,  if  you 
ask  her,  I’ll  be  bound.  Publish  your  works  by  sub¬ 
scription,  mend  the  leaks  in  your  roof,  bid  the  parson 
put  up  your  banns,  and  Reynolds  and  I  will  dance  at 
your  wedding ! 

Shenstone  [stiffly].  Sir,  I’m  obliged  to  you  for  your 
advice.  As  to  your  willingness  to  attend  my  nuptials, 
the  offer  is  handsome  but  premature.  I  have  here  several 
projects  on  hand  which  must  first  engage  my  attention. 

Johnson.  In  connection  with  your  paradise,  I  suppose. 
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Come,  Mr  Shenstone,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
really  find  any  genuine  solace  or  satisfaction  in  aban¬ 
doning  your  intellect  to  the  pointing  of  your  prospects, 
the  entangling  of  your  walks,  and  the  winding  of  your 
waters? 

Shenstone.  Sir,  I  do,  however  you  may  condemn  the 
admission.  Is  it  nothing  to  make  nature  fairer  than  she 
was  before?  The  retirement  of  the  country,  together 
with  the  enjoyment  of  my  own  reflections,  is  more  to  me 
than  the  society  of  splenetic  wits  and  captious  templars. 
Of  course  you  can’t  believe  it  of  me,  any  more  than  you 
could  of  Cowley.  I  am  a  living  refutation  of  your  pre¬ 
posterous  theory  that  he  who  is  tired  of  London  is  tired 
of  fife.  You,  I  dare  swear,  would  be  sick  of  the  country 
in  five  days;  but  I  have  not  wearied  of  it  in  as  many 
years. 

Reynolds.  And  I  hope  you  never  may.  There  is  room 
for  every  variety  of  taste,  though  our  friend  here  is  too 
stubborn  to  allow  it.  For  your  private  perplexities,  dear 
sir,  I  hope  that  time  and  your  own  good  genius  will  solve 
them.  But  come,  Mr  Johnson,  we  that  are  cits  must 
now  leave  Mr  Shenstone  to  his  garden  and  his  poetry. 
Sir,  your  servant. 

Shenstone.  Yours,  sir,  very  heartily — and  yours. 
[His  visitors  withdraw,  after  exchange  of  civilities.]  Now 
I  can  get  on  with  my  gardening !  I  shall  make  the  better 
progress  for  having  silenced  that  fellow  Johnson  for  once 
in  his  life.  There’s  a  charm  about  his  friend,  though, 
that  would  melt  an  iceberg.  It  melted  my  reserve — too 
much,  in  truth.  But  what’s  that?  [A  bird  flaps  across 
his  vision.]  A  wood-pigeon.  Now  I  wonder  if  I  can  find 
its  nest.  [Pushes  his  way  through  a  thorn-tree  thicket.] 
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Sure  enough,  there  it  is — just  one  layer  of  sticks,  and 
another  laid  across  it.  The  barest  platform,  yet  what  a 
kingdom  of  happiness  it  affords.  Ah,  Shenstone,  there’s 
a  parable  for  you — and  a  warning !  The  very  episode 
that  I  wove  into  my  ballad,  more  years  since  than  I  like 
to  think  on.  Let  me  see. .  .let  me  see.  How  did  it  go? 

“I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed.” 

I’ll  indoors  forthwith,  and  put  pen  to  paper.  Perhaps — 
who  knows? — she’ll  yet  give  me  the  answer  that  I  want. 

. . .  For  I  do  want  it,  don’t  I?  Yes,  I  honestly  believe 
I  do.  [Exit,  repeating  under  his  breath: 

“  I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair.” 

II 

HENRY  FIELDING  AND  HIS  WRITINGS 

Some  years  ago  the  late  Dr  Traill,  in  one  of  his  witty 
dialogues  written  after  Lucian’s  manner,  represented 
Samuel  Richardson  as  inflamed  with  jealousy  because 
posterity  had  raised  a  statue  to  Henry  Fielding  and  left 
him  without  one.  Whereupon  Fielding  offered  the  sa¬ 
tirical  consolation  that  in  one  particular  at  least  they 
had  been  treated  impartially — for  that  posterity  did  not 
read  the  works  of  either  of  them. 

This  statement,  whatever  we  may  think  of  its  prob¬ 
ability,  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  proof.  Publishers 
occasionally  assure  us  that  such  and  such  an  author  is 
“the  favourite  reading”  of  such  and  such  a  great  per¬ 
sonage  ;  the  novels  of  Gaboriau,  for  instance,  have  been 
described  as  “  the  favourite  reading  of  Prince  Bismarck.” 
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The  Waverley  novels  accompanied  Napoleon  on  his  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  Charles  II  took  especial  delight  in  Hudibras. 
I  have  not  discovered  that  any  person  of  note  has  ad¬ 
mitted  the  works  of  Henry  Fielding  to  the  first  place  in 
his  regard — Horace  Walpole  actually  says  he  found  them 
stupid  and  vulgar — but  I  do  know  that  a  British  admiral 
who  came  home  from  his  last  cruise  about  1850  always 
made  Tom  Jones  a  part  of  his  sea  library.  These  attested 
facts  do  not,  of  course,  materially  help  us  to  gauge  the 
taste  of  “the  great  variety  of  readers.”  But  as  the 
majority  of  them  are  usually  credited  with  a  good  appe¬ 
tite  for  fiction,  it  would  certainly  be  strange  if  Henry 
Fielding,  whom  Sir  Walter  deemed  the  father  of  the 
English  novel,  were,  in  the  multitude  of  his  descendants, 
left  stranded  high  and  dry ;  if  Tom  Jones,  “that  exquisite 
picture  of  human  manners,”  as  Gibbon  called  it,  so  far 
from  outliving  “the  Palace  of  the  Escurial  and  the 
Imperial  Eagle  of  Austria,”  were  to  pass,  along  with  the 
hobby-horse,  to  the  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten. 
For,  whatever  else  we  may  think  of  Fielding,  he  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  among  the  Titans;  and  as  to  the  comparative 
neglect  which,  as  Dr  Traill  thought,  has  overtaken  him, 
it  may  be  partially  explained  by  the  fairly  common 
feeling  that  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of 
which  he  wrote,  is  an  especially  ignoble  period  in  our 
annals.  Yet  it  may  be  of  service  to  cast  a  backward 
glance  at  that  noisy,  robustious  age,  when  our  rude 
forefathers  were  (it  appears)  so  very  different  from  their 
polite  descendants. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  most  striking  instance 
of  that  contrast  in  manners  is  to  be  found  in  the  person 
of  Squire  Western,  Tory,  fox-hunter,  and  preserver  of 
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the  game.  Bred  at  the  University,  he  talked  the  broad 
dialect  of  Somersetshire,  cursed  and  swore  and  used  foul 
language  in  the  presence  of  his  womenkind  on  any  pro¬ 
vocation,  was  a  cruel  tyrant  to  his  daughter  Sophia 
(whom  at  the  same  time  he  idolised)  and  got  drunk 
every  day  of  his  life.  What  is  worse,  he  constantly  vilified 
his  late  wife,  an  unhappy  and  inoffensive  lady,  in 
Sophia’s  hearing;  to  no  purpose,  be  it  said,  for  Sophia 
loved  and  reverenced  her  mother’s  memory,  and  could 
never  be  brought  to  assent  to  his  abuse.  In  this  one 
particular  he  was,  we  may  hope,  rather  worse  than  his 
neighbours,  but  in  his  other  characteristics  Fielding 
would  have  us  take  him  for  an  average  specimen  of  his 
class.  Thus  the  language  with  which  he  “bespattered” 
Jones  on  one  occasion  is  described  as  of  that  kind  “which 
passes  between  country  gentlemen  who  embrace  opposite 
sides  of  the  question,”  and  included  a  certain  invitation 
“which  is  generally  introduced  into  all  controversies 
that  arise  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  English  gentry 
at  horse-races,  cock-matches,  and  other  public  places1.” 
Well  might  Anthony  Trollope  exclaim,  in  describing  a 
country  gentleman  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  that 
if  Western  was  a  true  representative  of  the  race  of 
squires,  that  race  had  made  marvellous  progress  in  im¬ 
provement  in  a  hundred  years2.  At  the  same  time,  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  take  upon  himself  to 
assert  that  there  cannot  be  found  to-day  in  that  position 
any  man  as  violent,  as  brutal,  and  as  drunken  as 
Western;  but  the  difference  is,  that  such  a  man  is  now 
exceptional.  He  is  frowned  upon  by  his  class,  probably 
reduced  to  a  minority  of  one,  and  forced  to  fall  back  on 
1  Tom  Jones,  Book  n,  ch.  ix.  2  Barchester  Towers,  ch.  xxii. 
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the  company  of  inferiors,  who  drink  with  him  and  are 
his  toadies,  but  laugh  at  him  behind  his  back.  Western, 
on  the  other  hand,  set  the  tone  in  his  country.  Yet  we 
must  not  forget  that  his  neighbour,  Mr  Allworthy,  was 
in  every  respect  his  exact  opposite.  Allworthy,  however, 
filled  his  house  (as  did  Ralph  Allen,  his  original)  with 
educated  men,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  the  society 
of  his  fellow-squires — I  had  almost  said,  in  Allworthy’s 
case,  with  educated  scoundrels. 

But  that  “if”  of  Trollope’s,  though  it  may  not  have 
“much  virtue,”  has  at  least  much  suggestiveness.  As  to 
Western,  Fielding  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  his 
great  contemporary,  John  Wesley,  who  tells  how  at 
Newcastle  he  “met  a  gentleman  in  the  streets  cursing 
and  swearing  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  that  I  could  not 
but  stop  him.”  Wesley  managed  to  appease  the  gentle¬ 
man,  who  said  he  would  come  and  hear  him  preach, 
“only  he  was  afraid  I  should  say  something  against 
fighting  of  cocks1.”  At  Bradford-on-Avon,  too,  which  is 
on  the  border  of  Squire  Western’s  county,  Wesley’s 
discourse  was  interrupted  “especially  by  one,  called  a 
gentleman,  who  had  filled  his  pockets  with  rotten  eggs; 
but  a  young  man  coming  unawares  clapped  his  hands  on 
each  side,  and  smashed  them  all  at  once.  In  an  instant,” 
the  entry  concludes,  with  pardonable  humour,  “he  was 
perfumed  all  over,  though  it  was  not  so  sweet  as  balsam2.” 
Western’s  truth  to  nature,  then,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
need  question ;  but  the  doubt  which  lurked  in  Trollope’s 
mind  crops  up  unbidden  in  other  connections,  as  one 
turns  the  pages  of  Tom  Jones  or  of  Amelia.  Is  there 

1  Wesley’s  Journal,  January,  1743. 

2  Wesley’s  Journal,  September  19th,  1769. 
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indeed  (or  was  there  then)  such  a  preponderance  in  the 
mass  of  mankind  of  meanness  over  generosity,  of  hypoc¬ 
risy  over  candour,  of  callousness  over  humanity?  Were 
women  in  general  so  careless  of  their  honour,  and  men 
in  general  so  ready  to  betray  it?  Were  the  manners  and 
customs  of  eighteenth-century  England  really  so  cor¬ 
rupted?  In  a  word,  has  Henry  Fielding  drawn  his  picture 
with  impartiality,  or  are  we  to  allow  for  any  bias  due 
to  the  bent  of  his  mind,  to  the  sort  of  life  he  had  led, 
or  to  that  excessive  employment  of  contrast  which  per¬ 
haps  no  imaginative  writer,  however  great,  has  been 
able  wholly  to  avoid? 

One  who  promises  to  be  an  avid  reader,  and  upon 
whose  eyes  the  wide  and  noble  prospect  of  English 
literature  has  just  begun  to  dawn,  said  lately  in  my 
hearing  that  he  did  not  want  to  know  anything  about 
the  lives  or  characters  of  authors,  for  such  knowledge 
would  tend  to  destroy  the  illusion  created  by  their  works. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  view — if  we  are 
satisfied  to  rest  in  an  illusion.  But  if  we  would  see 
further  into  the  matter,  if  we  would  be  assured  how  far 
the  illusion  is  just,  we  cannot  afford  to  remain  ignorant 
of  the  circumstances  and  temperament  of  its  creator. 
No  man  or  writer  can  be  wholly  impersonal.  Shakespeare 
gets  very  near  it;  he,  of  all  writers,  seems  most  aloof 
from  any  bias  due  to  disposition  or  surroundings;  his 
detachment  is  Olympian.  Yet  even  in  his  works  the 
voice  of  intimate  personal  experience  is  occasionally 
heard.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  hardly  think  him 
human.  But  such  aloofness  as  his  is  extremely  rare.  We 
do  not  find  it,  for  instance,  in  Burns  or  Shelley,  in 
Thackeray  or  Sterne.  And  hence  it  is  that  two  or  more 
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writers  will  survey  the  features  of  their  age,  and  will 
portray  them  very  variously.  They  look  at  them  through 
different  glasses.  Three  eighteenth-century  novelists, 
Fielding,  Sterne,  and  Goldsmith — a  realist,  a  sentimen¬ 
talist,  and  an  idealist,  if  a  rough  classification  may  be 
hazarded — have  recorded  their  impressions  of  their 
times,  which  impressions,  as  everyone  is  aware,  are 
various  and  individual.  Fielding  was  a  more  exact 
observer  than  the  other  two,  and  their  superior  in  talent ; 
but  even  in  his  case  it  does  not  do  to  overlook  (if  I  may 
borrow  an  astronomical  phrase)  the  personal  equation. 

Let  us  recall  for  a  moment  the  circumstances  of  his 
early  manhood.  Macaulay,  in  a  famous  and  justly  ad¬ 
mired  passage1,  has  drawn  a  brilliant  picture  of  the 
denizens  of  Grub  Street  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Samuel  Johnson  joined  their  ranks;  how 
they  were  “sometimes  blazing  in  gold-laced  hats  and 
waistcoats;  sometimes  lying  in  bed  because  their  coats 
had  gone  to  pieces,  or  wearing  paper  cravats  because 
their  linen  was  in  pawn ;  sometimes  drinking  champagne 
and  tokay  with  Betty  Careless;  sometimes  standing  at 
the  window  of  an  eating-house  in  Porridge  Island,  to 
snuff  up  the  scent  of  what  they  could  not  afford  to  taste,” 
with  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  which  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition.  This  was  the  company  in 
which  Fielding  found  himself  thrown  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  Practically  without  resources  except  those 
afforded  by  a  good  education,  good  health,  and  abundant 
animal  spirits,  he  had,  as  he  said  afterwards,  to  choose 
between  turning  hackney  writer  or  hackney  coachman2. 

1  Essay  on  Croker’s  Edition  of  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson. 

2  Letter  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  to  the  Countess  of  Bute, 
June  23rd,  1754. 
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The  choice  was  soon  made.  He  determined  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  Dryden,  and  to  challenge  fortune  as  a 
writer  for  the  stage.  He  met  with  a  fair  measure  of 
success  at  once,  and  managed  to  rub  along  in  this  fashion 
for  a  dozen  years.  His  plays  served  their  purpose,  and 
he  was  probably  quite  aware  that  they  had,  for  the  most 
part,  only  an  ephemeral  value.  He  saw  a  great  deal  of 
the  seamy  side  of  life,  so  much  of  it,  indeed,  that  he 
inclined  to  take  a  poor  opinion  of  humanity.  He  rubbed 
shoulders  with  those  noisy  comrades  described  by  Lord 
Macaulay,  perhaps  with  Savage,  for  instance,  whose  act 
of  bloodshed  in  an  unlucky  broil  may  have  suggested 
the  similar  misfortune  which  befell  Tom  Jones.  But  we 
need  not  suppose  he  had  no  better  society,  though 
Boswell  says  he  never  kept  any  polite  company  in  his 
life.  His  friendship  with  Lyttleton,  for  instance,  which 
began  at  Eton,  lasted  till  the  end,  and  his  family  con¬ 
nections  must  socially  have  stood  him  in  some  stead. 
In  the  main,  however,  we  may  suppose  that  the  majority 
of  his  intimates — and  he  was  the  most  sociable  of  men — 
were  occupied  with  much  the  same  pursuits  as  himself. 
Their  moral  standard,  even  after  making  allowances  for 
Macaulay’s  rhetoric,  was  not  a  high  one,  and  Fielding 
nowhere  pretends  to  have  been  any  better  than  his 
fellows.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  con¬ 
fession  to  Minos  of  the  narrator  of  A  Journey  from  this 
World  to  the  Next  is  Fielding’s  own.  The  narrator  admits 
that  he  had  been  far  from  strait-laced  in  his  youth,  “  but 
had  never  done  an  injury  to  any  man  living,  nor  avoided 
an  opportunity  of  doing  good1.”  There  is  also  an  explicit 
statement  im4  melia  which  puts  the  matt  er  beyond  a  doubt . 

1  A  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,  ch.  vii. 
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It  is  generally  agreed  that  we  may  look  for  autobio¬ 
graphical  touches  in  the  persons  of  Tom  Jones,  Captain 
Booth,  Horatio,  and  Mr  Wilson.  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  Fielding’s  second  cousin,  bluntly  identifies  him 
with  Booth.  “I  wonder,”  she  adds,  referring  to  Jones 
and  Booth,  “he  does  not  perceive  them  to  be  sorry 
scoundrels1.”  To  this  description  of  these  gentlemen 
I  must  return  a  little  later.  As  to  the  identification,  it 
is  to  be  accepted  with  the  reserve  that  while  in  the 
general  outline  of  character  Booth  may  stand  for  a 
likeness  of  Henry  Fielding,  it  is  unfair  and  unnecessary 
to  suppose  that  in  any  particular  actions  of  Booth  he 
has  registered  or  pilloried  his  own.  In  his  delineation  of 
Horatio  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  touch  which  it  is  very 
important  to  remark.  Horatio  “had  wit  and  humour, 
with  an  inclination  to  satire  which  he  indulged  rather 
too  much2.”  This  is  an  exact  description  of  one  aspect 
of  our  author’s  genius.  The  wit  and  humour  will  be 
acknowledged  at  once  by  anyone  who  has  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Parson  Adams  or  with  Partridge,  figures 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  humorous  portrayal.  The 
inclination  to  satire  is  only  less  apparent  than  the 
wit  and  humour.  It  is  explicitly  the  driving-power 
of  Jonathan  Wild  and  Joseph  Andrews,  implicitly 
of  Tom  Jones  and  Amelia.  And  Horatio  indulged  it 
rather  too  much.  That  is  a  statement  of  considerable 
moment. 

The  would-be  satirist  looks  round  upon  the  society 
which  he  knows,  and  sees  it  full  of  imperfections.  These, 
in  the  interests  of  virtue,  he  makes  it  his  business  to 

1  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Bute,  above  quoted. 

2  Joseph  Andrews,  Book  11,  ch.  iv. 
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expose.  His  task  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  any  more  than 
the  scavenger’s,  but  insensibly  he  grows  to  like  it.  His 
gaze  is  fixed  so  constantly  upon  the  blemishes  and  blots 
of  humanity  that  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  unable 
to  see  anything  else.  He  indulges  his  inclination  to  satire 
rather  too  much. 

This  propensity  Fielding  did  not  altogether  escape. 
The  social  conditions  amid  which  he  lived  while  con¬ 
nected  with  the  theatre  are  reflected  and  intensified  in 
his  plays,  and  their  operation  is  not  limited  to  the 
purlieus  of  Covent  Garden,  but  extended,  not  always 
fairly,  to  other  strata  of  society.  He  has  eyes,  at  this 
period  of  his  career,  for  imperfections  only.  Virtue,  en¬ 
shrined  in  her  remote  fane,  is  for  the  time  forgotten. 
Satire,  unchecked  by  her  frown,  runs  into  exaggeration 
and  degenerates  into  indecency.  The  very  stones  of  Grub 
Street  cry  out  against  him.  The  journal  named  after 
that  delectable  alley  falls  foul  of  the  licence  of  some  of 
his  early  plays,  and  avers  that  they  "met  with  the 
universal  detestation  of  the  town.”  A  case  of  Satan 
rebuking  sin,  perhaps,  but  that  does  not  make  sin  any 
whiter.  "The  great”  and  "the  polite,”  however,  accept 
the  dedications  of  his  comedies — Sir  Robert  Walpole 
himself,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  a  brace  of  dukes.  One, 
Love  in  Several  Masques,  he  inscribes  to  Lady  Mary;  it 
is  comparatively  inoffensive,  but  the  bare  fact  that  she 
saw  it  played  twice  argues  a  low  standard  of  propriety. 
Meanwhile  the  dramatist  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  but 
being  young  and  strong,  finds  his  lot  quite  tolerable. 
In  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  Walpole  he  petitions 
for  any  sort  of  post  under  Government,  and  laments 
the  presence  of  duns  and  the  absence  of  dinner;  but 
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seems  only  half  in  earnest.  No  doubt  the  lines  were 
penned  in  one  of  his  impecunious  seasons.  Again  we  are 
reminded  of  Macaulay.  “They  knew  luxury;  they  knew 
beggary;  but  they  never  knew  comfort.”  Most  true,  and 
— thus  far — most  applicable.  But  Fielding  differed  in 
one  respect,  and  that  the  most  important,  from  his 
fellow-scribblers.  “These  men,”  the  indictment  pro¬ 
ceeds,  “were  irreclaimable.”  And  that  emphatically  he 
was  not.  He  extricated  himself,  before  it  was  too  late, 
from  the  quagmire  which  engulfed  so  many.  His  great 
works  were  all,  as  yet,  unwritten ;  but  if  we  find  in  them 
at  times  an  unnecessary  bitterness,  a  low  estimate  of 
human  motives  too  widely  diffused,  and  a  degree  of 
coarseness  which  might  have  been  avoided;  if  the  stage 
is  so  crowded  with  unworthy  characters  that  we  are 
tempted  to  recall  the  disproportionate  bread  and  sack 
in  Falstaff’s  tavern  bill — we  may  refer  these  blemishes 
to  those  early  days  when  a  disposition  naturally  prone 
to  cynicism  found  in  the  men  and  women  around  it  so 
little  to  admire  and  so  much  to  despise.  What  wonder 
if  a  young  man,  thrown  into  such  a  vortex  at  a  most 
impressionable  age,  was  in  some  degree  infected  with 
the  sordid  views  and  loose  opinions  of  those  among  whom 
he  moved?  The  infection,  in  his  case,  never  wholly  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  but  if  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  the  holding 
of  these  views  and  opinions  detracts  something  from  the 
value  of  Fielding’s  picture  of  contemporary  character, 
that  does  not  unmake  the  picture  as  a  whole;  it  only 
means  that  a  great  artist  has  fallen  short  of  perfection. 
The  fare  provided,  as  the  first  chapter  of  Tom  Jones  as¬ 
sures  us,  is  no  other  than  Human  Nature ;  but  Thackeray 
himself  admits,  with  decent  reluctance,  that  the  cloth 
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might  have  been  cleaner1.  “Seeing  life”  is  one  thing; 
“to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole  ”  is  another.  Fielding 
has,  it  seems  to  me,  just  missed  the  latter  qualification; 
but  he  has  seen  certain  aspects  of  life,  and  makes  his 
readers  see  them,  as  clearly  as  any  other  writer  of  fiction 
since  the  world  began.  And  about  the  condition  of  the 
cloth  I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  say,  and  that  is, 
that  the  host  himself  was  quite  unaware  of  it.  We  may 
attribute  this  fact  to  an  obliquity  in  his  own  vision,  or 
to  the  temper  of  his  age,  or  to  a  combination  of  both. 
But  fact  it  is.  It  did  not  strike  him  that  his  novels 
might  not  suitably  be  put  in  everybody’s  hands.  On  the 
contrary,  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  “some 
tender  maid,  whose  grandmother  is  yet  unborn”  should 
be  numbered  amongst  their  readers2. 

That  imaginary  damsel  would,  at  any  rate,  meet  with 
two  characters  of  her  own  sex  from  whom  she  could  get 
no  harm;  I  refer  to  Sophia  Western  and  Amelia  Booth. 
The  creator  of  these  heroines  has  certainly  pushed  con¬ 
trast  to  the  furthest  limit,  but  for  so  amiable  a  reason 
that  he  is  readily  forgiven.  They  are  both  portraits  of 
his  wife.  Sophia  and  Amelia  represent  Miss  Charlotte 
Cradock  before  and  after  she  became  Mrs  Henry  Fielding. 
Their  noble  qualities  are  heightened  by  the  conspicuous 
defects  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  In 
Tom  Jones  there  is  besides  the  heroine  one  other  female 
character  who  is  endurable;  in  Amelia  there  is  hardly 
that.  Is  there  not  something  almost  artless  in  this 
method  of  enhancing  praise?  Artless  or  not,  it  is  in  the 

1  Lectures  on  the  English  Humorists. 

2  Tom  Jones,  Book  xiii,  ch.  i.  This  is  the  passage  in  which  he  tells 
us  who  it  was  that  sat  as  model  for  Sophia. 
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highest  degree  effective.  From  such  women  as  Miss 
Bridget  Allworthy,  Mrs  Waters,  Lady  Bellaston,  and 
Mrs  Ellison  (the  list  could  easily  be  doubled)  the  reader, 
disgusted  and  sometimes  sickened,  turns  with  intense 
relief  to  the  society  of  Sophia  and  Amelia.  In  them  he 
knows  that  he  will  find  nothing  to  shock  his  moral  sense 
or  to  offend  his  taste,  though  it  may  for  a  moment 
surprise  him  that  Amelia  should  base  her  idea  of  Heaven 
upon  Vauxhall  Gardens1.  Sophia  Western  is  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  English  gentlewoman.  She  is  high-spirited, 
yet  kind  and  courteous  to  all ;  faultless  in  temper  and  in 
breeding;  has  a  perfect  appreciation  of  what  is  due  to 
others  and  of  what  is  due  to  herself.  To  a  tender  heart 
she  adds  a  cultivated  mind,  and  the  beauty  of  her  person 
is  an  index  of  the  soul  that  lodges  there.  To  her  the 
words  of  Steele  might  well  apply,  that  “to  love  her  is 
a  liberal  education.”  (I  am  afraid  this  is  almost  dithy- 
rambic,  but  I  am  one  of  those  in  whom  Fielding’s  pro¬ 
phecy2  is  amply  fulfilled,  for  I  am  greatly  in  love  with 
his  heroine.)  What  male  reader  is  there  whose  blood 
does  not  boil  at  the  persecutions  to  which  Sophia  is 
subjected,  to  force  her  to  accept  the  odious  Blifil  as  a 
husband?  Who  but  would  cheerfully  assault  her  brutal 
father,  at  the  risk  of  bodily  harm  or  legal  penalty,  when 
he  flings  his  daughter  from  him  with  such  violence  upon 
the  polished  floor  that  the  blood  flows  from  her  mouth? 
Oh,  Sophia,  Sophia,  thou  art  almost  too  ready  to  forgive; 
it  is  indeed  thine  only  fault,  as  it  is  Amelia’s  also;  too 
ready  to  overlook  the  Squire’s  cruelty;  too  ready  to 
forgive  the  infidelities  of  Mr  Jones— who  is,  to  say  the 
truth,  not  fit  to  tie  thy  shoestring ! 

1  Amelia,  Book  ix,  ch.  ix.  2  Tom  Jones,  Book  III,  ch.  x. 
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Sophia’s  attitude  to  her  father  (to  resume  a  less  im¬ 
passioned  strain)  marks,  as  much  as  any  other  circum¬ 
stance,  the  period  of  the  story.  In  Fielding’s  day 
daughters  did  not  criticise  their  parents.  Sophia  never 
wavers  in  her  love  and  reverence,  in  spite  of  all  that 
Western  does,  and  says,  and  is.  She  does  not  even  ask 
herself,  it  appears,  whether  he  might  not  employ  his 
time  more  profitably  than  in  getting  drunk  every  after¬ 
noon.  She  will  not  marry  a  man  whom  she  hates,  but 
short  of  that  she  will  obey  her  father  in  all  things;  will 
submit  to  his  abuse  and  his  punishments,  without  a 
murmur  or  an  inward  question.  Such  a  situation  is  no 
longer  possible.  N owadays  a  daughter  might  conceivably 
love  such  a  father,  but  could  not  revere  him.  She  might 
try  to  reclaim  him — a  course  which  Sophia  would  have 
deemed  undutiful;  or  she  might  leave  him  for  good;  or 
she  might  stay,  and  by  acquiescence  in  his  proceedings 
herself,  perhaps,  deteriorate.  But  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  paths  of  men  and  women,  which  in  the 
twentieth  converge  and  intermingle  at  so  many  points, 
were  rigidly  distinct.  Drunkenness  did  not  beseem  a 
lady,  but  it  was  so  common,  in  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  as  scarcely  to  arouse  her  censure  or  surprise. 
Hence  Sophia  regarded  this  habit  in  her  father,  with  its 
attendant  failings,  as  part  of  the  natural  order.  She  was 
as  content  with  him  as  he  with  her.  A  better  spirit  was 
already  abroad  among  the  younger  men.  Tom  Jones  is 
usually  temperate  in  his  potations;  so  is  Nightingale,  so 
is  Booth.  They  do  not  wilfully  appear  before  ladies  under 
the  influence  of  drink. 

Such,  then,  was  Sophia  Western.  And  if  her  advent 
is  so  welcome  a  relief  to  readers  of  Tom  Jones,  how  much 
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more  welcome  must  that  of  her  original  have  been  to 
Henry  Fielding,  weary  of  the  dissolute  society  among 
which  he  moved !  He  had  known  and  admired  Miss 
Charlotte  Cradock,  a  country  girl  from  Wiltshire,  some 
years  before  he  married  her.  His  marriage  was  the 
turning-point  in  his  career.  All  his  great  work  is  subse¬ 
quent  to  it.  Joseph  Andrews  and  Jonathan  Wild  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  wife’s  lifetime,  Tom  Jones  and  Amelia 
after  he  had  lost  her.  The  classical  quotations  prefixed 
to  Amelia  (the  last  of  his  novels)  are  retrospective  in 
their  bearing,  and  surely  sum  up  his  own  experience : — 
“Happy  and  thrice  happy  they  who  are  united  by  un¬ 
broken  bonds”;  “A  man  can  get  nothing  better  than 
a  good  wife,  and  nothing  worse  than  a  bad  one.” 
A  closing  reflection  in  Tom  Jones  is  of  the  same  purport. 
“Thus,  reader,  we  have  at  length  brought  our  history 
to  a  conclusion ;  in  which,  to  our  great  pleasure,  though 
contrary  perhaps  to  thy  expectation,  Mr  Jones  appears 
to  be  the  happiest  of  all  human  kind ;  for  what  happiness 
this  world  affords  equal  to  the  possession  of  such  a 
woman  as  Sophia,  I  sincerely  own  I  have  never  yet  dis¬ 
covered.”  For  eight  years  this  happiness  was  Fielding’s. 
There  are  touching  references  to  his  wife  in  the  preface 
to  the  Miscellanies,  published  shortly  before  her  death. 
He  speaks  there  of  “the  dangerous  illness  of  one  from 
whom  I  draw  all  the  solid  comfort  of  my  life.”  Later  on  he 
writes:  “The  extreme  danger  of  life  into  which  a  Person 
very  dear  to  me  was  reduced  rendered  me  incapable  of 
executing  my  task.”  And  once  more :  “  I  was  last  winter 
laid  up  with  the  gout,  with  a  favourite  child  dying  in 
one  bed,  and  my  wife  in  a  condition  very  little  better 
on  another,  attended  with  other  circumstances  which 
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served  as  very  proper  decorations  for  such  a  scene.” 
But  her  loss  could  not  rob  him  of  his  happiest  memories ; 
and  he  looked  forward  to  reunion  in  another  life.  “This 
is  a  hope,”  he  writes,  “which  no  reasoning  shall  ever 
argue  me  out  of,  nor  can  any  man  show  me  its  absolute 
impossibility  till  he  can  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  Almighty  to  bestow  it  on  me1.”  That  in 
this  life  he  did  not  forget  her,  there  is  ample  evidence 
in  the  pages  of  Tom  Jones  and  of  Amelia. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  dwell  on  what  is  good  and  admirable 
than  on  the  reverse  of  those  qualities,  but  that  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  less  worthy  characters  in 
the  novels  are  drawn  to  admiration,  and  that  many  of 
them  are  more  often  a  source  of  wholesome  laughter 
than  of  repulsion.  So  it  is,  to  name  but  two  examples, 
with  Squire  Western  and  with  Mrs  Slipslop,  Lady 
Booby’s  waiting-gentlewoman,  who  maltreats  the  King’s 
English  so  delightfully.  “Do  you  intend  to  result  my 
passion?”  she  asks  the  unhappy  Joseph  Andrews.  “Is 
it  not  enough,  ungrateful  as  you  are,  to  make  no  return 
to  all  the  favours  I  have  done  you,  but  you  must  treat 
me  with  ironing?  Barbarous  monster !  How  have  I  de¬ 
served  that  my  passion  should  be  resulted  and  treated 
with  ironing?”  “Madame,”  answers  Joseph,  “I  don’t 
understand  your  hard  words2.”  And  no  wonder.  Think, 
too,  of  the  amount  of  diversion  forthcoming  when  we 
are  on  the  road  with  Parson  Adams  and  Joseph,  or  with 
Jones  and  Partridge.  There  is  no  manner  of  question 
about  Fielding’s  humour,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
moral.  And  with  that  I  must  come  to  those  two  very 

1  A  Remedy  for  Affliction. 

2  Joseph  Andrews,  Book  I,  ch.  vi. 
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faulty  heroes,  Tom  Jones  and  Captain  Booth,  on  whom 
Lady  Mary  passed  such  summary  condemnation. 

It  seems  hard  measure  to  describe  as  sorry  scoundrels 
men  who,  however  deeply  they  offended,  were  capable 
of  repentance  and  of  amending  their  ways.  Of  the  two 
Booth  has  the  better  moral  character,  for  when  he  re¬ 
pents  it  is  in  dust  and  ashes.  Newgate,  whither  he  had 
been  committed  for  siding  with  the  weaker  party  in  a 
street  disturbance,  is  the  scene  of  his  downfall.  It  was 
one  of  the  infamies  of  the  age  that  prisons  were  forcing- 
houses  for  all  kinds  of  wickedness.  Fielding’s  description 
of  the  horrors  of  Newgate  may  have  helped  to  arouse 
the  public  conscience.  Ten  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Amelia  John  Wesley  records  that  the  Bristol  Newgate 
had  been  entirely  cleansed;  that  fighting,  cheating, 
drinking,  and  vice  had  all  been  swept  away1.  In  the 
uncleansed  London  Newgate  vice  throve  in  the  tainted 
soil  and  was  fostered  by  the  venality  of  the  keeper. 
Booth  succumbs  to  temptation,  but  his  repentance  is 
sincere  and  effectual.  Released  from  Newgate,  he  re¬ 
turns  to  his  proper  allegiance,  which  he  does  not  after¬ 
wards  forsake.  He  has,  unhappily,  the  love  of  gambling 
in  his  blood,  and  by  its  indulgence  comes  near  to  ruining 
his  family  and  himself ;  but  this  failing,  too,  he  conquers. 
He  is  distinctly  a  good-hearted  man,  although  a  weak 
one ;  not  too  weak,  moreover,  to  pull  himself  up  in  time. 
We  may  part  with  him  in  the  author’s  own  words,  with 
which  the  novel  closes:  “Amelia  declared  to  me,  the 
other  day,  that  she  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  her 
husband  out  of  humour  these  ten  years;  and  upon  my 
insinuating  to  her  that  he  had  the  best  of  wives,  she 
1  Wesley’s  Journal,  January  2nd,  1761. 
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answered,  with  a  smile,  that  she  ought  to  be  so,  for  that 
he  had  made  her  the  happiest  of  women.” 

With  Jones  it  is  less  easy  to  deal  fairly.  While  he  is 
in  many  respects  a  more  amiable  character  than  Booth, 
he  is  a  far  worse  offender.  He  is  brave,  generous,  affec¬ 
tionate,  hates  meanness  and  hypocrisy,  and  is  “nobody’s 
enemy  but  his  own1.”  For  these  characteristics  the 
reader  is  disposed  to  love  him,  and  for  their  sake  to 
pardon  (while  regretting)  his  early  irregularities.  Our 
sympathies  are  won  by  the  Spartan  fortitude  with 
which  he  endures  the  severe  corrections  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  Thwackum,  his  tutor,  sooner  than  betray  his  accom¬ 
plice  in  a  boyish  escapade ;  and  by  his  generosity  to  the 
family  of  his  friend  Black  George,  the  gamekeeper,  to 
supply  whose  needs  he  sells  the  “little  horse”  which 
Mr  Allworthy  had  given  him.  We  think  of  him  as  a  fine, 
manly  young  fellow,  who  will  soon  outgrow  his  follies. 
We  are  angry  with  him  for  his  behaviour  at  Upton — 
angry,  and  astonished  that  he  can  think  of  any  other 
woman  when  sworn  to  love  Sophia  only.  It  is  not  what 
we  expected  of  him,  but  we  do  not  give  up  hope.  But 
the  crowning  offence  is  too  much  for  us.  After  his  cold¬ 
blooded  and  mercenary  intrigue  with  Lady  Bellaston  we 
wash  our  hands  of  him.  How  can  any  self-respecting 
reader  tolerate  one  “who  sold  himself”  (as  Colonel 
Newcome  put  it)  while  professing  himself  to  be  Sophia’s, 
and  Sophia’s  only?  True,  his  last  shilling  was  gone;  but 
anything  was  better  than  this.  He  was  young  and 
strong:  he  had  better  have  bought  a  porter’s  knot,  as 
the  bookseller  advised  Johnson  to  do,  and  laboured  for 
his  living.  That  would  have  been  a  safer  way  to  Sophia’s 
1  Tom  Jones,  Book  iv,  ch.  v. 
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heart.  The  only  means  of  regaining  our  lost  liking  is  to 
discredit  the  episode  altogether.  I  am  going  to  be  greatly 
audacious.  For  once,  I  humbly  but  seriously  think, 
Fielding’s  psychology  is  at  fault.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  man  with  the  undoubted  good  qualities  which  Jones 
possessed  would  have  stooped  to  such  an  infamy — the 
lowest,  or  almost  the  lowest,  degradation  to  which  any 
man  could  descend. 

If  the  reader  cannot  see  this  matter  as  I  do,  I  hope  he 
may  find  some  explanation  that  can  satisfy  him.  We 
may,  at  any  rate,  agree  that  Jones  was  not  fortunate 
in  his  upbringing.  True,  he  enjoyed  the  protecting  care 
of  Mr  Allworthy;  but  the  good  man  (as  Fielding  loves 
to  call  him)  was  mistaken,  as  the  sequel  showed,  in  the 
character  of  those  whom  he  appointed  to  instruct  his 
adopted  son.  Thwackum,  who  was  a  great  upholder  of 
religious  observance,  “too  much  neglected  virtue”; 
Square,  who  insisted  perpetually  upon  the  natural 
beauty  of  virtue,  “too  much  neglected  religion.”  “In 
one  point  only  they  agreed,”  says  the  author,  “in  all 
their  discourses  on  morality  never  to  mention  the  word 
goodness1.”  Thwackum  was  a  bully,  and  Square  a  time¬ 
server.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  pupil  grew  up  with 
some  confusion  in  his  principles.  Things  might  have 
turned  out  differently,  had  Parson  Adams  been  his  tutor. 

Of  all  Fielding’s  male  characters,  Mr  Abraham  Adams 
seems  to  me  at  once  the  most  lovable  and  the  most 
diverting,  though  in  the  latter  quality  some  may  give 
the  preference  to  Partridge.  He  is  also,  in  all  probability, 
the  most  widely  known,  and  there  cannot  be  two  opinions 
as  to  the  supreme  excellence  with  which  he  is  drawn. 

1  Tom  Jones,  Book  m,  ch.  iv. 
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To  talk  about  him  is  almost  presumptuous;  yet  how  can 
one  write  of  Fielding  and  not  mention  Adams?  Besides, 
I  have  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  darker  side  of  the  picture 
that  it  is  time  to  come  out  into  the  sunshine.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  Parson  Adams,  then,  who  was,  like  the  poet 
Gay  (according  to  Pope’s  testimony) 

In  wit,  a  man;  simplicity,  a  child, 

would  appear  to  have  been  devised  in  the  happiest  and 
gayest  hour  of  Fielding’s  genius.  He  is  compounded  of 
good  sense  and  good  humour,  is  learned  yet  credulous, 
goes  about  the  world  thinking  everyone  as  honest  and 
good-natured  as  himself,  has  the  courage  of  a  lion  and 
the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  with  a  dash  of  harmless 
vanity  which  there  is  no  resisting.  Does  the  reader  re¬ 
collect  Mr  Wilson’s  tirade  against  vanity,  and  how  the 
parson  received  it?  “Adams  now  began  to  fumble  in 
his  pockets,  and  soon  cried  out,  ‘  Oh,  la !  I  have  it  not 
about  me.’  Upon  this  the  gentleman  asked  him  what  he 
was  searching  for.  He  said  he  searched  after  a  sermon, 
which  he  thought  his  masterpiece,  against  vanity.  ‘  Fie 
upon  it,  fie  upon  it,’  cries  he,  ‘why  do  I  ever  leave  that 
sermon  out  of  my  pocket?  I  wish  it  was  within  five 
miles ;  I  would  willingly  fetch  it,  to  read  it  to  you. . . . 
I  am  confident  you  would  admire  it;  indeed,  I  have 
never  been  a  greater  enemy  to  any  passion  than  that 
silly  one  of  vanity!’”1  Yet  of  all  the  passions  he  was 
a  notable  opponent,  and  their  conquest  may  have  formed 
the  matter  of  those  nine  volumes  of  sermons  to  sell 
which  he  set  out  to  London,  but  which  he  had  unluckily 
forgotten  to  put  in  his  saddle-bags.  There  could  hardly 

1  Joseph  Andrews,  Book  in,  ch.  iii. 
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be  a  more  delightful  picture  of  inconsistency  than  the 
scene  in  which  he  harangues  Joseph  at  great  length  on 
the  sin  of  indulging  ovennuch  the  passion  of  love.  "No 
Christian,”  he  concludes,  "ought  so  to  set  his  heart  on 
any  person  or  thing  in  this  world,  but  that  whenever  it 
shall  be  required,  or  taken  from  him  in  any  manner  by 
divine  Providence,  he  may  be  able  peaceably,  quietly, 
and  contentedly  to  resign  it.”  "At  which  words,”  the 
narrative  proceeds,  "one  came  hastily  in  and  acquainted 
Mr  Adams  that  his  youngest  son  was  drowned.  He  stood 
silent  a  moment,  and  soon  began  to  stamp  about  the 
room  and  deplore  his  loss  with  the  bitterest  agony. 
Joseph,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  concern  likewise, 
recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  attempt  to  comfort  the 
parson ;  in  which  attempt  he  used  many  arguments  that 
he  had  at  several  times  remembered  out  of  his  own 
discourses,  both  in  private  and  public,  but  he  was  not 
at  leisure  now  to  hearken  to  his  advice.  ‘Child,  child,’ 
said  he,  ‘do  not  go  about  impossibilities.  Had  it  been 
any  other  of  my  children,  I  could  have  borne  it  with 
patience ;  but  my  little  prattler,  the  darling  and  comfort 

of  my  old  age - ’”  and  so  he  goes  on  lamenting,  we 

respectfully  sharing  his  grief,  when  on  a  sudden  little 
Johnny  appears,  "not  dead,  but  very  wet”  (like  the 
character  in  The  Stranger)  and  lamentation  is  exchanged 
for  all  the  extravagances  of  joy.  But  the  best  is  yet  to 
come.  "When  these  tumults  were  over,”  we  read,  "the 
parson,  taking  Joseph  aside,  proceeded  thus — ‘No, 
Joseph,  do  not  give  too  much  way  to  thy  passions,  if 
thou  dost  expect  happiness.’”  This  was  more  than 
Joseph,  for  all  his  patience,  could  endure,  and  he  turned 
upon  his  admonisher.  The  ensuing  dialogue,  together 
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with  the  intervention  of  good  Mrs  Adams,  is  too  long 
to  quote,  but  every  word  of  it  is  admirable.  The  episode, 
from  beginning  to  end,  touches  the  high-water  mark  of 
pure  comedy1. 

The  full  and  even  flow  of  Fielding’s  narratives  has 
won  much  admiration.  Equally  to  be  admired  is  the 
naturalness  of  his  conversations.  They  are  always  spon¬ 
taneous  and  appropriate,  packed  with  ready  rejoinders, 
and  casting  flashes  of  light  upon  contrasted  characters. 
Fielding’s  practice  as  a  writer  of  plays  no  doubt  helped 
to  give  him  a  facility  in  this  direction,  which,  however, 
was  mainly  the  outcome  of  his  own  disposition.  “Con¬ 
ference  maketh  a  ready  man,”  and  he  loved  to  confer 
with  persons  of  all  classes.  He  did  not  think,  with 
Parson  Adams,  that  all  knowledge  is  contained  in  books. 
On  his  voyage  to  Lisbon,  when  his  fellow-travellers  were 
prostrate  below,  and  the  sailors  wholly  occupied  with 
their  duties,  the  absence  of  all  conversation  could  not 
have  befallen,  he  tells  us,  one  who  disliked  it  more  than 
he  did.  Talk  was  the  food  his  social  disposition  craved3, 
and  his  love  of  it  made  it  easy  for  him  to  imagine  con¬ 
versations  when  he  came  to  write.  It  is  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  as  much  as  in  action,  that  character  (in 
novels)  is  discerned;  and  it  was  in  the  delineation  and 
development  of  character,  we  may  fancy,  that  Fielding, 
as  a  writer,  took  the  keenest  pleasure. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  his  high  spirits  are  at  their  highest 
in  The  History  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  his  friend  Mr 
Abraham  Adams,  that  “comic  epic  poem  in  prose,”  as 
he  calls  it,  which  is  avowedly  written  in  Cervantes’ 

1  Joseph  Andrews,  Book  iv,  ch.  viii. 

8  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 
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manner;  written,  too,  while  his  wife  was  still  living, 
and  before  his  own  health  began  to  give  him  trouble. 
Launched  with  the  design  of  ridiculing  Richardson’s 
Pamela,  it  soon  sails  out  upon  more  open  waters.  It  is 
the  gayest  of  his  novels,  as  Tom  Jones  is  the  most 
powerful,  and  Amelia  the  most  sombre.  Yet  even  in 
J  oseph  Andrews  there  is  visible  that  tendency  to  moralise, 
which  is  accentuated  in  the  later  works.  In  them  the 
author  constantly  reminds  us  that  he  writes  with  moral 
purpose.  The  Bow  Street  magistrate  (for  such  is  Fielding 
now  become)  is  perpetually  confronted  with  human 
nature  in  its  darker  aspects :  with  crime,  with  vice,  with 
subterfuge,  with  misery.  Association  with  these  grim 
facts,  and  the  depression  caused  by  declining  health, 
have  certainly  infected  the  atmosphere  of  Amelia.  Tom 
Jones,  his  masterpiece,  is  of  the  middle  period,  when  he 
was  a  working  barrister  and  journalist,  went  the  Western 
Circuit,  and  enjoyed  Ralph  Allen’s  hospitality  at  Prior 
Park.  The  reader  need  only  refer  to  the  prefaces  of  these 
works  to  be  reminded  that  their  author  assures  us  they 
were  written  "to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue.’’  And  so, 
in  the  main,  they  were.  Of  one  virtue,  it  is  true,  he  is 
a  questionable  champion,  and  is  too  lenient  to  its  corre¬ 
sponding  fault.  Jones’s  code  in  this  matter — for  he  had 
a  code — is  explicitly  stated,  and  is  not  condemned1. 
But  what  about  the  others?  What  about  unselfishness, 
generosity,  bravery,  honesty,  and  truthfulness?  Of  these 
Fielding  is  a  stout  and  consistent  upholder.  Sometimes 
he  commends  their  excellence  by  positive  examples,  such 
as  Parson  Adams,  Allworthy,  and  Dr  Harrison;  more 

1  Tom  Jones,  Book  xm,  ch.  vii.  Compare  with  this  his  admonition 
of  his  friend  Nightingale  (Book  xiv,  ch.  vii). 
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often  he  makes  us  feel  it  by  showing  us  what  human 
beings  may  become  without  them.  Vice  in  general  he 
does  not  make  attractive.  One  would  sooner  be  Booth 
who  loses  his  money  to  Trent,  than  Trent  who  wins  it; 
sooner  be  Jones  when  turned  out  of  Allworthy’s  house, 
than  Blifil,  the  treacherous  instrument  of  his  ejection, 
who  remains  there.  Western’s  example  does  not  tempt 
to  drunkenness,  nor  Lawyer  Scout’s  to  knavery.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  Fielding  arraigns  public  evils 
as  well  as  private;  the  condition  of  prisons  and  of 
spunging-houses,  the  scandalous  favouritism  which  re¬ 
gulated  promotion  in  the  public  services,  the  cruelty  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor 
by  those  who  were  intended  to  protect  them — Justice 
Thrasher,  for  instance,  in  town,  and  Justice  Frolick  in 
the  country.  The  sight  of  a  mother  and  her  children  in 
undeserved  distress  "affords,”  he  declares,  "a  juster 
motive  to  grief  and  tears  in  the  beholder  than  it  would 
be  to  see  all  the  heroes  who  have  ever  infested  the  earth 
hanged  all  together  in  a  string1.”  In  his  last  piece  of 
writing  he  deplores  the  fact  that  in  London  there  is  not 
one  poor  palate  in  a  hundred  that  knows  the  taste  of 
fish,  except  that  of  sprats,  although  it  is  so  plentiful, 
and  ought,  but  for  the  shortsighted  greed  of  "a  few 
monopolising  fishmongers,”  to  be  so  cheap2.  Anxiety 
for  the  reform  of  social  evils,  and  sympathy  with  those 
who  suffer  by  them,  pervade  and  dignify  the  novels. 
Add  to  this  that  their  author  has  few  equals  as  a  story¬ 
teller,  and,  if  confirmation  be  needed,  turn  to  that  in- 

1  Amelia,  Book  ix,  ch.  i.  The  type  of  hero  he  has  in  mind  may 
easily  be  imagined. 

2  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon. 
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cident  in  Toni  Jones  which  is  headed,  “A  receipt  to 
regain  the  lost  affections  of  a  wife,  which  hath  never 
been  knowrn  to  fail  in  the  most  obstinate  cases1,”  or  to 
the  entire  last  book  of  that  history,  where  incidents 
hardly  noticed  at  the  time  are  all  seen  to  have  conduced 
to  the  working  of  the  plot,  and  where  the  complications 
of  what  was  once  called  the  fable  are  unravelled  with 
an  ease  and  mastery  which  could  scarcely  be  surpassed. 
Lastly,  let  the  host  of  characters  with  which  he  has 
peopled  the  highways  and  villages  and  green  lanes  of 
England  certify  us  of  his  great  creative  stature.  In  a 
sense  his  range  is  limited.  Once  only  (in  Amelia)  does 
he  cross  the  Channel.  Except  for  this,  he  confines  himself 
to  the  rural  life  of  our  island,  and  to  certain  sections  of 
society  in  London.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  his  novels  only  occupied  a  tithe  of  his  time,  and 
that  he  died  at  forty-seven.  His  world,  if  contrasted 
with  that  of  Scott  or  Balzac,  may  appear  a  narrow  one, 
but  we  may  fearlessly  adapt  to  his  case  the  words  of 
Cassius : — 

He  doth  bestride  this  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus, 

extracting  from  it  as  much  mirth,  as  much  pathos,  and 
as  much  horror  as  he  pleases. 

1  Tom  Jones,  Book  n,  ch.  vi. 
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III 

A  MORNING  CALL 

Suggested  by  Mr  M.  S.  Dimsdale’s  History  of  Latin  Literature. 

Scene:  A  parlour — is  it  in  Bolt  Court? — marked  by  the 
absence  of  any  pretence  of  tidiness.  Books  everywhere;  on 
the  best  chair  a  cat,  sleeping.  Mrs  Elizabeth  Carter;  Dr 
Johnson. 

Mrs  Carter.  Yes,  Dr  Johnson,  it  is  extremely  grati¬ 
fying  to  find  the  instincts  of  an  impressionable  youth 
justified  by  the  judgments  of  a  thoughtful  maturity. 
Thus,  on  revisiting  the  haunts  of  childhood,  it  is  agree¬ 
able  to  our  self-esteem  to  find  the  hills  as  wooded  and 
abrupt,  the  vales  as  fair  and  luxuriant,  as  early  remem¬ 
brance  has  bequeathed  them.  Similarly,  to  behold,  after 
the  lapse  of  envious  years,  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  field 
of  letters  raised  to  a  position  of  lofty  pre-eminence, 
which  in  old  days  it  was  ours  to  vaticinate,  at  once 
flatters  our  judgment  and  delights  our  friendship.  I  am 
happy  to  see  you,  Sir,  and  I  hope  I  find  you  well. 

Johnson  [rather  gruffly].  Pooh,  Madam,  who  is  well? 
Directly  a  man  begins  to  think  of  his  health  he  finds 
himself  ill.  As  to  pre-eminence,  substitute  a  competence 
and  leave  to  do  as  I  please,  and  I’ll  thank  you  for  your 
congratulations.  [ Unbending ]  I  am  like  Hodge  here 
[takes  the  cat  on  his  chest  and  strokes  him],  whom  I  rescued 
from  starvation.  I’ll  be  bound  the  vagrant  Toms  of  the 
neighbourhood  talk  about  his  rise  in  the  world,  but  it’s 
the  assured  comfort  and  security  that  the  rogue  values. 

Mrs  Carter.  Have  it  as  you  will,  Doctor !  I  perceive 
you  are  as  disputatious  as  ever.  But,  as  you  know,  a 
votary  must  not  come  empty-handed;  and  to  celebrate 
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the  renewal  of  our  intimacy,  rendered  possible  by  a 
belated  visit  to  “the  smoke  and  wealth  and  roar”  of 
London,  I  would  beg  your  acceptance  of  this  trifling 
gift. 

Johnson.  A  book?  I  am  as  likely  to  refuse  it  as  Hodge 
to  refuse  oysters.  Hand  it  here,  Ma’am.  [He  seizes  the 
book  with  avidity,  and  proceeds  to  range  through  the  contents 
at  top  speed.  For  some  moments,  while  he  is  thus  employed, 
Mrs  Carter  surveys  him  with  a  fond  complacency ,~\ 

Mrs  Carter.  Ahem  !  [no  notice  is  taken].  Ahem  !  [still 
no  notice].  AHEM  !  [Johnson  looks  up].  I  was  thinking. 
Dr  Johnson,  how  interesting  it  would  be  to  learn  how 
far  your  opinion  of  this  work  coincides  with  my  own — 
at  your  leisure,  of  course. 

Johnson.  Then,  Madam,  that  may  not  be  now.  You 
must  give  even  a  reviewer  more  than  five  minutes’  start. 
Besides,  I  don’t  review  books  any  longer.  Pray  let’s 
rather  hear  your  verdict.  We  value  a  thing  in  proportion 
to  its  rarity,  and  [bowing]  there  are  few  ladies  of  my 
acquaintance  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  a  book  of 
this  nature. 

Mrs  Carter  [returning  the  civility].  Well,  Sir,  I’ll  at¬ 
tempt  it ;  though  I  must  speak  of  Latin  literature  with 
some  diffidence  to  such  a  master  of  Latinity  as  you. 
I  have  read  the  Cambridge  gentleman’s  book  with  much 
appreciation  of  his  wide  reading,  his  industry  and  his 
acumen.  With  his  desire  to  extend  and  popularise  the 
study  of  Roman  antiquity  and  letters  you  and  I  must 
fully  sympathise.  Moreover,  we  may  derive  pleasure  as 
well  as  instruction  from  these  pages.  We  may  travel  in 
his  company  over  eight  centuries  and  more,  from  the 
Fescennine  licence  of  Italian  peasants,  wherein  exists 
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the  germ  of  drama,  to  the  smooth  elegiacs  of  Ausonius ; 
we  may  trace  the  origins - 

Johnson  [i interrupting ].  Nay,  Madam,  you  may,  if 
you  please,  but  don’t  ask  me  to  accompany  you.  Why 
waste  time  over  crude  beginnings,  when  we  can  enjoy 
the  masterpieces  of  polite  ages?  The  epitaph  of  Naevius 
assures  us  that  his  countrymen,  after  his  decease,  lost 
the  art  of  speaking  pure  Latin — a  statement  trium¬ 
phantly  refuted  by  the  comic  masterpieces  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  and  by  the  admirable  diction  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  Julian  and  Augustan  ages.  I  must  go 
for  pure  Latinity  not,  by  his  leave,  to  Naevius,  nor  to 
the  lumbering  hexameters  of  Ennius — I  had  as  soon 
look  for  good  English  in  the  Border  ballads  that  our 
friend  Percy  rates  so  highly — but  to  the  finished  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Virgil  and  Catullus,  of  Caesar  and  of  Cicero. 

Mrs  Carter.  That  list  is  not  exhaustive,  I  suppose. 
There  is  Lucretius,  for  instance. 

Johnson.  Aye,  Madam,  Lucretius  by  all  means;  and 
yet  Lucretius  is  not  for  me.  There  is  too  much  about  the 
fear  of  death  in  his  poem.  I  know  he  bids  us  trample 
that  fear  under  foot.  But,  Madam,  the  contemplation 
of  death  is  a  dreadful,  a  very  dreadful  thing;  and  the 
arguments  of  Lucretius  have  not  made  the  inevitable 
end  any  less  formidable,  to  me  at  any  rate.  It  is  useless, 
Madam,  to  recommend  to  me  an  Epicurean  freedom 
from  care  and  apprehension.  I  have  ever  found  the 
attainment  of  such  a  state  impossible.  Nay,  I’ll  sooner 
laugh  with  Horace  than  be  melancholy  with  Lucretius. 
. . .  I’ve  another  quarrel  with  him,  too ;  you  are  well 
aware,  as  an  eminent  Grecian,  that  in  the  scheme  of 
Epicurus  the  cultivation  of  friendship  is  enjoined  as  one 
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of  the  main  alleviations  of  life;  and  yet  on  this  topic  his 
disciple  is  practically  silent.  A  serious  omission,  you’ll 
admit. 

Mrs  Carter.  Indeed,  Sir,  yes;  and  one  to  which  our 
author  draws  attention. 

Johnson.  Ha!  It  struck  him  also?  That’s  well.  But 
I  hope,  Madam,  he  provides  us  with  a  good  account  of 
Horace? 

Mrs  Carter.  Horace,  Sir,  he  describes  as  “brisk, 
genial,  practical,  and  a  lover  of  society” — qualities  that 
have  recommended  him  to  you,  I  fancy.  He  does  justice 
to  his  patriotism,  and  his  capacity  for  friendship,  but 
finds  him  unsatisfactory  as  a  lover.  And  as  a  man  writes 
best  about  the  things  nearest  to  his  heart,  so,  he  con¬ 
tends,  Horace  is  then  chiefly  inspired  when  he  celebrates 
the  majesty  of  Rome  and  the  praises  of  his  friends;  less 
so  when  he  occupies  his  thoughts  with  dalliance  and — 
if  I  may  so  word  it — “  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera’s  hair.” 

Johnson.  There,  Madam,  I  agree  with  him.  The  loves 
of  Horace  appear  to  have  been  as  transient  as  they  were 
numerous.  We  cannot,  in  that  sphere  of  life,  exactly 
approve  him,  or  indeed  take  him  seriously.  No.  If  we 
desire  the  spectacle  of  a  soul  on  fire,  we  must  seek  it  in 
the  poems  of  Catullus;  whose  address,  moreover,  to  a 
departed  brother  can  hardly  be  matched  for  deep  and 
tender  feeling  by  anything  that  Horace  wrote.  Horace 
is  the  companion  of  our  cheerful  hours;  yet  he’s  full  of 
good  sense  and  fine  criticism,  too. 

Mrs  Carter.  So,  Sir,  I  have  always  supposed.  But 
our  author  thinks  that  the  wit  and  wisdom  which 
emanated  from  the  Sabine  farm  grow  out  of  fashion 
with  the  present  generation. 
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Johnson.  So  much  the  worse,  Madam,  for  the  present 
generation !  What !  Have  not  the  rascals  read  their 
Pope?  Can  they  not  see  that  without  Horace  the  flower 
of  our  own  Augustan  poetry  had  never  been? 

Mrs  Carter.  I  find  nothing  said  of  Pope,  Sir;  but  I 
would  not  have  you  suppose  that  the  writer  himself  is 
indifferent  to  Pope’s  model. 

Johnson  [fuming].  I  should  hope  not;  otherwise  he 
had  better  have  left  Latin  literature  alone.  Of  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Virgil  I  have  already  satisfied  myself.  “  It  is,” 
says  he,  “the  supreme  achievement  of  Virgil  that  he  has 
expressed  the  spirit  of  a  people  and  not  a  little  of  the 
heart  of  humanity.”  That  is  finely  and  comprehensively 
said — and  this,  which  also  caught  my  eye,  divertingly: 
“  It  is  not  everyone  who,  like  Petrarch,  will  find  in  the 
second  book  of  Cicero’s  Tusculans  a  most  effectual 
remedy  against  the  tortures  of  the  gout.” 

Mrs  Carter.  Nay,  Sir,  a  moderate  and  preventive  diet 
were  more  to  the  purpose.  Better  the  rural  life  and 
simple  meals  of  Horace  than  high  living  and  the 
Tusculans  to  follow ! 

Johnson.  H’m. .  .you  know  my  opinions  upon  rural 
life.  But  as  to  diet,  now;  what  an  excellent  pudding 
that  was,  Mrs  Carter,  that  you  yourself  compounded, 
when  I  visited  you  at  the  house  of  your  excellent  father, 
to  look,  if  I  remember  right — about  the  pudding  I  am 
perfectly  clear — at  the  proofsheets  of  your  translation 
of  Epictetus !  Which  most  to  admire — the  translation, 
or  the  pudding,  or  the  author  of  both — I  scarcely  knew. 

Mrs  Carter  [bridling].  Indeed,  Sir,  you  flatter  me. 
But  [eagerly]  I’ll  make  you  just  such  another  pudding 
now,  if  you’ll  grant  me  the  facilities. 
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Johnson.  Alas,  Madam,  that’s  impossible.  The  ladies 
of  my  household,  like  the  Gallic  tribes  that  Caesar  en¬ 
countered,  are  at  perpetual  strife  among  themselves, 
but,  unlike  those  tribes,  I  fear  they  would  combine 
against  an  intruder.  Come !  One  more  specimen  of  your 
author’s  taste,  and  then  we’ll  take  a  walk  together. 

Mrs  Carter.  By  all  means.  I’ll  give  you  this  version 
from  Ausonius: — 

“  Be  life  what  it  has  been,  and  let  us  hold, 

Dear  wife,  the  names  we  each  gave  each  of  old; 

And  let  not  time  work  change  upon  us  two, 

I  still  your  boy  and  still  my  sweetheart  you.” 

Johnson.  Vastly  pretty  indeed.  Unhappily,  Madam, 
the  fates  have  denied  such  felicity  to  you  and  to  me; 
but  let  not  that  prevent  us  from  greeting  it  smilingly 
when  we  encounter  it  in  others.  [Slily.]  We  may  have 
the  better  of  them  as  far  as  our  intellects  are  con¬ 
cerned,  though  our  hearts  are  single. . . .  And  now  for 
our  walk.  You’ll  find  the  town  greatly  altered  since 
your  last  visit. 

Mrs  Carter  [sotto  voce].  But  he’s  not  altered — not 
one  bit. 

[He  offers  her  his  arm  and  they  descend  the  stairs  to¬ 
gether,  Dr  Johnson  holding  forth  volubly  and  loudly  on  the 
comparative  excellence  as  biographers  of  Suetonius  and 
Plutarch.] 

IV 

ANCIENT  PISTOL 

“Got  pless  you,  Ancient  Pistol!”  We  are  most  of  us, 
I  think,  inclined  to  echo  Fluellen’s  blessing,  while  re¬ 
fraining  from  its  base  addition.  We  have  a  sneaking 
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affection  for  Ancient  Pistol,  and  have  no  wish  to  revile 
one  who  has  amused  us  so  royally.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
was  there  ever  such  a  man  as  this  Pistol,  this  Prince  of 
Swaggerers?  Is  he  possible  as  a  contemporary  of  Prince 
Hal  and  Poins?  And  where  did  he  acquire  that  strange 
jargon  of  his,  his  “red-lattice  phrases,”  his  “bold beating 
oaths”? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  these  questions  let  us 
gather  up  into  a  story  all  the  incidents  of  his  career. 
Shakespeare  had  a  liking  for  this  “base  Assyrian  knight,” 
as  Falstaff  somewhere  calls  him,  answering  Pistol  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  folly.  He  would  never  otherwise  have 
brought  him  into  no  less  than  three  of  the  dramas ;  into 
the  second  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  into  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  and  into  Henry  the  Fifth. 

Pistol  is  a  soldier  of  fortune,  one  of  the  train  of  Sir 
John  Falstaff.  His  rank  is  doubtful;  he  is  commonly 
addressed  as  Ancient,  that  is,  Ensign;  but  he  is  some¬ 
times  Lieutenant  Pistol,  sometimes  Captain.  Commen¬ 
tators  attribute  this  variety  to  negligence  on  the  poet’s 
part.  More  probably  Shakespeare  would  have  us  infer 
from  it  that  any  rank  bestowed  upon  him  was,  in  fact, 
honorary.  His  right  to  any  one  of  the  three  titles  was, 
to  say  the  least,  questionable.  Falstaff,  in  his  anger, 
puts  him  on  a  level  with  Corporal  Nym :  “You  and  your 
coach-fellow  Nym,”  he  says.  And  Mistress  Dorothy  tells 
him  plainly  he  has  no  right  to  the  badge  upon  his 
shoulder.  “An  captains  were  of  my  mind,”  she  says, 
“they  would  truncheon  you  out,  for  taking  their  names 
upon  you  before  you  had  earned  them.  You  a  captain, 
you  slave,  for  what? ...  He  a  captain !  hang  him,  rogue !” 
Gower  too,  that  stern  soldier,  speaks  his  mind  as  fully, 
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if  more  soberly.  “Why,  ’tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue,  that 
now  and  then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himself  at  his 
return  into  London  under  the  form  of  a  soldier,” — with 
much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  until  our  poor  Ancient’s 
reputation  grows  as  threadbare  as  his  doublet. 

It  appears  that  Pistol  had  at  least  the  virtue  of  fidelity 
to  his  master.  True,  he  is  not  found  among  the  marauders 
on  Gad’s  Hill.  Perhaps  Falstaff  doubted  his  discretion, 
for  Pistol  had  not  the  gift  of  silence.  But  it  is  he  who 
rides  helter-skelter  into  Gloucestershire  to  inform  his 
master  of  Prince  Hal’s  accession,  which  was  to  be  a 
source  of  honour  to  the  Knight,  as  they  fondly  hoped. 
Such  services  as  this  Falstaff  repaid  by  his  protection  in 
certain  transactions  in  which  his  henchman  was  involved. 
When  Master  Abraham  Slender  accused  Pistol  of  rob¬ 
bery,  the  latter  met  the  charge  with  a  flat  denial. 

Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here ! 

Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest ! 

And  Sir  John  countenanced  Pistol  with  entire  equani¬ 
mity;  whereupon  Slender  withdrew  the  charge,  wisely 
determining  that  he  would  “ne’er  be  drunk  again,  but 
in  honest,  civil,  godly  company.”  Again,  there  was  the 
affair  of  Mistress  Bridget’s  fan.  The  handle  of  it  was 
missing,  and  Falstaff  swore  upon  his  honour  that  Pistol 
had  it  not.  Nay,  he  had  imperilled  his  soul,  he  declares, 
by  “swearing  to  gentlemen  my  friends  you  were  good 
soldiers  and  tall  fellows.”  Master  and  man  parted  com¬ 
pany  for  a  time,  but  when  Falstaff  was  committed  to 
prison  by  his  former  boon  companion,  Pistol  shared  his 
captivity,  and  not,  it  seems,  without  good  reason.  “The 
man  is  dead,”  says  the  Beadle,  “that  you  and  Pistol 
beat  amongst  you.”  They  are  both  at  large  when  next 
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we  hear  of  them.  Perhaps  the  new  King  relented  to¬ 
wards  the  Knight  and,  at  his  intercession,  included 
Pistol  in  the  amnesty. 

Nor  was  it  in  any  censorious  spirit  but  from  the  need 
for  retrenchment  that  Falstaff  discarded,  for  a  time  at 
any  rate,  his  followers.  The  severance  was  quickened  by 
the  refusal  of  Nym  and  Pistol  to  bear  his  letters  to 
Mistress  Ford  and  Mistress  Page.  In  this  refusal  they 
stand  upon  their  honour.  Perhaps,  however,  rations  had 
grown  scanty  in  the  Knight’s  service,  for  Pistol’s  subse¬ 
quent  attempt  to  borrow  money  from  his  patron  fails  to 
extract  a  single  penny.  Nor  need  we  sympathise  with 
his  failure,  even  though  he  had  shared  with  Falstaff  over 
Mistress  Bridget’s  fan.  For  he  and  Nym  had  vowed  to 
revenge  their  dismissal  upon  the  Knight,  and  looked  to 
make  money  out  of  him  by  betraying  his  schemes  to 
Ford  and  Page.  There  were,  in  short,  faults  on  both 
sides. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth  Pistol 
seems  to  have  thought  it  was  time  he  settled  down,  and 
with  that  intent  married  Mistress  Quickly,  hostess  of 
the  Boar’s  Head  Tavern  in  Eastcheap.  The  marriage  was 
like  to  have  caused  a  fight  between  the  Ancient  and 
Corporal  Nym.  The  dame,  it  seems,  was  plighted  to  the 
latter,  but  Pistol’s  high-flown  talk,  we  must  suppose, 
prevailed  over  the  sententious  brevity  of  the  Corporal. 
It  was  only  at  Bardolph’s  instance  that  the  two  con¬ 
sented  to  be  reconciled. 

Meanwhile  Sir  John  Falstaff  lay  sick  within  the  tavern. 
The  King,  as  the  hostess  said,  had  killed  his  heart,  and 
he  shortly  died.  His  roguish  followers  forgot  old  scores, 
and  mourned  him  sincerely,  each  according  to  his  kind. 
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One  cannot  at  any  rate  doubt  the  genuineness  of  Bar- 
dolph’s  grief:  “Would  I  were  with  him,  wheresome’er 
he  is,  either  in  heaven  or  in  hell !  ”  A  better  man  than 
Sir  John  might  be  proud  to  win  such  an  epitaph  even 
from  no  better  man  than  poor  Bardolph.  The  times, 
however,  were  stirring,  the  invasion  of  France  was  im¬ 
minent.  Pistol,  finding  himself,  it  may  be,  a  little  tired 
of  domesticity,  determined,  like  a  true  soldier  of  fortune, 
to  have  his  share  of  the  spoil.  The  three  worthies  bade 
adieu  to  “the  quondam  Quickly,”  and  set  off  for  France 
as  sworn  brothers.  It  cannot  be  said  that  at  the  siege 
of  Harfleur  they  covered  themselves  with  glory.  Bar- 
dolph’s  career,  moreover,  was  prematurely  cut  short, 
for,  being  convicted  of  stealing  a  pyx,  he  was  hanged 
without  ceremony,  Pistol’s  appeal  notwithstanding.  For 
sharing  in  this  sacrilege,  or  for  some  similar  offence,  Nym 
was  also  executed.  Meanwhile,  Harfleur  had  fallen,  and 
Pistol,  prompted  by  some  sudden  whim  of  valour,  had 
done  yeoman  service  in  helping  keep  the  bridge  over  the 
little  river  Ternois  at  Blangi.  If  any  think  that  he  was 
consistently  a  coward,  let  them  remark  Fluellen’s  words : 
“He  is  a  man  of  no  estimation  in  the  ’orld;  but  I  did  see 
him  do  gallant  service.”  How  the  same  man  who  bore 
himself  so  bravely  at  the  bridge  could  allow  himself  to 
be  cudgelled  later  on  by  the  fiery  Welshman  is  a  matter 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  explain.  But  let  us  remember 
that  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  Pistol  played  the  man. 
There  is  no  getting  over  the  Welshman’s  tribute. 

But  alas  for  our  valiant  Ancient !  His  valour  speedily 
cooled.  Incensed  with  Fluellen  for  refusing  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  Duke  of  Exeter  on  Bardolph’s  behalf, 
he  insulted  the  emblem  sported  by  Fluellen  on  St  David’s 
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day.  He  brought  the  choleric  captain  bread  and  salt, 
and  bade  him  eat  his  leek,  thus  mocking  at  “an  ancient 
tradition,  begun  upon  an  honourable  respect,  and  worn 
as  a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valour.”  For  at 
Poictiers,  if  Fluellen  may  be  believed, — and  antiquarians 
are  divided  on  the  origin  of  the  custom — “the  Welshmen 
did  good  service  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow, 
wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps:  which  to  this 
hour  is  an  honourable  padge  of  the  service.”  The  moment 
when  this  insult  was  offered  was  unsuited  for  contention, 
but  Fluellen  bode  his  time,  and,  when  he  found  it,  bade 
Pistol  eat  the  leek  that  he  had  derided.  Pistol’s  courage 
appears  to  have  wholly  evaporated;  he  ate  the  leek, 
with  a  rain  of  blows  for  sauce,  without  offering  the  least 
show  of  resistance.  This  is  our  last  glimpse  of  him.  The 
news  has  reached  him,  he  tells  us  in  soliloquy,  that  his 
wife,  “his  Nell,”  is  dead;  and,  for  himself, 

Old  do  I  wax:  and  from  my  weary  limbs 

Honour  is  cudgelled. 

He  can  ensconce  himself  no  longer  under  the  shelter  of 
his  honour;  and  so,  for  England,  there  to  live  by  very 
dubious  courses.  Yet  at  his  exit  one  feels  inclined  to 
say,  as  Prince  Henry  said  of  his  master,  “  I  could  have 
better  spared  a  better  man.”  So  powerful  is  the  magic 
of  Shakespeare,  who  makes  us  regret  parting  even  with 
his  rascals. 

“I  know  no  character  in  Shakespeare’s  plays,”  said 
Coleridge,  “  (unless  indeed  Pistol  be  an  exception)  which 
can  be  called  the  mere  portrait  of  an  individual.”  Ac¬ 
cepting  this  theory  of  Pistol’s  origin,  how  far  are  this 
individual  and  his  bombastic  talk  in  keeping  with  the 
era  of  Agincourt? 
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We  may  answer  at  once  that  such  a  man  is  as  probable 
in  that  age  as  in  any  other.  The  braggart  swashbuckler 
is  a  canker  incident  to  the  profession  of  arms  in  every 
age.  But  his  language  is  a  jargon  which  no  one  in  the 
days  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  Henrys  could  conceivably 
have  used.  Shakespeare  knew  this  perfectly  well,  but 
was  no  slave  to  historical  accuracy.  The  style  of  talk 
that  doubtless  amused  the  audience  in  the  Globe  Theatre 
on  the  Bankside  as  much  as  it  amuses  us  to-day  would 
have  been  unintelligible  to  the  real  Prince  Hal  and  his 
companions.  For  Pistol  talks  a  playhouse  jargon,  in  a 
time  when  no  playhouse  existed.  The  mystery-plays  of 
the  fifteenth  century  were  not  the  storehouse  upon 
which  he  drew.  His  Pistolese  (as  it  has  been  termed)  is 
liberally  sprinkled  with  quotations  and  misquotations 
from  Shakespeare’s  immediate  predecessors  in  the  play¬ 
wright’s  art.  And,  if  we  adopt  Coleridge’s  view,  there  is 
no  objection  to  supposing  that  the  poet  may  have  known 
Pistol  in  the  flesh,  and  may  have  talked  at  the  Mermaid 
or  elsewhere  with  this  out-at-elbows  adventurer,  this 
hanger-on  at  the  theatres,  who  loved  to  season  his  con¬ 
versation  with  tags  from  his  favourite  authors.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Shakespeare  in 
the  mouth  of  Pistol  deliberately  intended  to  ridicule  the 
absurdly  bombastic  style  of  previous  dramatists. 

Let  us  remember  that,  beyond  a  natural  desire  to 
improve  the  public  taste  by  this  ridicule,  he  had  some 
excuse  for  lampooning  the  earlier  school.  They  had  said 
many  hard  things  about  him  on  his  first  coming  among 
them.  Greene  accused  him  of  plagiarism ;  it  was  in  the 
matter  of  the  three  parts  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  original 
draft  of  which,  according  to  some,  was  produced  by 
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Greene  and  Peele.  There  was  talk  of  "an  upstart  Crow, 
beautified  with  our  feathers,”  of  a  "Tyger’s  heart  wrapt 
in  a  player’s  hide.”  When  we  think  of  these  attacks, 
Shakespeare’s  revenge  seems  moderate  enough.  Even 
Marlowe,  to  whom  only  of  his  predecessors  in  tragedy 
it  is  said  that  Shakespeare  was  indebted,  and  with  whom 
he  may  have  collaborated  in  the  revision  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  was  not  free  from  the  faults  of  bombast  and  bad 
taste.  Indeed  he  is  among  the  first  to  fall,  by  the  mouth 
of  Pistol,  under  the  poet’s  censure.  It  is  Marlowe  and 
Peele  who  are  parodied  by  Pistol  on  his  first  appearance. 
The  passage  so  well  illustrates  Shakespeare’s  method 
that  it  is  worth  quoting  in  full,  and  also  as  a  specimen 
of  many  others.  The  scene  is  the  Boar’s  Head,  and  Pistol 
has  not  been  received  according  to  his  liking. 

Page.  Pray  thee,  go  down. 

Pistol.  I’ll  see  her  damned  first;  to  Pluto’s  damned  lake, 
by  this  hand,  to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus  and  tortures 
vile  also.  Hold  hook  and  line,  say  I.  Down,  down  dogs ! 
down,  faitors!  Have  we  not  Hiren  here? 

Host.  Good  Captain  Peesel,  be  quiet;  'tis  very  late,  i’ 
faith:  I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler. 

Pistol.  These  be  good  humours,  indeed !  Shall  pack-horses 
And  hollow  pamper’d  jades  of  Asia, 

Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  mile  a-day, 

Compare  with  Caesars,  and  with  Cannibals, 

And  Trojan  Greeks?  Nay,  rather  damn  them  with 
King  Cerberus;  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 

Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys? 

Host.  By  my  troth,  captain,  these  are  very  bitter  words. 

In  Pistol’s  first  speech  he  parodies  Peele’s  Battle  of 
Alcazar,  in  his  second  a  well-known  passage  from  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  Tamburlaine,  where  Tamburlaine  harnesses  to  his 
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chariot  the  kings  whom  he  has  conquered,  “  the  pampered 
jades  of  Asia,”  who,  he  complains,  “can  draw  but  twenty- 
miles  a  day.”  These,  then,  were  topical  allusions  to 
Shakespeare’s  auditors.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  Pistol’s  Cannibals  are  Hannibals  in  the  original. 

Later,  as  if  to  atone  for  seeming  unkindness  to  a  dead 
friend,  Shakespeare  introduces  in  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  a  stanza  from  Marlowe’s  song  The  Passionate 
Shepherd  to  his  Love ;  and  in  As  You  Like  It  he  quotes 
a  beautiful  line  from  Hero  and  Leander : 

Dead  shepherd,  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might: 

Who  ever  loved,  that  loved  not  at  first  sight? 

To  return  to  Pistol.  Thus  launched  on  his  career  of 
misquotation,  he  maintains  it  to  the  end.  Some  of  his 
most  telling  utterances  can  be  traced  to  an  earlier 
source.  “ Base  is  the  slave  that  pays,”  says  Pistol.  “My 
motto,”  wrote  Heywood  in  one  of  his  Interludes,  “shall 
be,  base  is  the  man  that  pays.”  His  every  remark  is 
tinged  with  the  mockery  of  bombast.  A  stilted  style  is 
wearisome,  but  a  parody  of  it  may  be  delightful;  it  is 
not  so  much  what  the  Ancient  says  that  moves  our 
laughter,  as  the  way  in  which  he  expresses  it.  Shake¬ 
speare,  who  designed  him  in  the  first  instance  as  a  lash 
for  the  fustian  of  others,  surely  came  to  love  the  char¬ 
acter  for  its  very  affectations.  “‘Convey’  the  wise  it 
call.  ‘  Steal !  ’  foh !  a  fico  for  the  phrase !  ” — “Why,  then, 
the  world’s  mine  oyster,  which  I  with  sword  will  open.” 
— “  Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  forefoot  give  to  me :  Thy  spirits 
are  most  tall.” — There  is  no  resisting  such  a  phrase- 
maker  as  this.  And  how  laughable  is  that  misconception 
of  Nym’s  Latin ! 
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Nym.  Will  you  shog  off?  I  would  have  you  solus. 

Pistol.  Solus,  egregious  dog?  O  viper  vile! 

The  solus  in  thy  most  mervailous  face; 

The  solus  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat, 

And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  yea,  in  thy  maw,  perdy, 

And,  which  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth ! 

I  do  retort  the  solus  in  thy  bowels. 

This  is  near  the  language  of  exorcism.  So,  at  least,  Nym 
takes  it.  “I  am  not  Barbason,”  he  says:  "you  cannot 
conjure  me.” 

But,  in  truth,  Pistol’s  bark  was  worse  than  his  bite, 
as  is  the  way  with  most  of  his  kind.  He  was  loyal,  in 
the  main,  to  his  associates ;  once  in  his  life  he  was  a  real 
soldier;  he  showed  some  feeling  at  Falstaff’s  death.  For 
these  glimpses  of  virtue,  and  above  all  for  his  inimitable 
style,  let  us  overlook  what  is  less  admirable  in  him,  and 
let  us  end,  as  we  began,  with  a  blessing  on  the  head  of 
Ancient  Pistol. 


V 

SENSIBILITY:  A  DIALOGUE 

Laurence  Sterne,  b.  Nov.  24,  1713 

Scene:  The  Garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Enter,  from  opposite 
directions,  the  shades  of  Laurence  Sterne  and  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson. 

Sterne.  Dr  Johnson,  if  I  err  not? 

Johnson.  Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  me. 

Sterne.  Nay,  sir,  ’tis  I  that  am  at  a  disadvantage — 
I  that  bestrode  my  poor  hobby-horse  of  Letters — alas, 
’tis  many  years  since — without  ever  getting  so  much  as 
a  nod  from  their  Dictator ! 

Johnson.  If  you  talk  of  Letters,  I  never  admitted 
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Mr  Sterne’s  pretensions :  I  see  no  reason  to  depart  from 
a  judgment  which - 

Sterne  [; interrupting ].  But,  Doctor,  I  can  show  you 
hosts  of  reasons.  We  are  here  in  Paris — amid  a  people 
to  you  at  least  alien  in  sentiment  and  (methinks)  in 
language — you  lack  a  whetstone  for  your  dialectic - 

Johnson.  Sir,  as  Milton  has  it — I  admit  I  was  a  little 
hard  upon  him — “  the  mind  is  in  its  own  place.”  He  who 
has  a  fund  of  literature  and  philosophy  will  ever  find 
disputants  within  his  own  breast.  He  needs  not  to  take 
up  with  a  chance  and  unsought  acquaintance,  whose - 

Sterne  [ interrupting ].  Whose  birthday  it  happens  to 
be — who  is  the  prey  of  melancholy  thoughts — who 
throws  himself  upon  your  sympathy.  Of  old  you  were 
not  insensible  to  such  anniversaries.  Have  you  forgot 
the  lines  you  writ  for  Mrs  Thrale? 

Johnson  [ obviously  mollified].  Sir,  ’twas  a  trifle 
merely ;  thrown  off,  so  to  say,  while  the  tea  was  brewing. 
But  come;  I,  too,  am  no  stranger  to  depression.  We 
will,  if  you  please,  endeavour  to  hearten  one  another’s 
spirits.  I  know  not  what  trick  of  fancy  has  caused  me 
to  revisit  a  city  and  a  people  that  I  never  conspicuously 
loved— unless  ’twere  a  November  fog  in  Fleet  Street. 
Without  budging  an  inch  from  my  attitude  towards 
Mr  Sterne  as  an  author,  I  am  willing  to  converse  with 
him  as  a  man. 

Sterne  [ bowing  low].  You  are  all  suavity  and  polite¬ 
ness,  Doctor.  Well,  a  man  is  privileged  upon  his  birth¬ 
day.  Suppose  we  talk  about — myself.  Have  you  ever 
reflected  on  the  influence  of  the  seasons  upon  nativity? 
The  last  leaves  were  falling,  when  I  was  swaddled — fit 
emblems  of  a  life  destined  to  be  stripped,  one  by  one, 
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of  its  alleviations — I  was  cradled  amid  tempests — the 
pitiless  raindrops  fell  faster  than  the  leaves — but  no 
faster  nor  no  fiercer  than  the  blows  of  misfortune  have 
fallen  incessantly  upon  my  helpless  head.  [He  produces 
a  pocket  handkerchief  of  the  finest  cambric,  and  buries  his 
face  in  iti] 

Johnson  [fidgeting  from  one  foot  to  another].  Poh,  Sir! 
These  are  foppish  lamentations.  Pray  let’s  have  no 
more  on’t. 

Sterne  [recovering  his  composure,  and  looking  at  the 
sky].  Nay,  but  hear  me !  See  how,  at  this  moment,  the 
sunshine  breaks  through  heavy  clouds,  transfiguring  all 
things !  ’Twas  thus  with  my  genius — nothing  could  for 
long  obscure  it — it  flashed  forth  in  spite  of  all — it  illu¬ 
mined  Lefevre’s  tears  and  Toby’s  smile — my  glance  was 
ever  upward - 

Johnson.  Which  prevented  you  from  remarking,  no 
doubt,  that  you  were  often  ankle-deep  in  mire  and 
garbage. 

Sterne  [airily].  Things,  believe  me,  incidental  to  the 
world  we  five  in.  Blame  the  dull  earth  for  them,  not  me. 
You  make  too  small  allowance  for  temperament — your 
own  as  well  as  mine.  Argument  was  your  weapon, 
always — inuendo,  sometimes,  mine — I  plied  the  rapier — 
you  (pardon  me)  the  bludgeon — what  matter  how  we 
got  our  effects,  so  long  as  we  got  them? 

Johnson.  A  truce  to  sophistry !  Mine  was  at  least  a 
weapon  before  which  impostors  trembled.  I  will  not  be 
provoked  into  using  it  upon  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 
[He  snorts.] 

Sterne.  Shade !  The  word  is  most  suggestive.  The 
lights  and  shades  of  literary  artifice — how  wholly  you 
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neglected  them !  That  is  why  people  nowadays  cannot 
read  your  Ramblers  and  your  Idlers.  Your  Dick  Shifters 
and  your  Minims  are  forgot — while  the  world  still 
cherishes — they  tell  me — Corporal  Trim  and  Mr  Shandy. 

Johnson  [glowering].  Sir,  if  by  the  world  you  mean 
the  mob  of  readers,  the  world  is  welcome  to  its  opinion. 
I  set  no  store  by  it. 

Sterne.  And  therein  lies  your  error — both  as  man 
and  author.  Had  you  been  susceptible  of  every  sort  of 
impression,  as  I  was — had  you  allowed  life  to  play  upon 
the  strings  of  your  being  at  its  will — you  had  been  a 
more  agreeable  man  and  writer.  Our  characters  are  dis¬ 
cernible  in  our  books.  Your  want  of  sensibility - 

Johnson  [interrupting].  There  it  is!  I  thought  we 
should  be  upon  it  soon !  Sensibility. . . .  Pray,  sir,  what 
practical  good  has  sensibility  ever  effected?  Sir,  sensi¬ 
bility  ever  stops  short  of  benevolence.  It  derives  a 
pleasing  melancholy  from  the  woes  of  others.  It  de¬ 
bauches  the  character  of  him  who  harbours  it.  It  makes 
him  the  prey  of  mawkish  imaginations.  It  is  but  another 
name  for  self-indulgence. 

Sterne.  Bless  me,  how  am  I  belaboured  with  words. 
But  there  is  no  active  benevolence — I  assure  you — 
without  sensibility  to  prompt  it.  Will  you  give  me  leave 
to  prove  so  much? 

Johnson.  Why,  yes,  sir — if  you  can. 

Sterne.  This  morning  my  occasions  took  me  to  the 
Bank  of  France.  There  were  several  customers,  and  I 
must  wait  my  turn.  Among  them  was  a  woman  of  the 
people — a  fair  face,  on  which,  however,  constant  toil 
had  already  set  its  mark.  She  handed  the  clerk  a  piece 
of  gold,  to  be  added  to  her  store.  He  eyed  it  with  sus- 
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picion — you  are  aware  that  the  coiners  of  base  money 
have  been  busy.  He  tested  it  between  the  blades  of  a 
little  instrument — a  sort  of  scissors.  It  bent — it  broke. 
He  threw  the  fragments  to  the  poor  woman.  “You  have 
been  cheated,”  he  exclaimed.  “The  coin  is  counterfeit — 
it  is  worthless.”  But  she  would  not  hear  him.  “  It  must 
be  real,”  she  cried.  “It  is  the  savings  of  months  of 
labour.  It  is  you  who  defraud  me !  You  have  destroyed 
my  money !  ”  The  clerk  persisted — bade  her,  at  last,  be 
gone.  She  passed  from  wrath  to  misery.  She  burst  into 
tears  and  lamentations.  I  hear  them  still !  My  own  tears 
were  rising;  the  other  gentlemen,  waiting,  like  myself, 
their  turn,  were  visibly  affected. 

Johnson.  Aye,  sir,  I’ll  be  bound  they  were.  French¬ 
men,  and  as  vaporous  and  fantastic  as  yourself.  A  won¬ 
derful  deal  of  good  your  combined  tears  did  the  poor 
woman.  So  much  for  sensibility ! 

Sterne.  Aye,  Sir !  So  much — is  sympathy  nothing? 
Is  it  nothing  that  our  sorrow  testified  to  the  oneness  of 
humanity?  So  much,  I  say;  but  more  also.  Permit  me 
to  finish  my  narrative.  I  plunged  my  hand  into  my 
pocket — a  plague  on’t,  I  drew  forth  an  empty  purse — 
but  the  others  followed  me — they  clubbed  together,  and 
made  up  two  louis  to  replace  the  bad  one.  Judge,  then, 
if  the  poor  soul  went  away  consoled  and  happy ! 

Johnson.  Sir,  did  you  take  the  woman’s  address? 
I,  too,  would  like  to  contribute  to  her  necessities.  You 
did  not?  That  was  remiss  in  you. 

Sterne.  Aha,  Dr  Johnson!  Where  is  your  stoicism, 
your  rigour?  You  also,  it  appears,  are  the  sport  of 
sensibility ! 

Johnson  [hotly].  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Sir.  I  am 
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actuated  by  that  determination  to  relieve  honest  and 
deserving  poverty  which  has  always  been  among  my 
principles.  Sensibility  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
despise  sensibility,  and  I  detest  sentimentalists.  It  is 
an  affair  of  reason,  pure  reason,  exclusively. 

Sterne.  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  an  affair  of  pure  reason 
exclusively !  [He  indulges  in  a  prolonged  cackle. ] 

Johnson  [stiffly]  •  Sir,  you  appear  to  be  diverted. 
Where  the  risible  faculty  is  so  easily  stirred,  a  vacuity 
of  intelligence  is  invariably  connoted.  I  will  wish  you 
a  very  good  morning. 

Sterne.  Good  morning,  Dr  Johnson !  Sensibility  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  of  course — Oh,  no,  nothing  at  all ! 
[He  vanishes,  leaving  a  trail  of  laughter  behind  him.  Dr 
Johnson  remains,  muttering  angrily  to  himself.  Presently, 
however,  a  good  humoured  smile  steals  over  his  rugged 
features;  then,  before  it  is  exhausted,  he  also  disappears.] 

VI 

MILTON  IN  HIS  LATIN  POEMS 

“Milton’s  Latin  verses  are  distinguished  from  most  Neo- 
Latin  verse  by  being  a  vehicle  of  real  emotion.  His  technical 
skill  is  said  to  have  been  surpassed  by  others;  but  that  in 
which  he  stands  alone  is,  that  in  these  exercises  of  imitative 
art  he  is  able  to  remain  himself,  and  to  give  utterance  to 
genuine  passion.”  mark  pattison 

In  spite  of  this  weighty  commendation,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Elegiarum  et  Sylvarum  Libri  have  not 
lacked  translators,  Milton’s  Latin  verses  have  been  over¬ 
shadowed,  as  is  only  natural,  by  his  English  poems.  It 
is  tolerably  certain  that  many  of  his  genuine  admirers 
pass  them  by  unread,  whether  from  inadvertence  or  from 
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a  want  of  familiarity  with  the  Latin  tongue.  Should  the 
latter  excuse  be  pleaded,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  allowed, 
for  Cowper’s  faithful  and  admirable  versions  are  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all.  There  are  also  the  translations  made  by 
J.  G.  Strutt  in  1814,  and  by  C.  Symmons  and  Francis 
Wrangham  in  Symmons'  Life  of  Milton.  Even  so  it  is 
pardonable,  in  a  world  where  there  is  so  much  to  read, 
if  the  Latin  poems  have  been  comparatively  neglected. 
Milton,  too,  may  be  held  in  part  accountable,  since  he 
prefaced  them  with  the  statement  that  most  of  them 
were  written  on  the  hither  side  of  his  twentieth  year, 
and  omitted  to  mention  that  several  of  them  were  the 
product  of  his  maturity.  The  remark  is  calculated  to  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  those  who  do  not  greatly  care  for 
youthful  flights;  yet  such  persons  might,  on  reflection, 
modify  their  opinion.  For  there  are  none  of  Milton’s 
early  compositions  in  English  which  have  been  preserved 
that  cannot  be  read  with  some  degree  of  pleasure.  Even 
the  “vacation  exercise”  in  which  Ens  appears  as  the 
father  of  the  Predicaments,  is  redeemed  by  the  fine 
address  to  the  poet’s  mother-tongue,  and  by  its  cata¬ 
logue  of  English  rivers,  the  property  of  each  hit  off  by 
an  appropriate  adjective  or  phrase.  Even  The  Passion, 
which  its  author  left  unfinished  (to  our  loss)  has  such 
lines  as: 

My  sorrows  are  too  dark  for  day  to  know : 

The  leaves  should  be  all  black  whereon  I  write, 

And  letters,  where  my  tears  have  washed,  a  wannish  white. 

And  the  poem  which  he  wrote  at  seventeen  on  the  death 
of  his  sister’s  child  is  beautiful  in  expression,  though  not 
profound  in  thought. 

This  paper,  then,  is  not  intended  for  professed  students 
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of  every  word  that  Milton  wrote,  in  whatever  language, 
but  for  those  who,  from  whatever  reason,  have  hitherto 
bestowed  little  or  no  attention  on  his  Latin  poems.  The 
writer,  having  himself  lately  emerged  from  ignorance  on 
this  subject,  offers  the  results  of  his  own  pleasant  study 
to  his  fellow  sinners.  He  has  tried  to  bring  before 
their  notice  all  such  passages  as  may  throw  light  on 
Milton’s  personality,  to  discern,  in  fact,  the  poet  in 
the  poems.  He  might  have  gone  to  Cowper  for  his 
versions,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
making  his  own. 

Without  further  preface,  then,  let  us  pass  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  poems.  The  first  impression  received 
when  all  have  been  read  is  that  their  contents  are  singu¬ 
larly  unequal  in  interest  and  in  quality.  Indeed,  it  is 
permissible  to  wonder  that  Milton  thought  some  of  them 
worth  preserving.  The  Gunpowder  Plot  seems  to  have 
appealed  strongly  to  his  young  imagination.  Four  epi¬ 
grams  and  a  long  narrative  poem  are  devoted  to  this 
subject,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Pope  and  Roman 
Catholicism  are  vilified  immoderately.  The  Author  of 
Evil  (whose  personality  seems  already  to  have  capti¬ 
vated  Milton)  appears  to  the  Pope  in  a  dream  and 
exhorts  him  to  destroy  James  and  his  parliament.  Fame, 
however,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Almighty,  makes 
known  these  fell  designs  in  Britain.  The  poem  ends 
abruptly  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  lamely,  as  though 
the  writer  had  tired  of  his  theme.  Milton  wrote  it  in  his 
first  year  at  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  To  that 
year  also  belong  four  elegies  occasioned  severally  by  the 
deaths  of  a  Vice-Chancellor,  a  University  Beadle,  and 
two  Bishops.  They  are  reminiscent  of  Milton’s  classical 
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models — Ovid  was  his  favourite — correct  in  phrasing 
and  conventional  in  tone.  The  poet  has  a  vision  of 
Bishop  Lancelot  Andrewes  in  heaven,  whom  probably 
he  had  never  seen  on  earth.  The  University  Beadle  he 
does  not  handle  so  lightly  as  the  University  Carrier.  It 
is  not  here  that  we  must  look  for  the  “real  emotion”  of 
which  Mark  Pattison  speaks;  nor  in  the  academical 
exercise  on  the  persistence  of  nature’s  youth,  which  was 
a  piece  of  “  devilling  ”  undertaken  for  a  Fellow  of  Christ’s. 

The  process  of  sifting  has  now  practically  reduced  us 
to  those  poems  which  have  to  do  with  Milton’s  personal 
feelings,  friendships,  and  experiences.  The  epistle  to 
Thomas  Young  breathes  a  genuine  emotion.  Young  had 
been  Milton’s  tutor  while  he  was  a  boy  at  St  Paul’s 
School,  and  had  won  his  pupil’s  heart.  Aubrey  describes 
him  as  “a  puritan  in  Essex  who  cutt  his  haire  short.” 
He  was  now  acting  as  Chaplain  to  the  English  merchant- 
community  at  Hamburg,  and  it  appears  from  Milton’s 
words  that  he  had  left  England  on  account  of  noncon¬ 
formity.  The  pupil’s  sympathies  are  stirred  as  well  by 
this  exile  as  by  the  fact  that  Hamburg  was  unpleasantly 
near  the  seat  of  the  war  then  raging  between  Imperialists 
and  Protestants.  His  regard  for  Young  lends  force  to 
his  nonconformist  leanings,  which  were  already  be¬ 
coming  defined.  After  addressing  Young  in  terms  of  the 
utmost  affection — “more  than  the  half  of  my  life”  he 
calls  him — the  writer  goes  on  to  express  indignation  at 
his  present  straits: 

The  help  thy  country  would  afford  no  more 
Thy  need  must  crave  upon  a  foreign  shore. 

O  England,  cruel  mother,  fiercer  grown 

Than  those  white  cliffs  where  still  the  waters  moan, 
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Fretting  them  ever,  wilt  thou  banish  far 
To  alien  kingdoms  and  to  scenes  of  war 
Thy  proper  offspring,  innocent  and  pure, 

Whom  God  hath  sent  thee  with  a  message  sure 
Of  Heaven  and  of  the  way  that  thither  leads? 

Nay  then,  if  just  requital  follow  deeds, 

Thou  hast  deserved  to  live  in  Stygian  gloom 
And  pass,  through  soul-starvation,  to  the  tomb. 

Here  is  a  foretaste  of  that  Miltonic  mood  which  ful¬ 
minates  against  the  self-seeking  shepherds  in  Lycidas, 
and  lashes  the  “new  forcers  of  conscience”  with  equal 
vigour  later  on.  For  the  time  being  the  mood  passes: 
the  poet  bids  his  friend  trust  in  God’s  protection  and  in 
his  own  brave  spirit,  nothing  doubting  but  that  happier 
years  are  yet  to  come,  and  that  a  period  will  be  put  to 
his  banishment. 

It  was  to  Thomas  Young  that  Milton  owed — as  he 
tells  us  in  the  course  of  this  epistle — his  first  taste  for 
poetry,  but  that  he  was  able  to  slake  his  thirst  for  study 
so  long  and  so  deeply,  Milton’s  father  is  to  be  thanked. 
Persuaded  that  his  son  was  no  ordinary  man,  the  elder 
Milton  did  no  seek  to  burden  him  with  the  fetters  of  a 
profession,  but  allowed  him  to  indulge  his  genius  to  the 
full.  Nevertheless,  from  the  Latin  epistle  Ad  Patrem, 
it  is  clear  that  he  was  inclined  to  question  the  value  of 
an  excessive  devotion  to  the  Muses.  In  this  epistle 
Milton  puts  forth  an  eloquent  plea  on  behalf  of  poetry, 
and  foretells  with  proud  conviction  his  own  eminence 
in  the  art.  Sharing  his  father’s  love  of  music — the  elder 
Milton  was  both  composer  and  performer — he  reminds 
him  that  poetry  and  music  are  sister- arts.  “It  is  no 
wonder,”  he  says,  “that  you,  a  musician,  should  have 
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a  poet  for  a  son,”  and  then,  in  a  fashion  which  recalls 
the  utterance  of  Horace  on  the  same  subject,  he  goes  on 
to  enumerate  all  the  benefits  he  owes  to  his  father.  He 
cannot  hope  to  make  a  recompense,  but  he  will  re¬ 
member  them  as  long  as  he  lives.  He  refuses  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  his  father’s  hatred  of  poetry;  "for  you 
never  bade  me,"  he  says,  "follow  the  beaten  path  of 
gain,  in  hope  of  my  making  a  fortune ;  nor  did  you  seek 
to  make  a  lawyer  of  me.  It  was  my  mind  you  desired 
should  be  enriched;  and  therefore  you  allowed  me  to 
company  with  learning  in  our  deep  retirement,  far  from 
the  stir  of  cities. . . .  What  more  precious  gift  could  a 
father  give,  what  Jove  himself,  though  he  had  given 
everything  except  the  sky?  ”  "  I  then,”  he  proceeds 
prophetically — 

I  then,  albeit  lowliest  of  the  throng, 

Shall  yet  be  crowned  amid  the  sons  of  song ; 

Not  lost  obscurely  in  the  mass  of  men, 

A  soul  apart,  remote  from  vulgar  ken. 

Hence,  anxious  care,  hence,  passion’s  vain  debate, 

And  envy,  with  the  sidelong  glance  of  hate ! 

I  reck  not,  slander,  of  thy  poisonous  ban; 

Against  me,  hateful  brood,  ye  nothing  can. 

The  epistle  ends  with  reiterated  assertions  of  devotion 
and  gratitude,  and  the  hope  that  even  these  youthful 
verses  may  survive,  that  so  the  name  and  goodness  of 
the  writer’s  father  may  be  preserved,  to  be  an  example 
to  others  of  what  fatherhood  should  be. 

Let  us  now  look  for  the  poet  on  a  different  plane  of 
feeling.  The  elegy  On  the  Approach  of  Spring  is  almost 
Ovidian,  but  if  we  are  to  read  of  the  loves  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  perhaps  it  is  preferable  to  read  of  them  in 
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the  older  author.  The  seventh  elegy  provides  more  at¬ 
tractive  metal — it  is  a  picture  of  Milton  in  love,  and  in 
love  for  the  first  time.  It  belongs  to  his  twentieth  year. 
Now,  who  is  to  say  whether  it  is  the  record  of  a  genuine 
experience,  or  a  mere  academic  exercise?  That  is  a 
question  to  which  I  can  offer  no  decisive  reply.  But  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  few  young  men  reach  their  twentieth 
year  without  being  completely  (if  momentarily)  subju¬ 
gated  by  some  passing  beauty,  that  the  mingled  feelings 
of  bliss  and  despair  thereby  engendered  are  apt  to  drive 
them  into  verse-making,  that  Milton  was  a  poet,  and 
gifted  with  a  facility  for  writing  Latin,  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not  look  upon  this  effusion  in  a  dead 
language  as  the  genuine  expression  of  a  living  emotion, 
which  was  none  the  less  real  to  the  writer  because  he 
never  had  speech  with  his  goddess,  nor  even  saw  her  a 
second  time.  He  was  certainly  impressionable  to  beauty 
in  woman;  we  know  so  much  from  his  Italian  sonnets 
to  the  dark-eyed,  dark-haired  lady,  and  from  numerous 
passages  in  his  English  works.  To  turn  to  our  elegy;  it 
begins  in  the  approved  fashion  with  an  account  of  the 
author’s  indifference  to  love,  and  a  challenge  to  “the 
blinded  boy,  who  shoots  so  trim.”  Then  comes  Cupid’s 
rejoinder,  the  poet’s  scorn  of  it,  and,  inevitable  result, 
his  signal  downfall.  In  what  follows  I  have  attempted 
a  paraphrase  rather  than  an  exact  translation,  but  have 
introduced  nothing  which  is  not  in  the  original.  We 
take  up  the  poem  at  what  we  may  call  its  last  scene: 

Cupid  spake:  I  did  but  smile. 

Heedless  of  the  urchin’s  guile; 

With  no  tremour  at  the  heart 

Saw  him  shake  his  golden  dart. 
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Then  it  chanced  ray  footsteps  strayed 
Where  was  many  a  youth  and  maid, 
Pacing  softly  to  and  fro : 

Ne’er  was  seen  a  fairer  show. 

Should  I  turn  my  eyes  away? 

I  was  young  as  well  as  they. 

Careless  of  impending  bane, 

Straight  I  gave  my  glances  rein. 

One  above  all  others  fair 
(Source,  alas !  of  this  despair) 

Marked  I;  so  might  Venus  bright 
Choose  to  dazzle  mortal  sight. 

Crafty  Love  directs  my  gaze, 

While  about  her  face  he  plays. 

Now  about  her  lips  he  flies, 

Now  her  cheeks,  and  now  her  eyes, 
And  at  every  move  a  dart 
Hurls  at  my  defenceless  heart. 

Then  a  madness  o’er  me  came; 

All  my  soul  exhaled  in  flame. 

She,  the  light  of  all  my  day. 

From  my  gaze  was  stol’n  away. 

All  my  heart  is  rent  in  twain : 

To  forget  her  I  am  fain: 

Yet  I  find  but  one  relief. 

Still  to  nurse  my  hopeless  grief. 

*  *  *  * 

Might  I  see  her  once  again, 

Might  I  tell  her  all  my  pain ! 

Her  heart,  it  may  be,  is  not  stone, 

It  may  be  she  would  hear  my  moan. 
Lovers,  hearken  to  my  cry, 

None  ever  loved  so  deep  as  I ! 

Thou  too,  Venus’  winged  seed, 

Now  I  fear  thy  bow  indeed; 

Offerings  will  I  ever  bring 
For  thine  altar’s  honouring. 
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Every  lover,  now  I  know, 

Finds  his  comfort  in  his  woe. 

Only,  if  with  fresh  intent 
On  me  again  thy  bow  is  bent, 

Be  the  arrow  darted  through 
Not  a  single  heart,  but  two. 

So  much  for  this  romantic  episode;  but  if  the  reader 
desires  a  firmer  footing  among  realities,  he  will  find  it 
in  the  epistles  to  Charles  Diodati,  one  of  the  closest 
friends  of  Milton’s  early  manhood.  It  may  be  well  to 
recall  the  circumstances  of  their  intimacy.  They  were 
of  the  same  age,  and  while  schoolfellows  at  St  Paul’s 
made  a  friendship  which  was  only  broken  by  Diodati’s 
death.  His  father  was  an  Italian,  born  at  Geneva,  who 
practised  medicine  in  London,  and  had  married  an 
English  lady.  Charles  Diodati  went  to  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  before  Milton  went  to  Cambridge,  but  no  doubt 
they  met  in  the  vacations,  and  they  certainly  corre¬ 
sponded.  Diodati  chose  his  father’s  profession,  and  it 
is  to  him  that  Milton  is  thought  to  have  referred  when 
he  writes  in  Comus  of 

A  certain  shepherd  lad, 

Of  small  regard  to  see  to,  yet  well  skilled 
In  every  virtuous  plant  and  healing  herb 
That  spreads  her  verdant  leaf  to  the  morning  ray : 

He  loved  me  well,  and  oft  would  beg  me  sing. 

It  was  to  this  friend,  who  inquired  what  he  was  about, 
that  Milton,  at  the  end  of  his  studious  residence  at 
Horton,  confided  that  he  was  “thinking,  with  God’s 
help,  of  immortality.”  Anything,  then,  that  bears  upon 
their  friendship,  as  several  of  the  Latin  elegies  do,  must 
be  of  interest,  and  may  yield  fragments  of  autobiography. 
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In  the  first  of  them  we  do  not  have  to  look  far  for  such 
a  fragment.  It  is  written  from  London,  in  1627,  during 
the  period  of  Milton’s  enforced  absence  from  Cambridge. 
The  poet,  as  every  one  knows,  had  been  “sent  down” 
for  some  breach  of  discipline.  The  exact  nature  of  his 
offence  has  never  been  determined,  but  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  he  had  kicked  against  the  prescribed  course 
of  study,  and  had  tried  to  take  a  line  of  his  own.  In 
later  years  Milton  spoke  handsomely  of  the  Fellows  of 
Christ’s,  but  slightingly  of  the  academic  routine.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that,  while  more  of  our  considerable  poets 
were  bred  at  Cambridge  than  at  Oxford,  few  of  them — 
for  instance,  Milton,  Gray,  and  Wordsworth — thought 
much  of  the  studies  of  the  place.  Cambridge,  however, 
may  console  herself  with  the  reflection  that  she  treated 
none  of  her  poets  as  hardly  as  Oxford  treated  Shelley. 
This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  Let  us  hear  Milton  on  his 
rustication.  He  speaks  with  a  little  bitterness,  as  was 
almost  inevitable.  “I  have  no  anxiety  to  revisit  the 
reedy  Cam,”  he  writes.  “  I  dislike  its  bare  and  shadeless 
fields  ” — Cowley  wrote  of  those  same  fields  with  affection 
a  few  years  later — “Cambridge  is  no  fit  place  for  poets. 
I  care  not  to  endure  for  ever  the  threats  of  a  harsh  task¬ 
master,  and  the  other  matters  that  my  nature  cannot 
brook.  If  to  come  home  and  to  have  leisure  for  one’s 
own  pursuits  is  exile,  then  I  do  not  refuse  an  exile’s  lot 
or  name;  indeed  I  delight  in  my  banishment.”  He  did, 
of  course,  return  to  Cambridge,  and  there  was  no  further 
disagreement  with  the  authorities  there.  Meanwhile  he 
goes  on  to  tell  his  friend  what  are  the  occupations  of  his 
exile.  Books  are  his  life,  he  says,  and  occupy  him  entirely. 
(This  was  before  he  fell  a  victim  to  Cupid’s  arrow.)  His 
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recreation  is  the  theatre,  and  he  enumerates  the  char¬ 
acters  who  tread  the  stage — the  reverend  senior,  the 
spendthrift  heir,  the  lover,  the  soldier  on  furlough,  the 
slave  who  helps  his  master’s  son  and  cheats  his  master, 
and  so  forth.  Most  of  these,  as  Warton  remarks,  belong 
to  the  Latin  drama,  but  several  are  not  peculiar  to  it; 
and  in  the  lines  which  follow,  we  seem  to  recognise  the 
stories  of  Romeo  and  Hamlet.  Milton  must  have  had 
these  couplets  in  mind  when  he  wrote  more  perfectly  of 
the  theatre,  later  on,  both  in  L’ Allegro  and  II  Penseroso. 
They  are  the  germs  of 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by, 

and  of 

Then  to  the  well  trod  stage  anon, 

If  Jonson’s  learned  sock  be  on. 

Occasionally,  he  continues,  he  visits  a  garden  on  the 
confines  of  the  city — that  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Professor 
Masson  suggests — where  he  is  dazzled  by  the  host  of 
beauties  walking  beneath  the  elms.  The  sight  elicits  a 
handsome  compliment  to  English  girlhood. 

Yield,  you  beauties  of  old  time. 

Praised  in  many  a  classic  rhyme, 

And  you  foreign  maidens  yield, 

English  beauty  holds  the  field  ; 

Fame  enough  in  second  place, 

When  such  the  victors  in  the  race. 

But  the  poet  is  not  going  to  be  ensnared,  he  says,  in 
spite  of  his  admiration.  “  I  am  determined  to  go  back 
to  the  rushy  marshes  of  the  Cam,  and  to  hear  once  more 
the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  Schools.” 

Diodati’s  answer  to  this  epistle  has  not  been  preserved. 
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The  following  Christmas,  however,  when  staying  in  the 
country,  he  wrote  Milton  some  verses,  for  whose  in¬ 
feriority  he  asked  indulgence  on  account  of  the  gaieties 
amid  which  he  was  then  living.  Milton’s  reply  is  included 
among  the  Latin  poems.  After  assuring  his  friend  of  his 
affection,  and  denying  that  his  verses  stand  in  any  need 
of  apology,  he  affirms,  in  a  vein  half  serious  and  half 
ironic,  that  the  best  effusions  of  lyric  poets  have  always 
been  inspired  by  wine,  thus  endorsing  th eadimam  cantare 
sevens  (sober  thinkers  cannot  sing)  of  Horace.  Ovid,  he 
says,  wrote  ill  from  his  place  of  exile,  because  there  was 
no  feasting  there,  and  the  vine  was  not  native  to  the 
soil — a  judgment  quite  odd  enough  to  make  one  scent 
irony,  since  some  of  Ovid’s  most  effective  work  was 
certainly  inspired  by  his  banishment.  But  it  must  be 
quite  otherwise,  Milton  continues,  with  the  epic  poet. 
He  must  be  sparing  in  food,  and  a  water-drinker.  He 
must  be  marked  by  innocence  and  chastity,  by  severe 
manners  and  unspotted  hands.  That,  we  know,  was 
Milton’s  own  ideal.  He  is  at  present  occupied,  he  winds 
up,  with  an  ode  proper  to  the  season — the  rough  draft, 
no  doubt,  of  the  English  poem  “On  the  Morning  of 
Christ’s  Nativity’’ — which  he  intends  to  submit  to  his 
friend’s  inspection. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  be  gleaned  from  the  Latin 
poems,  until  we  reach  the  period  of  his  Italian  travel. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  after  leaving  Cambridge  he 
spent  the  ensuing  five  years  in  his  father’s  house  at 
Horton,  during  which  time  the  most  beautiful  and 
finished  of  his  shorter  poems  were  written — L’ Allegro, 
II  Penseroso,  Comus,  Lycidas,  and  others.  This  early 
flowering-time  was  perhaps  the  happiest  part  of  his  life. 
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Released  from  college  discipline,  he  was  free  to  be  the 
master  of  his  own  studies,  and  to  compose  or  be  silent 
at  his  pleasure.  He  was  exempt  from  financial  cares. 
An  unhappy  marriage,  a  poet  turned  into  a  writer  of 
despatches,  disappointments,  controversies,  loss  of  eye¬ 
sight,  all  these  were  still  the  grim  secrets  of  the  future. 
The  death  of  his  mother  in  1637  was  the  precursor  of  the 
breaking-up  of  his  home-life.  With  his  father’s  consent, 
who  did  not  grudge  the  expense  of  this  coping-stone  of 
education,  he  set  out  to  visit  Italy,  the  land  of  poets 
and  romance,  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  “  It 
was  specially  the  desire  of  social  converse  with  the  living 
poets  and  men  of  taste,”  writes  Mark  Pattison,  " — a 
feeble  generation,  but  one  still  nourishing  the  traditions 
of  the  great  poetic  age — which  drew  Milton  across  the 
Alps.”  This  "feeble  generation”  welcomed  with  respect 
and  appreciation  one  who  could  write  poetry  in  at  least 
three  languages — English,  Latin,  and  their  own.  Dr 
Johnson  once  permitted  himself  to  say,  in  a  splenetic 
moment,  "The  reciprocal  civility  of  authors  is  one  of 
the  most  risible  scenes  in  the  farce  of  life,”  a  hard  saying, 
yet  not  devoid  of  truth,  so  that  in  the  complimentary 
verses  exchanged  between  Milton  and  his  Italian  friends, 
a  high  order  of  merit  need  not  be  expected.  Of  the 
Englishman’s,  only  one  specimen,  in  fact,  remains,  the 
lines  addressed  to  Salsilli,  a  Roman  poet,  on  his  sickness, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  climate  of  London  is  stigma¬ 
tised  as  the  worst  in  the  world,  possibly  because  the 
sufferer  was  out  of  conceit  with  his  own.  Milton  appears 
to  have  delighted  most  in  his  sojourn  at  Florence,  with 
its  memories  of  the  Tuscan  bards.  Rome,  too,  he  visited, 
and  Naples.  At  Rome  he  heard  Leonora  Baroni,  the 
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greatest  living  singer,  and  wrote  three  Latin  epigrams 
in  her  honour.  It  was  customary  for  strangers  to  pay 
the  singer  such  a  tribute,  but  Milton’s  enthusiasm  was 
perfectly  genuine. 

The  heart  of  Tasso,  as  in  song  he  told, 

Another  Leonora  once  controlled. 

Whate’er  his  pangs — and  what  has  grief  above 
The  gnawing  anguish  of  neglected  love? 

If  living  still,  to  your  sweet  service  vowed, 

He  yet  might  wear  his  fetters,  and  be  proud; 

Happy,  who  still  might  listen  as  you  sang, 

The  while  your  mother’s  lute  in  concert  rang ! 
Whatever  frenzy  then  usurped  his  breast, 

Your  voice  could  give  his  stormy  passion  rest, 
Restore  his  mind,  impatient  of  control, 

And  all  his  lost  tranquillity  of  soul. 

At  Rome,  too,  Milton  was  deeply  attracted  by  the 
charms  of  a  dark-eyed  Italian  lady;  but  these  he  cele¬ 
brated  in  her  own  language. 

It  was  at  Naples,  however,  that  he  made  acquaintance 
with  the  person  who  was  probably  of  the  greatest  service 
to  him  during  his  travels  in  Italy — the  most  interesting 
also,  if  we  except  Galileo,  whom  he  visited  from  Florence, 
“grown  old,  a  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition.’’  Giovanni 
Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  now  seventy-eight  years  of  age, 
had  befriended  two  generations  of  Italian  poets.  He 
had  entertained  Tasso  as  a  guest,  had  written  his  life 
and  had  secured  his  burial-place  against  forgetfulness. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  poet’s  heir  had  not  caused 
so  much  as  his  name  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  and 
it  was  Manso  who  made  good  the  omission.  He  had  also 
been  the  patron  of  Marini,  a  writer  of  great  repute  in 
his  day,  the  father  of  the  metaphysical  school  of  poetry, 
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whose  English  exponents  enjoyed  a  great  but  transient 
popularity,  as  witness  Cowley’s  name.  Marini  also  he 
outlived,  and  erected  a  monument  to  him  in  Naples. 
This  veteran  Maecenas  now  welcomed  Milton  under  the 
roof  which  had  sheltered  Tasso.  The  English  poet,  deeply 
read  in  Tasso’s  works,  must  here  have  found  himself 
amid  scenes  of  peculiar  interest.  He  expresses  his  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Manso  in  a  Latin  poem  written  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  from  Naples.  Manso’s  name,  he  says, 
will  be  imperishably  associated  with  those  of  Tasso  and 
Marini.  Would  that  he  might  himself  meet  with  so 
noble  a  protector !  The  succeeding  passage  is  of  value 
as  showing  the  subject  upon  which  Milton  at  that  time 
intended  to  write  an  epic  poem.  "  Would  that  fate  might 
grant  me  such  a  friend  as  you,”  he  writes,  “as  skilled  to 
show  honour  to  poetic  men,  if  one  day  I  shall  invoke  in 
song  the  shades  of  our  British  Kings,  and  Arthur  in  the 
realm  of  Faerie  still  meditating  wars  upon  the  earth: 
if  I  shall  tell  of  the  high-souled  heroes  of  the  Round 
Table,  and,  should  inspiration  be  granted  me,  break  the 
Saxon  ranks  before  the  Britons’  onset !  And  when  at 
last,  at  the  end  of  a  life  to  which  such  utterance  was  not 
denied,  I  surrendered  to  death,  might  such  a  friend  stand 
beside  me  with  weeping  eyes,  to  whom  it  were  enough 
to  say,  Remember  me.  He  would  consign  my  ashes  to 
the  urn,  he  would,  perhaps,  command  a  marble  sem¬ 
blance  of  my  features,  entwined  about  the  brows  with 
Paphian  myrtle  or  Parnassian  bay,  and  I  should  rest  in 
quiet  and  security.”  This  peroration  is  in  the  high  com¬ 
plimentary  vein,  but  it  does  not  detract  from  the  interest 
of  Milton’s  recorded  intention  to  deal  with  the  Arthurian 
legend.  He  abandoned  the  intention,  for  whatever 
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reason,  but  he  left  the  theme,  as  we  know,  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  course  of  time  by  a  successor  worthy  of  the  task. 

The  tale  of  Milton’s  Latin  poems  is  nearly  told.  One, 
however,  remains  to  be  considered,  which,  practically 
the  last  in  point  of  chronology,  surpasses  all  the  rest  in 
beauty.  This  is  the  Epitaphium  Damonis,  an  elegy  which 
those  who  love  Lycidas  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  Passing 
through  Geneva,  on  his  homeward  journey,  Milton  heard 
of  the  death  of  Charles  Diodati.  It  was  the  second  of  his 
friendships  to  be  prematurely  ended.  It  is  only  because 
of  its  Latin  weeds  that  the  Epitaphium  Damonis  has  not 
been  more  widely  appreciated.  Whoever  reads  this  poem, 
even  if  he  cannot  subscribe  to  Mark  Pattison’s  opinion 
that  “in  the  Latin  elegy  there  is  more  tenderness  than 
in  the  English,”  must  admit  that  there  rings  through 
it  a  cry  of  genuine  bereavement ;  and  that  true  and  deep 
feeling  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  any  tyranny  of  style, 
elaborate  as  is  the  phraseology  employed.  It  is  as  hard 
to  translate  this  elegy  worthily  as  it  is  to  translate  the 
Virgilian  laments  for  Daphnis  and  Gallus,  or  the  dirge 
of  Theocritus  by  which  they  were  inspired.  Milton’s 
tribute  is  informed  by  the  same  pastoral  spirit  as  its 
predecessors,  it  has  the  same  background  (Arcadian  or 
Sicilian,  whichever  we  prefer  to  call  it),  the  same  mytho¬ 
logical  accessories.  In  other  words,  its  language  is  highly 
allegorical;  but  so  is  the  language  of  Lycidas,  and  in 
Lycidas  every  one  discerns  the  emotion  behind  the  alle¬ 
gory.  Nothing  but  success  justifies  the  use  of  a  conven¬ 
tional  setting,  and  Milton  has  succeeded.  I  can  only 
ask  for  indulgence  in  my  rash  attempt  to  reproduce 
some  of  the  finer  passages  of  his  elegy. 

The  pastoral  note  is  struck  at  once.  The  nymphs  of 
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Sicily  are  invoked  to  tell  of  the  lamentations  of  Thyrsis 
over  the  untimely  death  of  Damon.  Twice  had  the  wheat 
formed  in  the  green  ear,  twice  had  it  ripened  to  harvest, 
since  Damon  breathed  his  last,  with  no  Thyrsis  at  his 
side;  for  love  of  the  muse  had  kept  Thyrsis  captive  in 
a  Tuscan  city.  But  when  his  thirst  for  poetry  was 
quenched,  and  the  care  of  his  flock  had  called  him  home, 
then,  seated  under  a  familiar  elm,  he  first  fully  realised 
his  loss,  and  sought  to  unburden  his  breast  of  its  heavy 
sorrows: — 

Homeward  my  lambs !  I  reck  not  how  ye  fare, 

So  is  my  heart  distraught  with  other  care. 

What  power  in  earth  or  heaven  shall  I  name, 

Damon,  since  death  hath  shortened  thy  young  day? 
Leavest  thou  thus  thy  friends?  And  without  fame 
Shall  so  much  virtue  mix  with  common  clay? 

But  he  that  guides  the  spirits  on  their  way 
And  with  his  golden  wand  parts  these  from  those, 

Allots  to  thee  a  place  thy  peers  among, 

Suffering  thee  not  to  mingle  with  the  throng 
Of  meaner  spirits,  that  to  oblivion  goes. 

*  *  *  * 

Among  the  shepherd  swains  thy  praise  is  sure. 

But  what  has  envious  fate  in  store  for  me? 

Who  now  my  friend  will  be? 

Ah,  who  with  me  will  winter’s  cold  endure. 

When  o’er  the  world  a  frosty  mantle  lies? 

Or  torrid  summer,  when  the  herbage  dies? 

Who  charm  the  tedious  day  with  speech  and  song, 

And  at  my  side  defend  the  flock  from  wrong? 

But  now,  my  lambs,  I  reck  not  how  ye  fare, 

So  is  my  heart  distraught  with  other  care. 

Who  now  will  share  the  secrets  of  my  breast, 

Or  teach  my  heart  oppressed 
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Awhile  its  anxious  burden  to  forget? 

Or  who  will  cheat  the  dragging  hours  of  night, 

When  mid  the  glowing  embers  nuts  are  set, 

And,  tyrant  of  his  realm, 

The  south-west,  rushing  downward  from  the  height, 
Thunders  amid  the  branches  of  the  elm? 

***** 
Homeward,  my  lambs,  I  reck  not  how  ye  fare, 

So  is  my  heart  oppressed  with  bitter  care. 

Lonely  I  pace  the  pastures  and  the  fields, 

Or,  where  the  valley  yields 

The  dark  of  shady  boughs,  my  way  I  wend, 

Awaiting  nightfall’s  coming  in  a  cloud: 

Above  me  rain  and  wind  in  riot  blend, 

And  all  the  smitten  wood  is  dim  and  loud. 
***** 
Homeward,  my  lambs,  I  reck  not  how  ye  fare, 

So  is  my  heart  distraught  with  other  care. 

Ah  me,  the  beasts  that  roam  our  pastures  here 
In  choice  of  comrades  little  preference  know; 

None  sets  his  heart  on  one  companion  dear 

Whose  presence  charms,  whose  loss  were  source  of  woe 

Water  and  air  no  other  custom  yield; 

The  trifler  sparrow  never  lacks  a  friend, 

Who,  to  the  long  day’s  end, 

In  quest  of  food  beside  him  flies  afield ; 

But  if  a  kite  his  chance  companion  slay. 

Or  hedger  with  an  arrow  from  his  bow, 

He  little  recks,  but  heedless  flits  away. 

And  finds  another,  ere  the  sun  be  low. 

But  we,  whom  still  unlikeness  keeps  apart. 

We,  whose  uneasy  heart 
Dissevers  each  from  other,  hardly  find 
Amid  a  thousand  one  whose  equal  mind 
Matches  our  own ;  or,  find  him  though  we  may. 
Unlook’d  for  death  has  stol’n  him  from  our  gaze. 

And  leaves  us  to  lament  him  all  our  days. 
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The  poet  passes  on  to  express  regret  that  he  ever  took 
the  journey  to  Italy,  putting  sea  and  land  betwixt  him¬ 
self  and  his  friend,  though  it  will  always  be  a  solace  to 
remember  how  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Tuscan  singers. 
Damon  was  Tuscan,  too,  his  race  sprang  from  the  city 
of  Luca.  How  often  was  Damon  in  his  thoughts  during 
those  Florentine  days !  And  while  Thyrsis  fancied  him 
about  some  of  his  wonted  occupations,  Damon  was 
already  cold  in  death: — 

And  what  I  looked  for  on  a  future  day 
Deceitful  hope  made  present  and  my  own. 

"Damon,”  I  cried,  "why  take  we  not  our  way, 

If  naught  impedes,  along  the  banks  of  Coin, 

Or  to  the  hills  above  St  Alban’s  town? 

And  thou  shalt  all  the  simples  number  o’er, 

Or  plucked  by  lowly  marsh  or  breezy  down, 

Saffron  and  hyacinth  and  hellebore?  ” 

— Perish  they  all,  which  had  no  skill  to  stay 
His  death,  who  yet  had  mastered  all  their  lore. 
***** 

Where  seek  we  Damon  now?  Where  but  above? 
That  single  heart  and  that  white  virtue’s  flower, 

Oh,  seek  them  not  in  any  nether  grove. 

Dry  we  our  tears;  our  tears  are  shed  amiss 
For  him  who  now  in  purest  Heaven  dwells, 

Thither  uplifted  by  celestial  power, 

And  ’neath  his  feet  beholds  the  rainbow  set. 

For  him  no  longer  may  our  cheeks  be  wet 
Who  ’mong  the  blessed  quaffs  immortal  bliss. 

So,  since  thy  soul  the  angelic  muster  swells. 

Whether  as  Damon,  whom  our  woodlands  claim, 

Or  as  Diodatus,  thy  heavenly  name, 

Be  favourable  still  to  all  our  needs, 

And  prosper,  though  removed,  our  human  deeds. 
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Milton’s  pleasant  Italian  sojourn  is  at  an  end.  He 
returns  to  his  own  distracted  country,  laden  with  the 
weight  of  private  sorrow.  He  has  written,  with  one 
trifling  exception,  his  last  Latin  poem.  He  is  still  to  use 
the  old  language  as  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  but  in  the  form  of  stern  and  often  repellent 
prose ;  and  then  at  last,  in  the  dark  evening  of  his  days, 
is  to  compose  the  great  English  epic  which  was  the 
dream  and  the  lodestar  of  his  life,  whose  beckoning  ray 
was  never  wholly  quenched  amid  the  dust  of  controversy 
and  the  half-light  of  debate. 

VII 

THE  LITTLE  FLOWERS  OF  A  LIFE 

Suggested  by  Poems  of  Henry  King,  D.D.,  sometime  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  First  collected  from  various  sources  and  edited  by 
Lawrence  Mason  and  published  by  Humphrey  Milford  on  behalf 
of  the  Yale  University  Press. 

Scene  :  In  the  garden  of  the  Palace,  Chichester.  The  year  is 
1666.  Dr  Henry  King,  seated;  to  him  enter  Izaak  Walton. 

Walton.  A  right  good  morrow  to  your  Lordship,  this 
fair  spring  day!  As  my  business  occasioned  me  to 
Chichester,  I  have  put  on  a  boldness  to  thank  you  in 
my  proper  person  for  the  notable  letter  that  you  writ 
me  concerning  The  Life  of  Mr  Richard  Hooker,  our  great 
English  Divine;  as  well  to  satisfy  myself  of  your  happi¬ 
ness  and  comfort  in  a  position  from  which,  during  the 
late  troubles,  you  were  so  rudely  expelled. 

Dr  King.  Honest  Izaak,  I  thank  you  both  for  your 
courtesy  and  your  remembrance.  What  an  ensample  did 
that  holy  man  bequeath  us  of  judgment  and  polity  and 
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all  Christian  virtues !  And  how  signally  have  we  stood 
in  need  of  it  during  the  reign  of  the  saints,  self-styled 
and  canonized!  True,  that  tyranny  is  overpast.  Yet  I 
am  not  sure  our  poor  heads  be  not  too  bruised  to  wear 
the  mitre  with  the  former  sense  of  security  and  peace. 

Walton.  Good  Doctor  King,  take  comfort;  seeing 
that  now  for  five  years  the  son  of  our  martyred  Sovereign 
hath  sate  in  safety  on  his  throne,  and  our  Church  of 
England  is  restored  to  her  ancient  prerogatives. 

Dr  King.  I  know  it,  honest  Izaak;  but  I  was  too  near 
the  heart  of  our  sufferings  to  forget  them  readily.  Happy 
they  who,  even  as  yourself,  could  follow  private  paths 
with  tranquillity,  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence  and  of 
a  harmless  pastime ;  or  who,  like  worthy  Doctor  Thomas 
Browne  of  Norwich,  could  shut  out  the  din  of  civil 
discord  by  profound  immersion  in  the  study  of  nature. 

Walton.  Ah — if  your  Lordship  had  but  been  a  fisher, 
now,  of  trouts  as  well  as  of  men,  how  had  your  anxieties 
been  lightened !  Truly,  the  latter  pursuit  is  so  arduous, 
methinks  it  cries  aloud  to  be  tempered  by  the  amenity 
of  the  former,  especially  when  your  episcopal  angling 
was — and  is,  for  aught  I  know — in  troubled  waters.  Yet 
do  I  recall  that  your  Lordship  had  at  least  one  solace, 
being  born,  as  ingenious  Mr  Cowley  said,  “  for  love  and 
for  a  muse.” 

Dr  King.  Name  it  not,  my  good  friend !  What  have  I, 
a  Bishop  in  his  seventh  decade,  to  do  with  such  things — 
save  only  to  forget  them? 

Walton.  We  can  hardly  forget  that  which  is  a  part 
of  our  being.  And  if  you  could  forget  it  for  yourself,  I 
cannot  forget  it  for  you ;  having  lately  happened  on  this 
slender  volume  of  poems  [he  ■produces  a  book ]  which 
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Masters  Marriot  and  Herringman  have  rescued  from  the 
perils  of  oblivion;  a  posy  of  most  fragrant  flowers,  I 
assure  you. 

Dr  King.  The  piratical  rogues !  What,  may  not  a 
gentleman  commit  his  thoughts  to  verse  for  the  delec¬ 
tation  of  his  intimates  and  the  relief  of  his  o’erburthened 
heart,  but  these  knaves  must  needs  vulgarise  them  by 
the  sordid  process  of  the  Press !  This,  in  good  sooth,  is 
the  vaunted  liberty  of  printing,  to  steal  and  market  to 
the  public  what  was  meant  for  the  judicious  handling 
and  attention  of  a  few. 

Walton.  Good  Doctor,  take  it  not  so  hardly.  The 
doors  of  your  Cathedral  at  Chichester  are  open  to  all 
men  when  you  preach  God’s  word — why,  then,  grudge 
to  them  the  enjoyment  of  other  the  creations  of  your 
brain?  I  will  be  bold  to  argue  that  there  was  something 
of  a  foppery  in  that  custom  of  our  youth,  whereby  our 
gallants  loved  to  circulate  their  “sugared  sonnets” 
among  their  friends,  as  Will  Shakespeare  did,  in  an 
affectation  of  stealth!  Methinks  it  is  of  the  essential 
nature  of  man  to  bestow  freely  and  widely  of  the  best 
he  hath  to  give. 

Dr  King.  Well,  and  there  is  something  in  that.  Your¬ 
self  have  given  freely  of  your  curious  knowledge  to  all 
your  brethren  of  the  angle.  But  you  are  to  observe, 
good  Izaak,  that  there  must  not  be  sought  in  these 
fugitive  pieces  the  true  purpose  of  my  life;  which  was, 
and  is,  to  maintain  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  English 
Church,  in  the  which  I  have  been  raised  to  some  emi¬ 
nence  and  responsibility. 

Walton.  Who,  my  lord,  would  allow  that  sooner  than 
I,  who  was  bred  and  have  rested  a  loving  son  of  that 
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church?  Yet,  I  would  not  have  a  man,  even  though 
he  be  a  Bishop,  slight  those  heart-utterances  which  be 
wrung  from  him  by  joys  and  calamities,  both  public 
and  private ;  whereof  this  little  book  is  a  compendium, 
I  would  not  have  you  stamp  as  fugitive  your  elegy  upon 
our  martyred  saint  and  sovereign.  And  who  would 
willingly  forget,  so  long  as  the  royal  Swede  himself  is 
remembered, your  commendation  of  Gustavus  Adolphus? 
Nay,  I  see  I  must  recall  it  to  its  very  author;  so  heedless 
are  you  poets  of  your  own  outpourings.  Could  not  his 
victories,  you  ask,  act  as  charms  to  preserve  him  from 
destruction, 

"Those  early  trophies  in  stern  fight 
Torn  from  the  Dane,  the  Pole,  the  Muscovite ? 

Which  were  thy  triumph’s  seeds,  as  pledges  sown, 

That  when  thy  honour’s  harvest  was  ripe  grown, 

With  full-summ’d  wing  thou  Falcon-like  wouldst  fly, 
And  cuff  the  Eagle  in  the  German  sky ; 

Forcing  his  iron  beak  and  feathers  feel 

They  were  not  proof  ’gainst  thy  victorious  steel.” 

Ah,  the  brave  bird !  See  how  he  towers,  intent  upon  his 
quarry ! 

Dr  King.  Wrote  I  so,  indeed?  I  hope  your  Auceps 
would  not  disallow  me. 

Walton.  Trust  me,  he  would  not.  And  then  for 
private  matters,  ’twere  a  crime  against  Melpomene,  "the 
mournful ’st  muse  of  nine,”  had  your  Exequy  been  with- 
holden  from  the  world.  I  know  what  called  it  forth, 
I  know  your  loss.  But  see  how,  by  giving  utterance  to 
your  own  sorrow,  you  have  expressed  the  grief  of  others 
in  a  like  calamity,  and  comforted  their  sad  hearts. 
I  speak  as  one  that  found  it  so.  Thus  is  affliction  trans- 
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figured:  in  voicing  which  a  man  both  eases  his  own 
heart,  somewhat,  and  the  hearts  of  others,  his  com¬ 
panions  in  misfortune.  Be  patient,  you  can  hear  the 
passage  at  this  distance  of  time  [reading  softly  from  his 

book] .  g0Q(j  Hjgkf.  |  Thou  not  wake 

Till  I  thy  fate  shall  overtake: 

Till  age,  or  grief,  or  sickness  must 
Marry  my  body  to  that  dust 
It  loves  so  much,  and  fill  the  room 
My  heart  keeps  empty  in  thy  tomb. 

Stay  for  me  there ;  I  will  not  fail 
To  meet  thee  in  that  hollow  Vale.” 

I  pray  you  mark  that  last  couplet.  There  is  a  solemn 
witchery  about  the  invocation  which  holds  one  spell¬ 
bound.  I  would  have  forgone  a  week’s  angling,  and  of 
the  best,  to  have  wrote  it.  Nay,  I  am  serious,  I  warrant 
you.  And  now  mark  the  sequel : 

"  ’Tis  true,  with  shame  and  grief  I  yield, 

Thou  like  the  Vann  first  took  the  field, 

And  gotten  hast  the  victory 

In  thus  adventuring  to  dy 

Before  me,  whose  more  years  might  crave 

A  just  precedence  in  the  grave. 

But  hark,  my  pulse  like  a  soft  Drum 
Beats  my  approach,  tells  Thee  I  come; 

And  slow  howere  my  marches  be, 

I  shall  at  last  sit  down  by  Thee.” 

But  you  are  moved.  Pardon  me,  I  beseech  you,  my 
excess  of  zeal;  for  'twas  my  admiration  that  outran  dis¬ 
cretion. 

Dr  King  [ after  a  prolonged  pause,  during  which  Izaak 
surveys  him  anxiously ].  Old  friend,  here  is  nothing  to 
forgive. . . .  Our  sorrows  abide,  yet,  as  you  say,  they  are 
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transfigured.  They  borrow  a  new  quality  from  time. 
They  heal,  at  last,  the  wounds  themselves  inflicted.  Yet 
it  is  not  proper  nor  to  our  true  welfare  we  should  forget 

them.  I  thank  you  therefore,  for  the  reminder. . . .  But 
come,  genial  and  kindly  critic  as  you  are,  have  you  no 
faults  to  find,  no  censure  to  pass?  Neglect  not  that 
aspect  of  your  function,  lest  I  fall  a  prey  to  vanity! 

Walton  [; relieved  and  cheerful !].  There  was  a  blemish, 

then,  common  to  the  successors  of  Ben  Jonson,  that  I 
judge  your  Lordship  hath  not  wholly  avoided — I  mean, 
a  tendency  to  run  fantasy  to  death,  which  fault  we  find 
not  amongst  the  Elizabethans.  I  can  detect  you  some 
examples  in  this  book,  if  you  insist ;  as  when  you  write 

"we  our  heirs  may  call 
The  smiling  preface  to  our  funerall  ” ; 

or  compare  man  to  a  wasting  taper;  or  speak  of  Ben 
himself  in  death  as  wrapt  and  shrin’d  in  his  own  sheets, 
to  wit  his  poesy.  But  what  though !  These  be  but  spots 
in  the  sun,  and  where  were  we  without  his  radiance? 

Dr  King.  I  have  been  conscious,  myself,  of  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  quibble  and  to  indulge  in  far-fetched  and  incon¬ 
gruous  similitudes;  and  if  you  please  I’ll  repeat  to  you, 
ere  you  go,  a  later  piece  in  which  I  sought  to  amend  that 
error.  How  far  I  succeeded  you  shall  judge.  Here  be 
the  lines.  I  call  them 

A  Contemplation  upon  Flowers. 

Pray  you  note,  also,  by  their  substance,  the  direction 
of  my  thought. 

"Brave  flowers,  that  I  could  gallant  it  like  you 
And  be  as  little  vaine ; 
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You  come  abroad,  and  make  a  harmless  shewe, 

And  to  your  bedds  of  earth  againe ; 

You  are  not  proud,  you  know  your  birth, 

For  your  embroidered  garments  are  from  earth. 

You  doe  obey  your  months  and  times,  but  I 
Would  have  it  ever  spring  ; 

My  fate  would  know  no  winter,  never  dy 
Nor  thinke  of  such  a  thing; 

Oh  that  I  could  my  bed  of  earth  but  view 
And  smile  and  looke  as  chearefully  as  you; 

Oh  teach  me  to  see  death,  and  not  to  feare 
But  rather  to  take  truce; 

How  often  have  I  seen  you  at  a  bier, 

And  there  looke  fresh  and  spruce ; 

You  fragrant  flowers,  then;  teach  me  that  my  breath 
Like  yours  may  sweeten  and  perfume  my  death." 

Walton.  O  excellent  conclusion!  Bravely  said  and 
choicely !  My  lord,  I’ll  exercise  the  privilege  of  eld ;  I’ll 
prophesy.  There  shall  come  a  day,  if  not  in  this  realm 
then  in  New  England,  when  one  with  pious  care  shall 
gather  all  these  flowers  of  verse  that  you  have  so  prodi¬ 
gally  scattered  into  one  single  nosegay,  whereby  your 
memory  shall  ever  blossom  sweetly ....  And  so  I  take 
my  loving  and  respectful  leave  of  you,  for  a  season. 


VIII 

GLIMPSES  OF  DR  THOMAS  FULLER 
At  Broadwindsor. 

On  an  evening  towards  the  close  of  June,  in  the  year 
1635,  five  horsemen  might  have  been  (and  unquestion¬ 
ably  were)  observed  riding  along  the  principal  street  of 
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the  village  of  Broadwindsor,  in  the  shire  of  Dorset,  and 
drawing  rein  at  the  vicarage  door.  The  garments  which 
all  wore  were  plain  and  serviceable.  The  fashion  of  the 
age  encouraged  splendour  and  colour  in  men’s  raiment, 
but  these  persons  were  habited  as  for  a  journey,  which 
indeed  had  now  reached  its  end,  and  bore  about  them 
obvious  signs  of  days  passed  consecutively  in  the  saddle. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  dress  of  one  of  them,  who  dis¬ 
played  beneath  his  dark  riding-coat  a  close-buttoned 
black  jerkin,  tied  around  the  waist  by  a  thick  sash  of 
the  same  colour  and  surmounted  by  a  turned-down  collar 
not  of  lace  but  of  linen,  was  less  differentiated  from  that 
of  the  others  than  would  have  been  the  case  upon  occa¬ 
sions  of  greater  formality.  He  of  the  black  jerkin,  re¬ 
spectfully  greeted  by  a  waiting  man-servant,  was  the 
first  to  dismount,  and  was  seen  heartily  bidding  his 
companions  enter  and  refresh  themselves ;  but  they,  with 
many  civil  expressions,  begged  leave  to  be  excused  for 
that  time,  and  rode  away,  lifting  hats  in  salutation.  The 
dismounted  rider  watched  their  going,  lingering  upon 
his  threshold  so  long  as  the  sound  of  withdrawing  hoofs 
rang  upon  the  road.  We  have  leisure,  while  he  stands 
there,  to  observe  his  outward  mien  and  bearing.  We  see 
a  tall  man,  upon  the  hither  side  of  thirty,  upright  in 
figure,  largely  built,  one  too  much  preoccupied  with 
many  interests  to  be  over  careful  of  his  dress.  His  fair 
hair  curls  naturally;  his  countenance  is  frank,  ruddy  and 
untroubled,  he  smiles  readily,  yet  withal  is  grave.  He 
looks  what  he  is,  a  man  easy  of  access,  gifted  with  an 
understanding  sympathy,  but  as  ready  with  reproof,  if 
need  arise;  a  big  man,  big  in  heart  and  mind  and  body. 

He  of  whom  we  have  formed  this  mental  image,  and 
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from  whom  his  companions  but  now  parted  so  cere¬ 
moniously,  was  Master  Thomas  Fuller,  some  fifteen 
months  earlier  appointed  vicar  of  Broadwindsor.  In 
which  short  space  he  had  so  won  his  parishioners'  regard, 
that  when  it  got  abroad  that  he  intended  to  go  to 
Cambridge  to  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity, 
four  of  them  undertook  to  bear  him  company  upon  his 
journey,  and  would  take  no  refusal1.  Nor  was  this  an 
empty  compliment.  In  those  days  men  journeyed  on 
horseback  with  their  baggage  strapped  behind  them,  and 
a  solitary  traveller  was  apt  to  meet  with  unwelcome 
attentions  upon  the  road.  Ralph  Thoresby,  the  anti¬ 
quary,  never  got  home  from  such  a  journey  sound  in 
limb  and  in  pocket  without  thanking  God  “for  His 
mercies  to  me  and  my  poor  family.”  Safety,  or  a  reason¬ 
able  assurance  of  it,  lay  in  numbers,  and  the  four  friends 
were  determined  that  their  parson  should  not,  so  far  as 
they  could  prevent  it,  be  the  victim  of  robbery  or  vio¬ 
lence.  They  as  willingly  put  their  time  at  his  disposition 
as  their  society;  for  the  distance  from  Broadwindsor  to 
Cambridge  could  scarcely  be  compassed  by  riding  post, 
as  the  custom  then  was,  in  less  than  six  days.  To  London 
four  days  was  a  fair  allowance  (the  poet  Gay  rode  from 
London  to  Exeter  in  five),  and  from  thence  to  Cambridge 
a  couple  more.  On  their  return  our  travellers  probably 
had  their  own  beasts  sent  to  meet  them  at  Ilchester,  for 
the  last  stage.  It  is  pleasant,  by  the  way,  to  feel  sure 
that  Fuller  was  considerate  of  his  cattle,  “whose  dumb¬ 
ness,'  ’  he  says,  ‘  ‘  is  oratory  to  a  conscientious  man ;  and  he 
that  will  not  be  merciful  to  his  beast,  is  a  beast  himself2.” 

1  This  journey  is  chronicled  by  Fuller’s  earliest  biographer. 

2  Holy  and  Profane  State :  Life  of  Eliezer. 
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He  must  have  been  an  ideal  travelling  companion. 
That  he  possessed  a  cheerful  spirit,  not  to  be  dashed  or 
daunted  by  misadventure,  much  information  and  more 
curiosity,  those  who  have  glanced  even  casually  at  his 
Worthies  of  England  will  readily  believe.  The  talk,  be 
sure,  was  good  and  copious,  both  going  and  returning. 
One  of  his  comrades  we  may  readily  suppose  to  have 
been  “Henry  Drake,  Esq.,  my  dear  and  worthy  parish¬ 
ioner,”  a  kinsman  of  the  great  Sir  Francis,  who  had 
sailed  with  that  sea-rover  on  his  last  voyage.  That  was 
forty  years  earlier,  so  that  Henry  Drake  was  no  stripling ; 
but  what  was  a  j  ourney  on  horseback  across  half-a-dozen 
English  counties  to  one  who  had  sailed  the  Spanish 
main?  Here  is  one  story  that  he  told  to  Fuller  and  the 
rest  (“I  had  it  from  his  mouth,”  says  Fuller).  “Drake 
was  sailing  from  Porto  Rico,  and,  riding  within  the  road, 
a  shot  from  the  castle  entered  the  steerage  of  the  ship, 
took  away  the  stool  from  under  him  as  he  sat  at  supper, 
wounded  Sir  Nicholas  Clifford  and  Brute  Brown  to  death. 
"Ah,  dear  Brute,”  said  Drake,  "/  could  grieve  for  thee, 
hut  now  is  no  time  for  me  to  let  down  my  spirits.”  “Bravely 
spoken,”  cries  Fuller.  “A  soldier’s  most  proper  be¬ 
moaning  a  friend’s  death  in  war  is  in  revenging  it.”  And 
Henry  Drake,  who  has  been  a  playgoer  in  his  time,  adds 
in  corroboration :  “Aye — our  tears  were  not  yet  brewed1.” 

What  with  pleasant  talk,  the  various  incidents  of  the 
road,  and  the  stay  in  Cambridge  (where  they  were 
mightily  edified  by  their  vicar’s  dialectics  in  the  schools 
and  by  the  festivities  which  followed),  we  need  not 
unduly  commiserate  the  four  parishioners.  Willingly,  at 
the  same  time,  will  we  believe  them  to  have  been  good 

1  See  the  Life  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  Holy  and  Profane  State. 
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men  and  true.  No  doubt  but  it  was  personal  observation 
at  Broadwindsor  (tempered  by  his  own  ideal)  which 
suggested  to  Fuller  the  features  of  “The  Good  Parish¬ 
ioner1’’ — who,  “though  near  to  the  church,  is  not  far 
from  God” ;  who  “is  timely  at  the  beginning  of  Common 
Prayer”;  who  “in  sermon  sets  himself  to  hear  God  in 
the  minister”;  who  “at  every  point  that  concerns  him¬ 
self,  turns  down  a  leaf  in  his  heart”;  who  “hides  not 
himself  from  any  parish-office  which  seeks  for  him”; 
who  “is  bountiful  in  contributing  to  the  repair  of  God’s 
house”;  and  “pays  his  tithes  willingly  with  cheerful¬ 
ness.”  Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  all  his  parish¬ 
ioners  were  of  this  quality:  who,  in  an  imperfect  world, 
would  expect  so  much?  He  may  have  had  to  suffer  from 
individuals  such  as  vexed  the  divine  in  Cowper’s  poem : 

Quoth  one,  “A  rarer  man  than  you 
In  pulpit  none  shall  hear; 

But  yet,  methinks,  to  tell  you  true, 

You  sell  it  plaguy  dear.” 

He  may  have  been  annoyed  by  the  presence  in  his  flock 
of  idle  fellows  like  that  John  Matthews  who  was  rebuked 
by  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  the  middle  of  the  service  for 
kicking  his  heels  for  his  diversion.  But  these  were  minor 
matters.  “As  long  as  there  are  spots  in  the  moon” — 
the  words  are  his  own — “it  is  vain  to  expect  anything 
spotless  under  it2.”  On  the  whole  he  was  well  contented. 
Discontent,  indeed,  was  foreign  to  his  nature.  We  find 
no  splenetic  outburst  like  that  of  poor  Herrick  in  the 
next  county,  who  at  this  very  time  was  finding  Dean 
Prior  so  intolerable. 

1  Holy  and  Profane  State. 

2  Sermon  on  The  Old  Light,  preached  at  Exeter  in  1646. 
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A  people  currish,  churlish  as  the  seas, 

And  rude  (almost)  as  rudest  savages. 

With  whom  I  did,  and  may  re-sojoum  when 
Rocks  turn  to  rivers,  rivers  turn  to  men. 

Fuller  complains  of  no  such  “rocky  generation”;  but  it 
is  fair  to  point  out  that  in  respect  of  society  he  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  better  of  it.  Dean  Prior  is  a  tiny  village 
on  the  edge  of  Dartmoor,  whose  scenery  men  had  not 
then  learnt  to  admire,  even  were  it  possible  to  live  on 
scenery;  Broadwindsor  lies  in  a  fertile  district,  in  a 
county  affirmed  by  Fuller  to  be  self-supporting,  a  region 
where  many  families  of  position  were  content  to  dwell. 
He  had  friends  and  neighbours  among  the  Pouletts  of 
Hinton  Saint  George,  the  Napiers  of  Middlemarsh  Hall, 
the  Windhams  of  Pilsden  Court,  the  Gibbs  of  South 
Perrott,  and  (across  the  Devon  border)  the  Rolles  of 
Bicton.  “The  gentry  of  Dorset,”  he  has  himself  re¬ 
corded,  “in  birth,  brains,  spirit,  and  estate  were  inferiors 
to  no  county  in  England1”;  and  they  had  the  good 
sense  to  perceive  that  the  vicar  of  Broadwindsor  was  a 
man  worth  knowing. 

So,  then,  as  on  that  June  evening  Master  Thomas 
Fuller  gazed  from  his  garden  over  the  farmsteads, 
meadows  and  orchards  of  his  cure,  beholding  in  the 
distance  the  flash  of  a  white  cliff  and  a  glimmering 
expanse  of  sea,  he  may  well  have  murmured  to  himself — 
for  Scripture  was  very  generally  the  stuff  of  his  medita¬ 
tions — “The  lot  is  fallen  unto  me  in  a  fair  ground;  yea, 
I  have  a  goodly  heritage.”  And  if  regret  for  the  closer 
sociability  and  keener  intellectual  life  of  Cambridge  ever 
visited  him,  he  was  too  shrewd  a  man  to  entertain  it 
1  Worthies  of  England. 
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long.  He  believed  in  the  value  of  his  work ;  his  head  was 
full  of  the  books  he  was  to  write.  He  knew,  and  may 
have  exclaimed  with  Horace  (being  a  good  Latinist  as 
well),  “Quod  petis  hie  est,  est  Ulubris,  animus  si  tenon 
deficit  sequus”;  a  mind  at  peace  with  itself  can  find 
happiness  anywhere, 

From  very  shades  the  darkness  can  exclude, 

And  from  a  desart  banish  solitude1. 

At  Basing  House 

Leave  we  now  (the  phrase  is  Fuller’s)  the  orchard- vale 
of  Broadwindsor  and  its  pleasant  pastures.  Farewell  to 
the  quiet  chamber,  looking  seaward,  where  he  penned 
his  Holy  War  in  days  of  peace.  No  more  conferences 
with  rural  folk  upon  what  concerns  their  souls  and 
bodies;  no  more  leisurely  rambles  and  musings  on  the 
slopes  of  Pillesdon  Hill,  where  later  Wordsworth  was  to 
sojourn,  and  with  him  Coleridge,  to  whom  Fuller’s  genius 
appealed  so  closely !  Large  national  issues  are  at  stake, 
and  retirement  must  now  irk  the  spirit  of  one  who  is  an 
Englishman  as  well  as  a  clergyman.  The  same  mutterings 
of  coming  storm,  continually  more  ominous  and  angry, 
which  shortened  Milton’s  Italian  journeys,  and  brought 
him  home  to  champion  the  Parliamentary  cause,  pene¬ 
trate  also  to  the  Dorsetshire  vicarage,  where  their  call, 
although  it  wakes  a  different  response,  is  equally  com¬ 
pelling.  London,  the  centre  of  the  disturbance,  draws  to 
its  troubled  heart  this  pair  of  men,  who,  though  born  in 
the  same  year  and  “nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill,” 
seem  never  to  have  met.  Fuller,  moreover,  has  another 
incentive;  he  has  lost  his  wife  after  a  few  years  of 

1  Cowley  (adapted). 
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marriage,  and  looks  to  new  scenes  and  wider  interests 
to  mitigate  his  grief.  For  exactly  twelve  months  after 
the  raising  of  the  Royal  Standard  at  Nottingham  he  is 
found  in  London,  openly  of  the  King’s  party,  and  de¬ 
voting  all  his  energies  and  his  gift  of  persuasive  speech 
to  the  promotion  of  peace,  an  object  which  good  men 
still  conceived  as  possible.  At  last  he  sees  that  the 
attempt  is  hopeless,  and  joins  the  King  at  Oxford; 
presently,  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  and  de¬ 
sirous  of  sharing  in  its  hardships,  he  takes  service  with 
General  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  as  “camping  chaplain”  to 
the  troops. 

He  was,  after  several  months’  campaigning,  to  be 
separated  from  his  commander.  On  the  evening  of 
March  29,  1644,  Hopton,  defeated  near  Alresford  by 
Waller  earlier  in  the  day,  reached  Basing  House,  that 
memorable  stronghold  of  the  Royalists,  and  on  his  de¬ 
parture  left  Fuller  there,  presumably  to  act  as  chaplain 
to  such  of  the  garrison  as  were  of  the  established  religion ; 
the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  its  owner  and  defender, 
being  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  goodly  proportion  of 
those  with  him  professing  that  faith.  At  any  rate,  what¬ 
ever  the  precise  reason,  for  the  next  four  or  five  weeks 
Fuller  had  his  residence  at  Basing  House — a  situation 
unusual  enough,  it  must  be  owned,  for  the  occupant  of 
a  quiet  country  vicarage. 

For  now,  instead  of  the  plover’s  call  or  the  lowing  of 
cattle,  the  sound  of  shot  and  shell  must  be  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  his  thoughts.  In  place  of  freedom  to  wander 
over  hill  and  dale,  his  walks  must  be  confined  within  the 
battlements  of  a  fortress.  He  may  indeed  pace  the 
garden,  and  watch  the  denizens  of  the  old  dovecote 
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circling  round  their  home,  but  not  without  danger ;  must 
also  at  times  be  present  at  the  little  orchard  close,  where 
the  slain  are  laid,  when,  for  the  survivors’  sake,  there 
is  no  lingering  over  the  last  sad  rites.  “  I  saw  a  cannon 
shot  off,”  he  says,  with  memories  perhaps  of  interrupted 
obsequies.  “The  men  at  whom  it  was  levelled  fell  flat 
on  the  ground,  and  so  escaped  the  bullet.  Against  such 
blows  falling  is  all  the  fencing,  and  prostration  all  the 
armour  of  proof1.”  From  this,  as  is  his  manner,  he 
draws  a  moral,  with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned. 
Elsewhere  he  speaks,  not  (I  think)  in  metaphor,  of  a 
narrow  escape  from  death,  a  missile  having  pierced  his 
hat2.  Indeed,  he  bore  his  share  of  privations  and  perils, 
yet  therein  found  his  solace.  It  comforted  him,  he  says, 
‘‘to  draw  in  the  same  yoke  with  his  neighbours,  and 
with  them  jointly  bear  the  burden  that  our  sins  jointly 
brought  upon  us3.”  Yet  even  at  this  juncture  the  habit 
of  composition  was  too  strong  with  him  to  be  wholly 
given  up;  and  upon  the  march  he  gathered  material  for 
his  pen.  He  does  indeed  say,  ‘‘For  the  first  five  years 
of  our  actual  civil  war  I  had  little  list  or  leisure  to  write, 
fearing  to  be  made  a  history,  and  shifting  daily  for  my 
safety.  All  that  time  I  could  not  live  to  study,  who  only 
studied  to  live  ” ;  yet  he  has  also  recorded  the  fact  that 
he  was  employed  upon  his  Worthies  of  England  during 
these  very  weeks.  Indeed,  he  complains4  that  the  noise  of 
the  cannonading  disturbed  him  at  his  task !  If  he  had  less 
power  of  concentration  than  Archimedes  in  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  he  was  at  least  more  fortunate. 

1  Good.  Thoughts  in  Worse  Times. 

2  Good  Thoughts  in  Bad  Times.  3  Ibid. 

4  According  to  his  first  and  anonymous  biographer. 
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Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certified,  his  good  sense  for¬ 
bade  his  complaining  to  be  more  than  momentary.  The 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  had  certainly  its  attrac¬ 
tions  for  a  mind  always  ready  to  receive  new  impressions 
and  apt  to  study  character.  First,  there  was  the  place 
itself,  then  its  beleaguered  tenants,  in  whom  was  a  rich 
field  for  various  observation;  among  them  many  culti¬ 
vated  men,  as  was  the  Marquis  himself,  Thomas  Johnson, 
the  noted  herbalist,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Hollar  the  en¬ 
graver.  In  such  company  Fuller  would  be  at  his  ease. 

But  the  stronghold  itself,  which  he  had  seen  several 
times  as  he  rode  along  the  great  highway  to  the  west, 
with  what  keen  interest  must  he  have  explored  it !  What 
Basing  House  was  may  be  partly  understood  from  old 
prints,  but  more  fully  imagined  by  an  examination  of 
its  ruins.  The  battlements  of  red  brick,  whose  injuries 
the  kindly  turf  has  done  its  best  to  hide,  enclosed  within 
their  vast  circuit  what  was  at  once  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  England  and  the  greatest  of  any  subject’s 
house,  in  which  were  quarters  for  upwards  of  five 
hundred  persons.  The  dining-hall  measured  some  eighty 
feet  by  forty,  with  chapel,  guard-rooms,  and  domestic 
buildings  in  proportion.  But  what  more  than  all  at¬ 
tracted  Fuller,  than  whom  the  King  had  no  truer  sub¬ 
ject,  was  the  motto  or  posy,  Aimez  Loyauie,  which  the 
Marquis  himself  had  written  with  a  diamond  in  every 
window.  Basing  House,  resisting  its  assailants  year  in, 
year  out,  was  a  visible  embodiment  of  that  injunction, 
an  assurance  to  the  Cavaliers  of  the  reality  of  their  faith. 
Who  can  doubt  that  this  motto  strengthened  the  nerves 
of  the  defenders,  or  that  Thomas  Fuller’s  heart  beat  high 
in  response  to  its  appeal?  He  himself  has  told  us  little 
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of  his  sojourn  here,  but  that  is  in  keeping  with  his 
character.  “That  spoke  in  the  wheel  which  creaketh 
most,”  as  he  says,  “doth  not  bear  the  greatest  burden 
in  the  cart1.”  But  his  anonymous  biographer,  less  reti¬ 
cent  than  he,  assures  us  that  his  exhortations  and  en¬ 
couragement  were  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  soldiers, 
and  that  to  them  chiefly  is  to  be  attributed  the  happy 
issue  of  more  than  one  sortie.  Without  literal  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  this  statement,  and  without  supposing,  as  some 
appear  to  have  done,  that  our  divine  tucked  up  his  gown, 
seized  a  musket,  and  sallied  forth  to  victory  with  the 
rest,  we  are  positive  that  he  was  never  found  wanting 
to  his  duty;  that  he  did  encourage  the  troops  with 
glowing  words,  that  he  did  tend  the  wounded,  that  he 
did  offer  ghostly  comfort  to  the  dying. 

A  place  of  mixed  memories  must  Basing  House  have 
been,  in  later  days,  to  Thomas  Fuller.  It  was  still,  after 
he  left  it,  to  hold  out  for  another  seventeen  months. 
Without  doubt  he  followed  its  fortunes  at  a  distance, 
being  then  once  more  with  Hopton,  in  the  West.  Surely 
he  had  a  sigh  to  spare  for  Thomas  Johnson,  when  that 
gentle  herbalist  lost  his  life  in  a  sortie.  Surely  his  pulse 
quickened  as  he  heard  of  the  daring  exploit  of  Colonel 
Gage,  so  vividly  narrated  in  the  page  of  Clarendon, 
“and,”  says  that  historian,  “confessed  by  enemies  as 
well  as  friends  to  be  as  soldierly  an  action  as  had  been 
performed  in  the  war  on  either  side.”  One  can  picture 
Hopton,  with  his  officers  and  his  chaplain  about  him, 
drinking  in  the  details  of  it,  as  they  had  them  from 
some  travel-stained  and  tired  express;  how  Gage,  with 
Hawkins’  regiment  of  foot  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
1  Appeal  of  Injured  Innocence. 
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well-mounted  horse,  left  Oxford  on  a  Monday  evening, 
and  marched  through  the  short  June  night,  reaching  a 
wood  near  Wallingford  at  dawn,  amid  continual  dread 
of  collision  with  patrols  from  Reading,  Abingdon,  and 
Newbury;  how,  after  refreshing  themselves  in  this  wood 
for  some  hours,  he  and  his  men  travelled  through  bye- 
lanes  to  Aldermaston,  “  a  village  out  of  any  great  road  ” ; 
how  there  the  advanced  party  of  horsemen,  forgetting 
their  disguise  of  orange-tawny  scarfs  and  ribbons — the 
colour  of  the  Parliament — fell  upon  some  troopers  of 
the  enemy,  and  so  betrayed  themselves;  how,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  whole  force  must,  weary  as  they  were,  push 
on  through  the  night  to  Basing,  which  they  reached 
between  four  and  five  o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning; 
how  they  found  the  besiegers  on  the  alert,  but  drove 
them  back  after  a  fierce  and  stubborn  engagement, 
thereafter  sending  into  Basing  House  from  Basingstoke 
as  much  ammunition  and  stores  of  all  kinds  as  would 
provision  the  garrison  for  two  months  at  least.  The 
group  of  eager  listeners  heard  also  how  on  his  return 
Gage  evaded  the  enemy  in  passing  the  River  Rennet 
by  a  ford,  outwitted  them  at  the  Thames  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  so  arrived  safely  at  Oxford,  with  the  loss 
of  hardly  a  dozen  lives  and  some  half  hundred  wounded1. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  a  very  different  story  had 
to  be  told — the  story  of  that  day  when  Cromwell  took 
Basing  House,  “storming  it  like  a  fire-flood,”  and  it  was 
“run  to  the  very  ruins.”  On  the  feelings  of  Fuller  and 
his  general  at  those  tidings  it  is  of  no  avail  to  dwell. 
“Aimez  Loyaute.”  Those  words  are  the  worthiest  com¬ 
ment  on  the  dismantled  house  and  its  defenders.  These 
1  See  Clarendon,  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Book  vm. 
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men  lived  and  died  in  loyalty  to  what  they  held  most 
sacred ;  it  is  given  to  no  man  to  do  more.  And  Dr  Thomas 
Fuller,  being  one  who  even  as  they  never  violated  his 
convictions,  is  both  honoured  by  his  association  with 
Basing  House,  and  adds  to  its  renown. 

In  the  Pulpit 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  among  the 
printed  discourses  presented  by  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
to  his  chaplain,  with  the  request  that  “every  Sunday  he 
would  pronounce  one  of  them  in  the  pulpit,”  Dr  Thomas 
Fuller’s  were  included.  In  his  own  day  people  flocked 
in  crowds  to  hear  him,  and  he  was  connected  at  different 
times  with  half-a-dozen  London  churches.  Voluminous 
as  he  is,  and  to  some  extent  now  necessarily  archaic,  his 
oratory  is  yet  notable  for  its  wealth  of  illustration,  often 
of  a  homely  kind,  its  pregnant  aphorisms,  its  forceful 
logic  and  its  abundant  vitality.  The  quaintly-carved 
Jacobean  pulpit  in  Broadwindsor  Church,  which  once  he 
occupied,  ought  still  to  have  its  message  for  those  who 
aspire  to  beat  “the  drum  ecclesiastic.” 

“I  have  used  similitudes1.”  That  might  be  a  fitting 
motto  for  any  collection  of  Fuller’s  sermons.  The  power 
to  create  similitudes  is  the  mark  of  an  original  and 
ample  mind,  and  he  possessed  it  in  an  unusual  degree. 
Moreover,  a  comparison  once  started,  he  draws  it  out 
with  all  the  completeness  of  a  Homer  or  a  Milton. 
A  vivid  picture  to  him,  it  shall  be  as  vivid  to  his  hearers. 
“Suppose,”  he  says,  his  mind  recurring,  perhaps,  to 
some  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Low  Countries,  “the 
sea  should  break  into  the  land,  it  is  not  the  endeavours 

1  Hosea,  ch.  xii,  v.  10. 
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of  a  private  man  can  stop  it.  What  if  he  goes  down  with 
a  faggot  at  his  back,  and  a  mattock  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  spade  in  his  hand ;  his  desire  is  more  commendable 
than  his  discretion,  it  being  more  likely  the  sea  would 
swallow  him  up  than  he  stop  the  mouth  thereof.  No; 
the  whole  country  must  come  in;  children  must  bring 
earth  in  their  hats,  women  in  their  aprons,  men  with 
hand-barrows,  wheelbarrows,  carts,  cars,  wains,  wagons ; 
all  must  work,  lest  all  be  destroyed.”  The  preacher 
pauses  for  an  instant.  One  almost  sees  the  crowd 
hurrying,  the  men  pressing  every  possible  vehicle  into 
the  service,  the  women  and  children,  for  whom  none  is 
left,  determined  to  help  somehow,  anyhow.  And  then 
comes  the  application,  like  the  sure  stroke  of  a  hammer 
wielded  by  a  practised  arm.  “  So,  when  a  general  deluge 
and  inundation  of  God’s  anger  seizeth  on  a  whole  king¬ 
dom,  it  cannot  be  stopped  by  the  private  endeavour  of 
some  few,  but  it  must  be  an  universal  work,  by  a  general 
repentance;  all  must  raise  banks  to  bound  it1.”  Or, 
again,  consider  another  similitude,  far-fetched,  indeed, 
yet  forcible,  taken  from  a  later  discourse.  He  has  heard 
a  curious  story  about  “the  Irish  cock  of  the  wood.” 
These  birds,  he  is  told,  are  found  in  flocks ;  and  if  a  man 
shoot  one,  the  rest  do  not  fly  away  but  stay  staring  at 
him,  so  that  he  may  kill  them  all,  one  after  another,  if 
he  please.  Foolish  simplicity !  But  are  men  so  different 
in  their  contemplation  of  mortality?  Rather,  each  man 
seems  to  think  himself  exempted.  “Death  sweeps  away 
one,  and  one,  and  one,  and  the  rest  remain  no  whit 
moved  at  or  minding  of  it,  till  at  last  a  whole  generation 

1  “Fast  Sermon,”  preached  at  the  Savoy  Chapel,  December  28th, 
1642. 
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is  consumed.”  And  here  is  a  noble  passage,  worthy  as 
literature  to  rank  with  Horace’s  justum  et  tenacem : — 
“As  it  is  with  a  man  in  a  wreck  at  sea,  when  all  is  cast 
overboard,  the  victuals  that  feed  him,  the  clothes  that 
should  keep  him  warm,  yet  he  swims  to  the  shore  with 
his  life  in  his  hand ;  or  as  it  is  with  a  valiant  standard- 
bearer  that  carries  the  banner  in  the  time  of  battle,  if 
he  sees  all  lost,  he  wraps  the  banner  about  his  body, 
and  chooseth  rather  to  die  in  that  as  his  winding-sheet, 
than  let  any  man  take  it  from  him  or  spoil  him  of  it; 
he  will  hold  that  fast,  though  he  lose  his  life  with  it. 
Thus  Job  in  all  his  troubles  is  said  to  hold  fast  his 
integrity;  and  so  must  all  of  us  do,  hold  our  spirituals, 
whatsoever  becomes  of  our  temporals. . . .  There’s  not  a 
man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  if  he  be  of  an 
heavenly  temper  and  spiritual  resolution,  will,  in  the 
greatest  storm,  in  the  hottest  assault,  wrap  himself  round 
about  with  his  integrity,  and  will  not  let  it  go,  till  he 
go  along  with  it1.”  There  cannot  have  been  many  nodding 
heads  in  Dr  Fuller’s  congregation — unless,  indeed,  they 
nodded  in  approval. 

A  preacher’s  first  business  being  to  capture  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  hearers,  he  enumerates  some  of  the  means 
which  he  holds  to  be  proper  to  that  end.  “Preachers,” 
he  once  said  at  Exeter,  “must  vary  their  voices,  inter¬ 
changeably  using  frowns,  smiles,  swords,  salves,  cordials, 
corrosives,  as  occasion  is  offered.”  After  that  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  his  natural  spring  of  humour  welling 
up  in  his  sermons,  though  it  is  nowhere  vitiated  by 
irreverence.  He  was  probably  never  more  in  earnest 
than  when  he  preached  on  "Reformation”  at  the  Savoy, 
1  Sermon  at  St  Clement’s,  Eastcheap,  1652. 
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July  27,  1643.  It  was  his  last  public  utterance  before 
his  withdrawal  to  Oxford,  and  the  last  Royalist  discourse 
to  be  delivered  in  London  for  many  a  day.  Yet  even 
then  his  ingrained  habit  of  playing  with  words  cropped 
up,  provoking,  it  may  be,  the  ‘'frowns”  of  some,  and 
surely  the  “smiles”  of  others.  “Though  I  cannot,”  he 
says,  “expect  my  words  to  be  like  nails  driven  in  by 
the  masters  of  assemblies,  yet  I  hope  they  may  prove 
tacks,  entered  by  him  who  desires  to  be  faithful  and 
peaceable  in  Israel.”  Speaking  of  the  Marian  martyrs, 
of  whom  an  anonymous  pamphleteer — no  less  a  man 
than  Milton — had  written  slightingly,  he  exclaims, 
“These  bare  the  heat  of  the  day  indeed,  that  were  burnt 
to  ashes !  ”  And  later  he  interjects  this  lament  for 
England: — “  Her  homebred  wares  enough  to  sustain  her, 
her  homebred  wars  enough  to  destroy  her!”  The  fact 
is,  pithy  remarks  of  this  nature  stick  in  the  hearer’s 
mind,  while  drab  and  sober  statements  fall  from  it 
rapidly.  “This  here  clay,”  said  a  Surrey  gardener  lately, 
as  he  dug  a  trench,  “it  be  so  very  loving.”  That  is,  it 
adhered  to  his  spade.  Fuller’s  witty  sayings  are,  in  that 
sense,  loving  too. 

The  danger  is,  of  course,  with  an  author  of  this  nature, 
lest  his  works  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
quarry  out  of  which  jokes  can  be  excavated,  and  Fuller 
has  not  invariably  escaped  it.  Yet  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  his  sermons  are  worth  reading,  and 
only  to  be  appreciated  when  read,  in  bulk.  For  then  the 
jests  fall  into  their  proper  places,  and  are  seen  to  be 
subsidiary  to  other  objects,  not  perpetrated  only  for 
themselves.  Fuller  loved  his  joke,  undoubtedly,  but  he 
loved  other  things  more.  In  unaffected  piety,  in  apos- 
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tolic  moderation,  in  zeal  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
well-being  not  of  his  congregation  only  but  of  the  whole 
nation,  he  can  bear  comparison  with  any  divine.  The 
public  troubles  of  that  time  penetrated  to  the  pulpit, 
and  in  it  Fuller’s  powers  were  consistently  devoted  to 
the  reconciliation  of  opposing  claims  and  parties.  Not 
Falkland  himself  ingeminated  “Peace,  Peace”  out  of  a 
more  sincere  and  anxious  heart.  He  could  differ  with 
opponents  and  yet  do  them  justice.  In  his  Church 
History  he  studied  to  deal  fairly  with  Wyckliffe  and 
Elizabeth,  with  Cranmer  and  with  Laud.  Professing 
himself  “a  plain  Protestant,  equally  opposite  to  all 
heretics  and  sectaries1,”  he  has  like  hopes  for  the  eternal 
welfare  of  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians.  “  Oh,  if  God 
should  have  no  more  mercy  on  us  than  we  have  charity 
to  one  another,”  he  says,  “what  would  become  of  us ! ”2 
He  admits  having  spoken  highly  of  some  of  the  Non¬ 
conformists,  Cartwright,  Travers,  Stone,  and  others,  “all 
(though  dissenting  from  the  Church  in  ceremonies) 
eminent  in  their  generations.  I  commend  them,”  he 
adds,  “not  for  their  Nonconformity,  but  other  qualities 
of  piety,  painfulness,  learning,  and  patience3.”  This  re¬ 
minds  one  of  Dr  Johnson,  who  exhorted  his  readers  “to 
imitate  Dr  Watts  in  all  but  his  Nonconformity,  to  copy 
his  benevolence  to  man  and  his  reverence  to  God4.” 
And  again,  speaking  on  another  occasion  of  “our  adver¬ 
saries  of  Rome,”  “much  of  divine  truth,”  says  Fuller, 
“may  be  picked  up  from  some  of  them.  Where  they  have 
written  truth  as  in  mere  speculative  points  of  God,  the 
blessed  Trinity,  &c.,  there  no  man  better6.”  This  eclectic 

1  Truth  Maintained,  Oxford,  1643.  3  Ibid.  3  Ibid. 

‘Life  of  Watts.  6  Sermon  at  St  Clement’s,  Eastcheap,  1649. 
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temper  does  not  commend  itself  to  extreme  partisans; 
yet  it  may  exercise  in  the  end  a  wider  and  deeper  in¬ 
fluence  than  theirs.  To  the  plain  man,  at  any  rate,  it 
seems  to  have  about  it  more  of  reasonableness,  and  more 
of  Christian  charity. 

But,  leaving  disputable  matters,  let  us  view  for  a 
moment  the  high-water  mark  of  Fuller’s  pulpit  oratory, 
the  sermon  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  March  27, 
1643.  Parliament  had  not  yet  shorn  the  Abbey  services 
of  their  wonted  ornaments,  and  the  more  sanguine  still 
hoped  for  peace.  The  occasion  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  King’s  coronation,  that  King  who  five  months  earlier 
had  won  a  doubtful  victory  over  his  subjects  at  Edgehill ; 
the  text,  “Yea,  let  him  take  all,  forasmuch  as  my  lord 
the  king  is  come  again  in  peace  unto  his  own  house1.” 
The  preacher  did  not  lack  courage  who  could  choose 
such  a  text  on  such  a  day.  After  picturing  the  supreme 
joy  of  David’s  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  points  out  that 
the  speaker  wisely  makes  no  reference  to  the  monarch’s 
victory,  which  had  cost  him  the  death  of  his  son,  but 
lays  all  his  emphasis  on  the  recovery  of  peace.  So  now 
with  Charles.  He  would  have  no  desire  to  be  reminded 
of  Edgehill:  “his  soul  was  shot  through  with  grief  to 
behold  a  field  spread  with  his  subjects’  corpses.”  Then, 
with  a  bold  artifice,  the  preacher  takes  that  for  accom¬ 
plished  which  is  as  yet  a  hope,  the  return  of  Charles 
“to  Westminster,  his  Sion,”  amid  the  rejoicing  of  his 
people.  A  passage  of  eloquent  description  lends  more 
force  to  the  inevitable  climax: — 

“But,  alas!  what  have  I  done  that  I  should  not, 
having  invited  many  guests  now  to  a  feast,  and  having 

1  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  ch.  xix,  v.  30. 
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no  meat  to  set  before  you?  I  have  called  courtiers  and 
citizens  to  rejoice,  and  still  one  thing  is  wanting,  and 
that  a  main  material  one,  the  founder  of  all  the  rest, 
the  King  is  not  returned  in  peace.  Thus  the  sun  is  slipped 
out  of  our  firmament,  and  the  diamond  dropped  out  of 
the  ring  of  my  text.”  He  then  appeals  to  his  hearers  to 
“bend  their  brains  and  use  their  best  endeavours”  to¬ 
wards  the  desired  object;  which  if  it  be  attained,  “this 
our  use  may  once  be  antedated,  and  this  day’s  sermon 
sent  as  a  harbinger  beforehand,  to  provide  a  lodging  in 
your  hearts  for  your  joy,  against  the  time  that  my  lord 
our  king  shall  return  to  his  own  house  in  peace.” 

In  the  World 

The  constant  writing  of  books  and  preaching  of  ser¬ 
mons  would  be  enough  to  occupy  an  ordinary  man,  but 
Fuller,  thanks  to  his  robust  health  and  large  intellect, 
quitted  the  study  and  the  pulpit  unwearied.  Neither 
recluse  nor  pedant,  he  moved  freely  among  all  classes 
of  society;  and  has  left  his  mark  on  the  public  and 
private  history  of  his  time  as  one  of  the  “most  sensible, 
least  prejudiced1”  persons  of  that  age.  There  being 
ample  evidence  that  he  notably  impressed  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  By  what  special  charac¬ 
teristics?  And  a  fair  answer  is,  by  wit,  good  sense,  and 
memory;  by  piety,  justice,  and  benevolence.  No  analysis 
of  character  can  be  exhaustive;  but,  at  any  rate,  these 
gifts  and  qualities,  whatever  others  have  been  over¬ 
looked,  went  towards  the  composition  of  that  delightful 
entity  which  was  Dr  Thomas  Fuller.  They  have,  it  is 
hoped,  been  suggested  in  what  has  gone  before;  they 

1  S.  T.  Coleridge. 
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may,  it  is  certain,  be  seen,  in  all  their  native  freshness, 
in  his  works ;  but  they  appear  also  in  his  dealings  with 
his  fellow  creatures,  so  far  as  these  have  been  recorded. 

For  powers  of  memory  he  has  become  proverbial.  In 
a  once  popular  work  called  The  New  Help  to  Discourse, 
Fuller’s  enthusiastic  biographer,  the  late  Mr  J.  E.  Bailey, 
unearthed  the  following  passage: — “  Q. :  Who  is  the 
most  renowned  for  memory  that  we  have  read  or  heard 
of?  Ans.:  In  former  times  Seneca. .  .and  of  late  days 
we  find  Mr  Fuller  to  be  therein  most  exquisite,  who  is 
reported  that  he  would  walk  any  street  in  London  and 
by  the  strength  of  his  memory  tell  how  many  and  what 
signs  they  were  hanging  in  that  street,  from  the  one  end 
to  the  other,  according  as  they  were  in  order.”  Fuller  no 
doubt  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  and  the  sur¬ 
prise  which  it  provoked,  but  affected  to  think  little  of  it, 
and  called  it  nothing  but  a  trick.  “  I  confess,”  he  says, 
“some  ten  years  since,  when  I  came  out  of  the  pulpit  of 
St  Dunstan’s  East,  one  told  me  in  the  vestry,  before 
credible  people,  that  he  in  Sydney  College  had  taught 
me  the  art  of  memory.  I  returned  unto  him,  that  it  was 
not  so,  for  I  could  not  remember  that  I  had  ever  seen  his 
face ;  which,  I  conceive,  was  a  real  refutation  l”1  This  is 
pleasant,  but  pleasanter  still  the  home  thrust  he  dealt 
the  Sequestrators  at  Waltham.  When  those  grim  persons 
condescended  to  remark  upon  his  reputation  in  this 
particular,  Fuller  was  quick  to  seize  the  advantage. 
“  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  my  good  memory,”  said 
he.  “Your  worships  have  thought  fit  to  sequester  an 
honest,  poor,  but  Cavalier  parson,  my  neighbour,  from 
his  living,  and  committed  him  to  prison ;  he  has  a  great 
1  The  Appeal  of  Injured  Innocence,  Part  n. 
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charge  of  children,  and  his  circumstances  are  but  in¬ 
different  ;  if  you  please  to  release  him  out  of  prison  and 
restore  him  to  his  living,  I  will  never  forget  the  kindness 
while  I  live1.”  There  was  surely  no  resisting  such  a 
ready  pleader !  Later,  he  had  himself  to  appear  before 
the  formidable  Triers,  and  took  counsel  of  John  Howe, 
Cromwell’s  chaplain.  “Sir,”  said  he,  “you  may  observe 
that  I  am  a  pretty  corpulent  man,  and  I  am  to  go  through 
a  passage  that  is  very  strait ;  I  beg  you  would  be  so  good 
as  to  give  me  a  shove,  and  help  me  through2.”  Get 
through  the  passage  he  did,  whether  with  Howe’s  im¬ 
pulsion  or  without  it ;  but  his  name  for  moderation  and 
uprightness  was  probably  at  least  as  influential  with 
the  Triers  as  was  the  chaplain’s  recommendation. 

His  wit,  moreover,  which  was,  as  Coleridge  says,  “the 
stuff  and  substance  of  his  intellect,”  was  a  powerful 
weapon.  By  means  of  it  he  deprecated  resentment, 
turned  away  wrath,  and  converted  frowns  on  the  severest 
brows  to  smiles.  His  puns,  which  are  numerous,  would 
disarm  a  Dennis.  Apologising  for  certain  errors  which 
crept  into  his  Church  History,  he  explains  that  he  could 
not,  since  he  lived  in  the  country,  always  see  the  proofs, 
and  “the  posting  press,  like  time  and  tide,  will  wait  for 
no  man.  I  must,  therefore,”  he  proceeds,  “deservedly 
take  all  the  blame  and  shame  thereof  on  myself,  and 
here  in  this  sheet  do  public  penance  for  the  same3.”  Such 
an  offender  who  would  not  absolve?  But  I  will  not 
further  instance  in  this  strain,  lest  the  reader  be  tempted 
to  forget  that  men  of  mirth  can  be  men  of  seriousness 
too. 

1  Feinaigle,  Art  of  Memory.  2  Memoirs  of  Howe. 

3  Appeal  of  Injured  Innocence,  Part  1. 
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One  pleasant  element  in  his  sobriety  was  his  desire 
to  do  justice  to  all  of  whom  he  wrote  or  spoke,  which 
desire  is,  unhappily,  a  fruitful  cause  of  misunderstanding. 
In  a  characteristic  passage  of  his  Worthies  of  England 
he  tenders  an  explanation  which,  though  wool  is  there 
in  question,  he  clearly  intends  to  be  applied  to  the 
judgments  which  he  passes  upon  men.  He  supposes  an 
objector  saying,  "You  have  said  that  the  wool  of  Here¬ 
fordshire  is  best  and  yet  Gloucestershire  is  best ;  and  this 
must  be  both  falsehood  and  flattery  together."  "  Impute 
it,  I  pray,”  he  answers,  "to  my  peaceable  disposition, 
unwilling  to  occasion  discord  between  eminences,  the 
rather  because  things  of  the  same  kind  may  be  severally 
the  best  in  sundry  qualities."  An  excellent  illustration, 
this,  of  "the  cross-bench  mind,”  which  is  commonly 
fatal,  so  far  as  worldly  advancement  goes,  to  its  pos¬ 
sessor.  But  Fuller’s  opponents,  at  any  rate,  knowing 
him  to  be  a  formidable  antagonist,  must  have  thanked 
their  stars  for  his  impartiality.  Chief  of  these  was  Dr 
Peter  Heylyn,  who  animadverted  so  severely  on  the 
Church  History,  and  descended  to  the  use  of  personalities 
against  its  author.  Fuller’s  reply  is  at  once  exhaustive 
and  eminently  temperate,  and  at  the  close  he  makes  a 
quaint  appeal  to  the  forbearance  and  kinder  feelings  of 
his  adversary.  "Death,”  he  writes,  "has  crept  into  both 
our  clay  cottages  through  the  windows,  your  eyes  being 
bad,  mine  not  good !  God  mend  them  both  and  sanctify 
unto  us  these  monitors  of  mortality ! . . .  But  indeed, 
sir,  I  conceive  our  time,  pains,  and  parts  may  be  better 
expended  to  God’s  glory,  and  the  Church’s  good,  than 
in  these  needless  contentions.  Why  should  Peter  fall  out 
with  Thomas,  both  being  disciples  to  the  same  Lord  and 
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Master?  "1  This  letter  was  presently  followed  by  a  visit 
to  Dr  Heylyn  at  his  house  near  Abingdon,  and  while  the 
ecclesiastical  views  of  the  two  men  were  so  distinct  as 
hardly  to  admit  of  fusion,  the  personal  disagreement  was 
adjusted,  and  they  parted  friends. 

A  more  kindly  critic  of  the  Church  History  was  Izaak 
Walton,  traditionally  said  to  have  visited  Fuller  at 
Waltham,  on  the  banks  of  his  beloved  river  Lea.  We 
may  be  sure,  also,  that  the  book  was  not  unknown  to 
Elias  Ashmole,  the  antiquary,  “my  worthy  friend  and 
mathematician,”  as  Fuller  calls  him2.  Pepys,  too,  notes 
in  his  diary3,  “I  fell  a-reading  Fuller’s  History  of 
Abbeys,  and  my  wife  in  Great  Cyrus,  till  twelve  at 
night — and  so  to  bed.”  And  under  January  21  of  the 
year  following: — “I  met  with  Dr  Thomas  Fuller.  He 
tells  me  of  his  latest  and  greatest  book  that  is  coming 
out,  that  is,  the  History  of  the  Families  in  England, 
and  could  tell  me  more  of  my  own  than  I  knew  myself.” 
This  was  the  Worthies,  which  its  author,  dying  a  few 
months  later,  left  unfinished:  it  is  a  wonderful  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  perseverance,  memory,  and  observation. 

There  is  just  one  more  friend  of  Thomas  Fuller  whom 
I  should  like  to  mention;  no  scholar,  soldier,  or  poli¬ 
tician,  but  a  little  child.  “Walking  on  the  Lord’s  day 
into  the  park  at  Copt  Hall,”  he  writes  in  the  Appeal  of 
Injured  Innocence,  “the  third  son  (a  child  in  coats)  of 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  desired  to  go  with  me,  whereof  I  was 
unwilling,  fearing  he  would  straggle  from  me  whilst  I 
meditated  on  my  sermon;  and  when  I  told  him  that  if 
he  went  with  me  he  would  lose  himself,  he  returned, 

1  Appeal  of  Injured  Innocence,  Part  1. 

2  In  the  Worthies.  3  December  7th,  1660. 
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‘Then  you  must  lose  yourself  first,  for  I  will  go  with 
you.’  ”  Let  this  stand  for  our  last  but  not  least  pleasing 
glimpse  of  Dr  Thomas  Fuller. 


IX 

GLIMPSES  OF  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE 
AND  HIS  FAMILY 

Rembrandt  paints  his  own  portrait,  and  we  ask  for 
nothing  better.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  it  might  be  argued, 
has  drawn  his  own  lineaments  for  us  in  Religio  Medici. 
The  picture,  however,  is  not,  for  several  reasons,  to  be 
regarded  as  final.  “The  Religio  Medici,”  Coleridge  wrote, 
“is  a  fine  portrait  of  a  handsome  man  in  his  best  clothes; 
it  is  much  of  what  he  was  at  all  times,  a  good  deal  of 
what  he  was  not.’’  To  this  I  would  venture  to  add,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  all  that  he  was.  How  should  it  be? 
The  Religio  Medici  was  written  by  a  man  of  thirty  who 
lived  to  be  seventy-seven,  by  a  bachelor  who  lived  to 
be  a  grandfather.  It  is  true  that  the  writer  elsewhere 
gives  us  no  such  view  of  his  spiritual  nature,  nor  such 
vivid  glimpses  of  a  temperament  and  frank  revelations 
of  personality.  The  Christian  Morals,  for  instance,  forms 
a  series  of  exhortations  in  which  the  “I”  of  Religio 
Medici  is  nowhere  found.  But  if  we  try  to  sum  up 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  by  the  confessions  of  his  most 
famous  treatise,  we  shall  surely  receive  an  incorrect 
impression  of  all  that  he  became.  Besides,  even  if  Religio 
Medici  were  our  sole  source  of  information,  we  need  not 
think  its  author  meant  us  to  follow  such  a  course.  In 
the  preface  to  this  work,  which  was  written  some  years 
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later  than  the  work  itself,  he  protects  himself  against 
any  notion  that  the  opinions  which  it  contains  should 
be  received  as  final  or  irrevocable.  “  It  was  set  down,” 
he  says,  "many  years  past,  and  was  the  sense  of  my 
conceptions  at  that  time,  not  an  immutable  Law  unto 
my  advancing  judgment  at  all  times. . . .  All  that  is  con¬ 
tained  therein  is  in  submission  to  maturer  discernments.” 
We  shall  be  wise  if  we  apply  this  warning  to  its  personal 
passages  also,  and  if  we  conclude  that  these,  like  his 
controversial  views,  are  often  “to  be  taken,”  as  he  said 
of  the  latter,  “in  a  soft  and  flexible  sense,  and  not  to  be 
called  unto  the  rigid  test  of  Reason.” 

For,  if  we  set  aside  this  warning,  what  mental  picture 
do  we  form  of  the  author  of  Religio  Medici  ?  We  see  a 
man  of  profoundly  introspective  habit,  of  a  cloistered 
spirit;  whose  one  recreation  it  is  to  lose  himself  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  his  religion ;  who  only 
puts  up  with  this  present  life  in  the  expectation  of 
another.  “Could  the  devil  work  my  belief  to  imagine 
I  could  never  die,  I  would  not  outlive  that  very  thought. 
I  have  so  abject  a  conceit  of  this  common  way  of  exist¬ 
ence,  this  retaining  to  the  sun  and  elements,  I  cannot 
think  this  is  to  be  a  man,  or  to  live  according  to  the 
dignity  of  humanity.”  Even  when  he  is  about  the 
exercise  of  his  profession,  spiritual  needs  appear  to  dwarf 
the  requirements  of  the  body.  “  I  cannot  go  to  cure  the 
body  of  my  patient,  but  I  forget  my  profession,  and  call 
unto  God  for  his  soul.”  It  is  almost  strange  that  one 
who  counted  the  world  “not  an  inn  but  an  hospital;  a 
place  not  to  live  but  to  die  in,”  should  care  to  practise 
an  art  which  is  designed  to  prolong  our  sojourn  here. 
This  physician  and  philosopher  of  thirty  has  had,  for  his 
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part,  enough  of  sublunary  matters.  “Methinks  I  have 
outlived  myself,  and  begin  to  be  weary  of  the  sun ;  I  have 
shaken  hands  with  delight  in  my  warm  blood  and  cani¬ 
cular  days;  I  perceive  I  do  anticipate  the  vices  of  age; 
the  world  to  me  is  but  a  dream  or  mock-show,  and  we 
all  therein  but  pantaloons  and  anticks,  to  my  severer 
contemplations.”  It  is  true  that  he  who  wrote  these 
words  admits  that  his  meditations  did  not  invariably 
take  on  this  sober  hue  (“  I  never  hear  the  toll  of  a  passing 
bell,  though  in  my  mirth,  without  my  prayers  and  best 
wishes  for  the  departing  spirit”),  yet  his  mirthful 
moments  were  rare,  he  would  have  us  understand,  and 
his  disposition  melancholy.  It  is  true  also  that  we  gather 
from  Religio  Medici  the  idea  of  a  nature  truly  and  largely 
charitable,  affectionate,  and  tolerant.  But,  if  we  argue 
from  this  treatise  only,  we  cannot,  after  making  all 
reasonable  deductions,  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  deep 
and  reasoned  sadness  was  the  master-mood  of  Browne’s 
mind.  If  we  knew  no  more  about  him  than  Religio 
Medici  can  tell  us,  we  should  feel  that  he  was  too  deep 
in  love  with  ascetic  ideals  to  care  to  put  the  cup  of  life 
to  his  lips;  and  that  in  an  earlier  age  he  would  very 
likely  have  taken  refuge  from  the  world  within  the 
cloister  of  a  monastery. 

We  know  enough,  from  other  sources,  to  assure  our¬ 
selves  that  this  conclusion  would  be  wrong.  The  evidence 
is  fragmentary  and  largely  inferential,  but  it  is  ade¬ 
quate.  “  I,  too,”  said  Dr  Johnson’s  College  friend,  “  have 
tried  to  be  a  philosopher,  but  somehow  cheerfulness  was 
always  breaking  in.”  Cheerfulness  was  presently  to  come 
“breaking  in”  on  Browne. 

Let  us  first,  however,  briefly  consider  how  far  the 
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earlier  circumstances  of  his  life  may  have  helped  to 
breed  this  sombre  and  introspective  habit  of  his  man¬ 
hood.  He  lost  his  father  very  early,  and  his  mother 
married  again,  events  which  may  conceivably  have  sad¬ 
dened  his  childhood;  it  is  significant  that  in  Religio 
Medici  he  professes  himself  ready  to  love  his  friend 
above  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  being.  For  this  atti¬ 
tude,  however,  he  makes  handsome  amends,  if  amends 
be  needed,  in  his  Christian  Morals.  “Bless  not  thyself 
only,’’  he  writes,  “that  thou  wert  born  in  Athens;  but 
among  thy  multiplied  acknowledgments  lift  up  one  hand 
unto  heaven,  that  thou  wert  born  of  honest  parents ;  that 
modesty,  humility,  patience,  and  veracity  lay  in  the 
same  egg  and  came  into  the  world  with  thee.”  The  boy’s 
interests  are  said  to  have  suffered  from  a  fraudulent 
guardian,  but  his  education,  at  least,  was  well  cared  for, 
first  at  Winchester  and  then  at  Broadgate  Hall,  Oxford. 
To  his  childish  days  there  is  but  one  reference,  and  that 
of  tantalising  brevity.  “  I  remember,”  he  writes,  “when 
I  was  very  yong,  and  I  thinck  but  in  coates,  my  mother 
carryed  mee  to  my  grandfather  Garrawayes  howse  in 
Lewys.  I  retaine  only  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  some 
roomes  of  the  howse,  and  of  the  church.”  That  his  mind 
was  more  retentive  of  his  studies,  the  greatness  of  his 
erudition  makes  us  readily  believe.  At  Oxford  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  a  reading  man,  for  being  senior 
commoner  at  Broadgate  Hall  when  it  blossomed  into 
Pembroke  College,  he  was  chosen  to  deliver  a  Latin 
speech  on  the  occasion,  in  the  course  of  which  he  em¬ 
ployed — it  was  almost  unavoidable — the  metaphor  of 
the  Phoenix  rising  from  his  ashes,  a  bird  whose  existence 
he  was  later,  in  the  Vulgar  Errors,  gravely  to  arraign. 
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Travels  followed:  to  Ireland  (“  I  came  once  from  Dublin 
to  Chester  at  Michaelmas,  and  was  so  tossed  that  nothing 
but  milk  and  possets  would  go  down  with  me  two  or 
three  days  after  ”),  to  France  and  Italy,  where  he  studied 
medicine  in  the  schools  of  Montpellier  and  Padua,  and 
home  by  way  of  Leyden,  in  Holland,  where  he  took  a 
medical  degree.  But  of  his  Continental  experiences,  save 
that  he  mentions  one  or  two  doctors  with  whom  he  dis¬ 
cussed  theology,  there  is  no  record.  From  his  own  state¬ 
ment  we  may  think  of  him  as  conversing  freely  with 
those  whom  he  met.  “For  my  conversation,”  he  says, 
“it  is,  like  the  sun’s,  with  all  men,  and  with  a  friendly 
aspect  to  good  and  bad.”  Balancing  this  against  another 
statement,  “my  common  conversation  I  do  acknowledge 
austere,  my  behaviour  full  of  rigour,  sometimes  not 
without  morosity,”  we  may  conclude  that  he  did  not 
care  for  trivial  talk,  but  already  displayed  that  hunger 
for  information  on  all  sorts  of  topics,  which  was  one  of 
his  distinguishing  characteristics  to  the  end  of  his  days; 
and  in  his  time  men  were  more  disposed  than  now  to 
go  for  information  to  their  fellows,  when  encyclopaedias 
were  not  at  everyone’s  elbow.  That  he  maintained  this 
attitude  is  witnessed  by  the  Rev.  John  Whitefoot, 
Browne’s  intimate  friend  in  Norfolk,  who  says  that  he 
was  “so  free  from  loquacity,  or  much  talkativeness, 
that  he  was  something  difficult  to  be  engaged  in  any 
discourse;  though,  when  he  was  so,  it  was  always  sin¬ 
gular,  and  never  trite  or  vulgar.” 

On  returning  from  abroad  he  settled  down  near 
Halifax,  and  here,  it  is  believed,  Religio  Medici  was 
written.  The  locality  cannot  have  been  a  very  congenial 
one,  for  the  book  “was  penned,”  he  says,  “in  such  a 
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place,  and  with  such  disadvantage,  that  (I  protest),  from 
the  first  setting  of  pen  unto  paper,  I  had  not  the 
assistance  of  any  good  book  whereby  to  promote  my 
invention  or  relieve  my  memory.”  From  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  he  removed  to  Norwich,  and  had  no  reason  to 
regret  the  change. 

Those  were  the  great  days  of  Norwich,  when  its  cloth¬ 
working  industry  had  made  it  the  third  city  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  a  palace  in  the  town, 
where  his  brother,  Lord  Henry  Howard,  entertained 
with  much  splendour,  and  the  East  Anglian  belles  appear 
to  have  rivalled  those  of  London  in  their  good  looks  and 
in  their  dress.  Browne  came  to  Norwich  with  good 
introductions,  and  appears  soon  to  have  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  all  the  people  of  the  town  and  neighbour¬ 
hood  who  were  worth  knowing.  His  practice  was,  no 
doubt,  lucrative,  for,  though  he  had  spent  his  patrimony 
on  his  travels,  he  was  before  long  in  a  position  to  marry. 
A  busy  and  varied  life  at  Norwich  had  perhaps  done 
something  to  counteract  his  too  introspective  habit  of 
mind.  He  may  have  gradually  become  convinced  that 
to  help  forward  the  progress  of  the  world  was  a  saner 
course  than  to  turn  his  back  upon  it  in  a  sour  distaste. 
In  Religio  Medici  he  had  spoken  of  marriage  in  dis¬ 
paraging  terms.  True,  he  had  safeguarded  himself  by 
declaring  that  he  spoke  not  in  prejudice,  being  ‘‘not 
averse  from  that  sweet  sex,  but  naturally  amorous  of 
all  that  is  beautiful”;  nevertheless,  his  recorded  utter¬ 
ance  runs,  ‘‘Man  is  the  whole  world,  and  the  breath  of 
God;  woman  the  rib,  and  crooked  piece  of  man.”  Dislike 
of  marriage,  however,  is  often  a  sign  that  a  man  is 
marked  out  for  it ;  and  within  four  years  of  writing  these 
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depreciatory  words  Browne  had  met  and  married  the 
lady  who  was  to  be  his  lifelong  companion.  She  was 
Miss  Dorothy  Mileham,  of  Burlingham  St  Peter,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  We  know  nothing  of  his  wooing,  nor 
of  the  early  years  of  their  marriage,  nor  have  we  any 
picture  of  his  wife,  but  after  reading  the  Browne  corre¬ 
spondence  we  can  form  an  idea  of  a  tender-hearted  and 
sensible  gentlewoman;  and  can  readily  accept  White- 
foot’s  estimate,  that  “she  was  a  lady  of  such  symmetrical 
proportion  to  her  worthy  husband,  both  in  the  graces 
of  her  body  and  mind,  that  they  seemed  to  come  together 
by  a  kind  of  natural  magnetism.”  In  his  letters  to  his 
son  Edward,  Sir  Thomas  usually  leaves  a  space  at  the 
foot,  whereon  his  wife  has  added  some  few  lines,  which 
still  exhale  the  perfume  of  household  charities  and  loving 
thoughts.  In  the  care  of  his  family,  the  practice  of  his 
calling,  and  his  scientific  researches  the  earlier  married 
days  of  our  author  can  have  never  lacked  occupation. 

The  date  of  his  marriage — 1641 — serves  as  a  reminder 
of  the  troubled  days  in  which  he  lived.  Within  a  year 
of  it  the  enmity  between  King  and  Parliament,  long 
smouldering,  burst  into  flame.  Browne,  like  many  other 
honest  Englishmen,  must  have  found  himself  in  some 
perplexity.  There  are  several  indications  that  he  was  a 
Royalist,  but  none  that  he  approved  of  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power.  He  could  not  go  as  far  as  did  Fuller, 
his  contemporary.  The  Parliamentary  party  was  strong 
in  East  Anglia.  The  Eastern  Counties  were  banded  in  a 
strong  organisation  known  as  “The  Association,”  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  keeping  the  war  beyond  their 
borders.  With  such  an  object  Royalists  of  Browne’s 
type  could  not  be  expected  to  quarrel.  Beyond  passive 
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resistance,  however,  he  would  not  consent  to  go :  he  was 
presently  one  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  leading 
citizens  of  Norwich  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  a  fund 
for  regaining  Newcastle  for  the  Parliament.  He  waited, 
with  what  patience  he  might,  until  "the  furious  face  of 
things”  should  disappear.  We  should  be  slow  to  blame 
anyone  who  refuses  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  civil  blood¬ 
shed.  Something  of  what  he  felt  may  be  inferred  from  a 
letter  written  at  a  later  date  to  his  son  Edward.  "  Times 
look  troublesomely,”  he  says,  "but  you  have  an  honest 
and  peaceable  profession  which  may  employ  you,  and 
discretion  to  guide  your  words  and  actions.” 

The  advice  implied  was  the  outcome  of  his  own 
practice.  When  the  curtain  next  rises  on  his  household 
Civil  War  and  Commonwealth  are  past,  and  a  new  king 
has  come  to  his  own.  Browne’s  letters  to  his  son  Thomas 
give  us  some  interesting  glimpses  of  the  flowing  tide. 
" Lent  was  observed  this  year,”  he  writes,  "which  made 
Yarmouth  and  fishermen  rejoyce.”  Norwich  returned 
two  Royalists  to  Parliament  "against  all  opposition  that 
could  possibly  be  made,”  and  was  not  backward  in  its 
loyal  demonstrations.  "There  are  great  preparations 
against  to-morrow,  Coronation  Day,”  he  writes;  "the 
county  horse  came  hither  to  joyn  the  regiment  of  foot 
of  this  city,  a  feast  at  the  new  hall,  generall  contribu¬ 
tions  for  a  feast  for  the  poor,  which  they  say  will  be  in  the 
market-place,  long  and  solemn  service  at  Christ  Church 
beginning  at  8  o’clock,  and  with  a  sermon  ending  at  twelve. 
Masts  of  ships  and  long  stageing  poles  already  set  up  for 
beacon  bonfires,  speeches,  and  a  little  play  by  the  strollers 
in  the  market-place,  another  by  young  cityzens  at  Timber 
Hill  on  a  stage,  Cromwell  hanged  and  burnt  everywhere.” 
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The  domestic  correspondence  of  the  Brownes  from  this 
time  forward  is  considerable.  The  philosophic  visionary 
of  Religio  Medici  appears  in  the  letters  as  a  curious 
scientific  inquirer  and  as  a  father  devoted  to  the  welfare 
and  keenly  interested  in  the  pursuits  of  his  growing  sons 
and  daughters.  He  has  lost  several  children  in  infancy 
or  childhood,  but  has  still  two  sons,  Edward  and  Thomas, 
and  four  daughters,  Nancy,  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  Franck 
(Frances).  And,  being  a  most  fatherly  man,  he  identifies 
himself  so  closely  with  these  children  that  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  it  would  be  difficult,  even  if  one 
wished  it,  to  dissociate  him  from  them.  The  nature  of 
a  man  comes  out  most  clearly  in  his  commerce  with 
those  of  his  own  household;  and  I  think  no  further 
apology  is  needed  for  dwelling,  in  what  follows,  on 
various  members  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  family,  as  well 
as  on  Sir  Thomas  himself. 

It  is  convenient  to  give  him  his  title,  though  to  do  so 
is  to  anticipate.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  II  in  1671, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  Royal  visit  to  Norwich,  possibly  as 
much  in  recognition  of  his  loyalty  as  of  his  literary 
renown.  Sir  Thomas  takes  occasion  to  say  a  kindly  word 
of  his  Sovereign,  and  gives  at  least  one  instance  of  his 
sagacity.  Certain  brewers  and  excisemen  of  Norwich 
complained  of  the  Mayor  for  closing  some  alehouses, 
refusing  to  licence  others,  and  so  “  hindering  the  king’s 
profitt.”  Summoned  before  the  King  in  Council,  the 
Mayor  was  able  to  show  that  there  were  still  far  too 
many  alehouses  in  Norwich,  and  that  they  were  the 
cause  of  much  poverty  and  debauchery,  whereby  the 
poor-rate  had  increased  eight  hundred  pounds;  upon 
which  he  was  commended  and  dismissed.  “His  Majestie 
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soone  perceived  the  excisemen  and  brewers  make  a 
cloake  of  his  interest  for  their  owne,  and  would  not 
have  his  subjects  debauched  and  impoverished  upon  his 
account.”  But  let  us  return  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
more  intimate  affairs. 

There  is  no  sign  of  favouritism  in  his  dealings  with  his 
children,  but  one  gets  an  idea  from  the  correspondence 
that  the  second  son,  Thomas,  was  especially  dear  to  him. 
His  method  with  his  boys  was  to  let  them  stand  on  their 
own  feet  unusually  early,  and  it  was  justified  by  results. 
This  second  son,  “Honest  Tom,”  as  his  father  commonly 
addresses  him,  was  sent  alone  to  France  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  to  acquire  French  and  to  pursue  his  studies 
generally.  This  seems  a  rather  severe  trial  for  so  young 
an  adventurer,  but  “Honest  Tom”  had  a  good  head  on 
his  shoulders,  and  appears  to  have  kept  it  uncommonly 
well.  It  is  not  surprising  if  the  boy  was  a  little  depressed 
at  first.  “  I  hope  by  this  time,”  writes  his  father,  “thou 
art  not  so  melancholy  as  you  seem  to  be;  hold  out  a 
little,  diffuse  thy  spirits;  trust  in  God’s  protection,  and 
apply  thy  heart  unto  Him.”  Tom  was  warned  to  be 
temperate  in  diet,  and  to  avoid  over-heating  himself — 
excellent  advice,  which  seems  to  have  become  proverbial 
in  the  family.  “Temperance  and  an  umbrella  must  be 
my  defence  against  the  heats,”  writes  Edward,  later  on, 
from  Venice.  But  the  father  has  other  injunctions,  upon 
which  he  repeatedly  insists.  “Be  courteous  and  civill 
to  all,  put  on  a  decent  boldness  and  avoid  pudor  rusticus, 
not  much  known  in  France.”  Again,  “  Keep  no  bad  or 
uncivill  company,  be  courteous  and  humble  in  your  con¬ 
versation,  still  shunning  pudor  rusticus,  which  undoes 
good  natures ;  and  practise  an  handsome  garb  and  civill 
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boldness,  which  he  that  learneth  not  in  France  travelleth 
in  vain.”  Tom  is  urged  to  ‘‘hold  firm  to  the  Protestant 
Religion,”  and  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Protestant 
Church;  ‘‘for,”  writes  his  father — and  this  may  surprise 
some  admirers  of  Religio  Medici — ‘‘tho’  their  church 
order  and  discipline  be  different  from  ours,  yet  they 
agree  with  us  in  doctrine  and  the  main  of  Religion.” 

After  spending  more  than  a  year  in  France,  ‘‘Honest 
Tom”  returned  to  his  native  country,  having  lost,  we 
may  hope,  all  trace  of  pudor  rusticus,  but  not  his  hold 
upon  the  Protestant  religion.  It  was  doubtless  a  happy 
home-coming,  for  even  the  servants  of  the  house  were 
devoted  to  him,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  high  spirits 
in  his  journal  of  a  tour  through  Derbyshire,  which  he 
shortly  afterwards  made  in  company  with  his  brother 
Edward.  Sir  Thomas  was  jealous  for  his  son’s  English 
composition.  ‘‘Remember  to  make  commas,”  he  says, 
‘‘as  (,),  and  full  stops  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  thus  (.).” 
And  later,  ‘‘Thy  writing  is  much  mended,  but  you  still 
forget  to  make  points.”  It  was,  no  doubt,  at  his  father’s 
instigation  that  ‘‘Honest  Tom”  kept  a  journal  of  the 
Derbyshire  excursion.  It  is  a  wonderful  performance  for 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  shows  the  writer  to  be  as  full  of 
mettle  as  he  was  ready  with  his  pen.  Tom  is  much 
struck  with  the  position  of  Boston  Steeple  (‘‘Stump” 
in  the  vernacular),  over  which  he  waxes  eloquent.  ‘‘To 
say  we  saw  into  Holland  from  hence,  though  true,  could 
bee  but  small  commendation  for  this  lofty  companion 
of  the  clouds.”  Then  follows  a  most  picturesque  descrip¬ 
tion  (which  it  is  almost  a  shame  to  abridge)  of  the 
travellers’  ride  from  Chesterfield  to  Bakewell,  through 
‘‘a  strange,  mountainous,  misty,  moorish,  rocky,  wild 
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country,”  in  the  foulest  possible  weather.  They  had 
joined  themselves  to  some  “Darbishier  blades”  from 
Bakewell,  who  had  taken  "a  strengthening  cup”  to 
cheer  them  on  their  way,  and  whose  manners  were  as 
wild  as  their  country.  These  gentry,  being  well  horsed 
and  used  to  the  hills,  set  such  a  pace  for  “Honest  Tom” 
and  his  companions  as  their  tired  nags  could  hardly 
attain.  Happily,  “a  friendly  bough,  that  had  sprouted 
out  beyond  his  fellows  over  the  road,  gave  our  file  leader 
such  a  brush  of  the  jacket  as  it  swept  him  off  his  horse, 
and  the  poor  jade,  not  caring  for  his  master’s  company, 
ran  away  without  him.”  After  this,  the  “Darbishier 
blades”  rode  more  cautiously — for  a  time;  but  on  ap¬ 
proaching  a  moor,  of  whose  perils  the  travellers  had  been 
advised  at  starting,  the  pace  again  became  furious. 
“They  told  me  ’twas  no  staying  there,  and  ’twere  better 
to  kill  our  horses  than  to  bee  left  in  those  thicke  mists, 
the  day  now  drawing  to  an  end;  and  so  setting  spurs 
to  their  horses  they  ran  down  a  precipice.”  And  now 
the  rain  came  down  harder  than  ever,  leaving  the 
travellers  not  a  dry  thread,  and  the  terrors  of  the  moor 
were  revealed.  The  story  must  be  continued  in  “Honest 
Tom’s  own  words.  “Wee  were  now  encountering  with 
the  wild  more,  which  by  the  stories  wee  had  been  told 
of  it  we  might  have  imagined  a  wild  bore.  I  am  sure  it 
made  us  all  grunt  before  we  could  get  over  it,  it  was 
such  an  uneven  rocky  track  of  road,  full  of  great  holes,  and 
at  that  time  swells  with  such  rapid  currents,  as  we  had 
made  most  pitifull  shift,  if  we  had  not  been  accomodated 
with  a  most  excellent  conductor;  who  yet  for  all  his 
haste  fell  over  his  horse’s  head  as  he  was  plungeing  into 
some  dirty  hole,  but  by  good  luck  smit  his  face  into  a 
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soft  place  of  mud ;  where  I  suppose  he  had  a  mouth  full 
both  of  dirt  and  rotten  stick,  for  he  seemed  to  us  to  spit 
crow’s  nest  a  good  while  after.”  Upon  this  new  mishap 
the  cavalcade  proceeded  more  soberly,  and  Bakewell 
was  reached  a  little  after  dark.  A  Sunday  was  spent  at 
Buxton,  where,  says  Tom,  “wee  had  the  luck  to  meet 
with  a  sermon,  which  we  could  not  have  done  in  halfe 
a  year  before,  by  relation :  I  think  there  is  a  true  chaphell 
of  ease  here  indeed,  for  they  hardly  ever  goe  to  church.” 
Thence  across  the  rocky  hills,  bound  for  Chester;  and 
as  they  rode  down  the  last,  “it  did  not  altogether  repent 
us,”  says  Tom,  ‘'that  wee  had  visited  them.”  The  ex¬ 
periences  of  an  earlier  traveller  come  to  his  mind,  and 
he  is  ready  to  affirm  “with  heroical  Tom  Coryot,  as  hee 
travelled  over  the  Savoyan  mountains,  tandem  et  haec 
olim  meminisse  juvabit.”  From  Chester  they  passed  into 
Staffordshire,  Tom  expressing  much  indignation  at  the 
defacement  which  Lichfield  Cathedral  had  suffered  in 
the  wars  (he  quotes  Juvenal  very  aptly),  thence  to 
Warwick,  where  Guy  of  Warwick’s  statue  had  also  been 
damaged — “abused  by  some  valiant  knight  of  the  post,” 
says  Tom,  “in  these  late  troubles,  who,  I  suppose, 
counted  it  valour  sufficient  to  encounter  but  the  statua 
of  Sir  Guy.  Such  Don  Quixot  hectoring  we  have  had 
lately  that  I  wonder  how  their  prowesse  suffered  a  wind¬ 
mill  standing  in  the  land.”  Halts  were  called  at  Coventry, 
Leicester,  Stamford,  Peterborough,  and  Wisbech,  and 
so  back  to  Tom’s  native  county,  with  whose  superiority 
he  is  complacently  charmed: — “Give  mee  leave  to  say 
this  much,”  he  concludes;  “let  any  stranger  find  mee 
out  so  pleasant  a  county,  such  good  way,  large  heath, 
three  such  places  as  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  Lynn  in 
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any  county  of  England,  and  I’ll  be  once  again  a  vaga¬ 
bond  to  visit  them.” 

Soon  after  this  jovial  expedition  the  brothers  went  up 
to  Cambridge  together.  We  gather  that  Sir  Thomas  was 
not  displeased  with  his  son’s  narrative.  “Honest  Tom,” 
he  writes,  “be  of  good  hearte,  and  follow  thy  businesse. 
I  doubt  not  but  thou  wilt  do  well.  If  you  practise  to 
write,  you  will  have  a  good  pen  and  style.”  But  writing 
was  not  to  be  Tom’s  serious  business.  Good  scholar  as 
he  was,  and  fond  of  reading  (“your  beloved  Plutarch,” 
his  father  writes  to  him;  and  he  read  Juvenal,  Lucan, 
and  Homer  when  on  active  service),  his  spirit  thirsted 
after  adventure,  and  he  became  an  officer  in  the  King’s 
Navy  at  the  moment  when  war  with  the  Dutch  was 
imminent.  He  was  present  at  the  great  fight  off  Lowestoft 
in  June,  1665,  and  bore  his  part  in  all  the  actions  of  the 
year  following.  There  are  many  testimonials  to  his  ability 
and  his  fearlessness.  One  must  be  quoted.  “Captain 
Brooke  told  us,”  Lord  Sandwich  was  overheard  to  say 
to  “Honest  Tom,”  “you  were  the  only  man  that  stuck 
closely  and  boldly  to  him  unto  the  last,  and  that  after 
so  many  of  his  men  and  his  lieutenant  was  slayne,  he 
could  not  have  well  knowne  what  to  have  done  without 
you.”  The  whole  of  the  triumphant  story  should  be  read 
in  Sir  Thomas’  letter  to  his  son  of  May,  1667.  Alas !  it 
is  the  last  letter,  seemingly,  which  “Honest  Tom”  re¬ 
ceived.  He  landed  at  Portsmouth  in  May,  and  from 
that  time  he  disappears.  We  know  not  the  manner  of 
his  passing.  We  only  know  from  occasional  pathetic 
references  to  him  here  and  there  in  the  remainder  of  the 
correspondence  that  “Honest  Tom”  was  not  forgotten. 

A  dozen  years  pass.  Most  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s 
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books  have  been  published,  but  his  professional  life  is 
as  active  and  full  of  inquiry  as  ever.  His  eldest  son, 
Edward,  has  travelled  extensively  on  the  Continent,  and 
father  and  son  have  exchanged  voluminous  epistles,  but 
Edward’s  writing  has  not  the  spontaneity  and  charm  of 
Tom’s.  Edward  is  now  married  and  practising  medicine 
in  London,  and  his  little  son  “Tomey”  (so  is  the  name 
spelt)  lives  with  his  grandfather  at  Norwich.  Mary 
Browne  has  died,  but  Elizabeth  and  Franck  are  still 
living  with  their  parents.  Copernicus  has  been  in  his 
grave  more  than  a  century,  but  Sir  Thomas  cannot  bring 
himself  to  accept  his  system;  indeed,  he  never  loses  a 
chance  of  girding  at  it.  Before  this  period  he  had  testified 
his  belief  in  witchcraft — a  “vulgar  error”  we  could  wish 
he  had  abjured,  for  it  involved  him  in  the  one  dark 
passage  of  his  life.  Two  Suffolk  women  were  accused  of 
throwing  a  child  into  fits  by  means  of  witchcraft.  The 
case  was  tried  at  Bury  St  Edmunds.  Sir  Thomas  said 
in  evidence  that  “the  fits  were  natural,  but  heightened 
by  the  Devil’s  co-operating  with  the  malice  of  the  witches, 
at  whose  instance  he  did  the  villainies.”  Witchcraft  was 
a  capital  offence,  Browne’s  testimony  doubtless  carried 
weight,  and  the  unhappy  women  were  condemned  to 
death.  It  is  an  incident  to  face,  to  deplore,  and  then, 
if  possible,  to  forget.  We  would  give  much  if  Browne 
could  have  shown  himself  emancipated  from  this  gross 
superstition.  But  his  evidence,  such  as  it  was,  was  given 
in  sad  sincerity,  and  he  erred  in  good  company,  with 
Bacon,  Bishop  Hall,  Baxter,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  (Lord 
Chief  Justice,  who  tried  the  women),  and  many  others 
of  similar  dates  and  standing.  We  could  wish  there  were 
no  such  blot  upon  our  good  physician’s  record,  but  may 
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console  ourselves  with  Dr  Johnson’s  reflection  “that  in 
all  sublunary  things  there  is  something  to  be  wished, 
which  we  must  wish  in  vain.  ’  ’  Possibly  he  lived  to  change 
his  mind,  for  the  trial  took  place  in  1664,  before  Edward 
was  married  and  little  Tomey  born — Tomey,  who  was 
presently  to  steal  into  the  old  knight’s  heart,  and  per¬ 
haps  fill  there  (who  can  say?)  the  place  that  once  was 
“Honest  Tom’s.” 

Tomey  was  a  lively  child,  the  delight  of  all  the  house¬ 
hold.  He  was  his  Aunt  Betty’s  special  charge,  who  was 
sometimes  “fayne  to  play  him  asleep  with  a  fiddle. 
When  we  send  away  our  letters,”  adds  Sir  Thomas,  “  hee 
scribbles  a  paper  and  will  have  it  sent  to  his  sister,  and 
sayth  she  doth  not  know  how  many  fine  things  there 
are  in  Norwich.”  I  have  known  a  modern  child  do  just 
the  same.  Dame  Dorothy  writes  to  her  son  that  Tomey 
“is  a  very  good  boy,  goes  to  schole,  and  delights  his 
grandfather  when  hee  comes  home.”  Rummaging  about 
the  house,  the  child  found  various  things  that  once  were 
“Honest  Tom’s,”  of  whom  Betty  used  to  tell  him  stories, 
and  would  have  her  write  his  uncle’s  life  upon  a  sheet 
of  paper  for  his  delectation.  We  may  think  how  this 
touched  his  grandfather’s  heart.  Sir  Thomas  loved  to 
have  the  child  sit  with  him  and  read  aloud  to  him.  Lady 
Browne  can  find  no  fault  with  Tomey,  except  that  he 
did  not  mind  his  book  enough,  and  this  defect  was  soon 
remedied.  “Hee  is  now,”  she  writes,  “a  very  good  boy 
for  his  book,  I  can  assure  you,  and  delights  to  read  to 
his  grandfather  and  I,  when  he  corns  from  schole.”  But 
he  was  not  invariably  so  sedate.  “He  is  in  some  action 
perpetually,”  writes  Sir  Thomas,  “or  doing  of  some¬ 
thing.  I  have  been  fayne  to  hire  him  to  sit  still  half  an 
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hour.”  Tomey  appreciated  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
“calling,”  when  there  was  cyder  at  dinner,  “for  the 
bottomes  of  the  glasses  where  'tis  sweetest,”  and,  when 
new  clothes  were  expected  from  London,  “would  give 
all  his  stock  to  see  his  briches.”  In  another  mood  he  is 
“begging  books  and  reading  of  them.”  Out  of  doors 
there  were  more  exciting  joys — a  fair,  from  which  the 
child  came  home  loaded  with  spoils,  and  wishing  his 
little  sister  in  London  could  have  a  share  of  them ;  occa¬ 
sionally  a  play;  once  or  twice  an  election,  in  which  he 
took  great  delight.  Someone  asked  him  “which  of  the 
candidates  he  was  for?  ”  “For  all  four,”  was  the  politic 
reply.  Only  one  case  of  naughtiness  is  recorded,  and 
that  was  quickly  over.  “Tomey  very  much  ashamed 
that  he  behaved  himself  no  better,”  writes  his  grand¬ 
mother,  “but  hopes  hee  shall  the  next  time.  He  is  now 
as  civill  as  I  can  wish  him.”  When  he  was  ill,  Franck 
nursed  him  devotedly,  though  unwell  herself.  Once  he 
went  to  visit  his  parents  in  London,  and  Lady  Browne 
rejoices  at  the  prospect  of  having  him  back  again. 
“  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  my  Tomey  return  in  health,” 
she  writes,  “though  never  so  durty,  he  knows  fullar’s 
earthe  will  cleane  all.”  We  may  be  sure  that  her  husband 
looked  forward  with  equal  pleasure  to  the  child’s  arrival. 

Thus,  amid  the  charities  of  home  and  the  occupations 
of  public  life.  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  days  were  drawing 
to  a  close.  “As  bad  dispositions,”  he  says  somewhere, 
“run  into  worse  habits,  the  evening  doth  not  crown  but 
sourly  concludes  the  day.”  With  him  it  was  far  other¬ 
wise.  His  long  life  did  not  outlast  his  powers  of  brain 
or  heart,  and  he  was  only  called  upon,  in  his  last  sickness, 
to  endure  a  few  days’  suffering.  Nor,  so  long  as  our 
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language  endures,  will  “the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly 
scatter  her  poppy”  over  his  works.  Religio  Medici,  Urn 
Burial,  and  Christian  Morals  do  not  need  the  auxiliaries 
of  analysis  or  commendation;  they  make  a  conquest, 
unaided,  of  those  who  read  them. 


X 

RESTORING  THE  RESTORATION 

Suggested  by  The  Book  of  Restoration  Verse.  Chosen  and  Edited  with 
Notes  by  William  Stanley  Braithwaite. 

Scene  :  A  poet’s  corner — not  at  Westminster.  Dean  Swift 
discovered  frowning  over  a  book.  To  him  enter  Mr  Pope. 

Pope.  Heyday,  Mr  Dean,  you  don’t  look  pleased. 
Have  you  but  now  parted  from  a  company  that  mis- 
liked  you,  or  what’s  amiss? 

Swift.  You’ve  hit  it,  friend.  As  if  ’twere  not  enough 
that  I  was  forced  to  spend  half  my  days  upon  earth  with 
dolts  and  donkeys,  I  now  find  myself  enclosed  between 
two  boards  with  the  queerest  menagerie  you  ever  saw. 
However,  you’re  in  the  same  plight,  which  is  my  comfort, 
so  let’s  enjoy  our  grievance  together.  Your  misfortunes 
will  make  mine  easier  to  bear,  and  vice  versa. 

Pope.  Let  me  first  learn  their  common  nature.  Thank 
you.  The  Book  of  Restoration  Verse.  Faith,  then,  your 
eyesight  must  be  at  fault.  What  a  plague  had  you  or  I 
to  do  with  the  Restoration? 

Swift.  A  question  I  would  dearly  like  to  ask  the 
compiler  of  this  omnium  gatherum.  Why,  you  were 
born  in  the  year  Dutch  William  came,  and  you  began 
to  write,  if  I’m  not  mistaken,  when  great  Anna  sat  on 
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the  throne  of  these  Kingdoms,  and  you  lived  to  address 
an  epistle  to  the  second  George — only  you  called  him 
Augustus.  Sure,  this  book  is  wrongly  named,  since  you 
and  I  figure  in  it.  Restoration  verse  ought  to  mean 
seventeenth-century  verse.  Isn’t  it  one  of  Time’s  re¬ 
venges,  though,  that  you  should  be  cheek  by  jowl  with 
the  crew  you  once  derided?  Listen,  for  I  won’t  spare 
you: 

"But,  for  the  wits  of  either  Charles’s  days, 

The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease, 

Sprat,  Carew,  Sedley,  and  a  hundred  more 
(Like  twinkling  stars  the  miscellanies  o’er), 

One  simile  that  solitary  shines 

O’er  the  dry  desert  of  a  thousand  lines. 

One  lengthened  thought  that  gleams  thro’  many  a  page 
Have  sanctified  whole  poems  for  an  age.” 

Admirably  said,  I  grant.  But  here’s  our  Twit’nam  bard 
twinkling,  in  a  new  miscellany,  amid  the  very  farthing 
dips  he  mocked  at.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Delicious.  My  good 
humour  is  fast  returning. 

Pope.  Malicious  as  ever!  You’re  incorrigible.  Yet 
how  if  I  prefer  to  regard  "the  mob  of  gentlemen”  as  a 
foil  to  talents  you  were  pleased  to  appreciate?  But 
come  [i turning  over  the  leaves ]  whom  else  have  we  here? 
Milton — well,  I  never  thought  of  his  lyrics,  at  least, 
in  connection  with  the  epoch  named,  but  he’ll  serve 
to  keep  you  and  me  in  countenance.  Cowley. . . .  Ah, 
poor  Cowley !  The  Restoration  didn’t  help  him  much. 
Here’s  the  very  piece  that  got  him  into  a  scrape,  the  Ode 
to  Brutus. 

Swift.  And  serve  him  right.  To  glorify  an  assassin ! 
Besides,  what  pompous  stuff  it  is.  And  yet  our  arbiter 
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of  taste,  whom  I  must  cite  once  more,  was  seemingly 
in  error: 

“Who  now  reads  Cowley?  If  he  pleases  yet. 

His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit.” 

Well,  I  vow  his  wit  was  too  much  for  me.  Let  a  man 
say  clearly  what  he  means,  as  you  did,  and  I’ll  attend 
to  him — 

“Forgot  his  epic,  his  Pindaric  art” — 
and  there  Mr  Pope  was  wrong,  for  here’s  an  editor,  at 
least,  that’s  not  forgot  him. 

Pope.  I  doubt,  however,  if  his  readers  will  thank  him. 
Cowley’s  verse  is  rarely  inspired.  In  general  he  labours 
terribly;  read  his  Odes  to  the  Royal  Society  and  to 
Light,  and  you’ll  almost  see  the  sweat  oozing  from  his 
forehead.  And,  after  all,  it’s  only  the  sort  of  stuff  that 
Addison  would  have  turned  into  a  paper  for  the  Spec¬ 
tator.  Prose  disguised  as  verse,  tricked  out  with  fanciful 
and  far-fetched  images.  Cowley’s  but  a  lapidary,  and 
seldom  a  happy  one.  Young  Mr  Johnson,  that  came 
upon  the  town  in  our  later  days,  has  settled  his  pre¬ 
tensions,  I’m  told,  and  those  of  his  school.  But  here's 
a  similitude  fetched  from  further  perhaps,  than  even 
Cowley  ever  went.  I  am  sure  none  ever  likened  you  to 
“a  china  dish  that  must 

Be  used  in  Heaven,  when  God  shall  feed  the  just”  ! 

Swift.  If  one  should  do  so,  in  my  hearing,  he  wouldn’t 
do  it  twice.  But  that’s  the  acme  of  the  fantastic  muse. 
Don’t  try  to  better  it,  but  continue  the  list  of  our  peers. 

Pope.  Thomas  Traherne — that’s  a  new  name;  he 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  lesser  Vaughan. — Denham,  that's 
good — Dryden,  that’s  better — Gay — our  dear  Gay! — 
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Matt  Prior — Lady  Mary — h’m — Bunyan — Dr  Watts. 
Were  this  brace  of  sectaries  poets,  think  you? 

Swift.  I  should  not  have  supposed  it.  And  what  of 
Butler,  whose  Hudibras  the  “Merry  Monarch’’  loved  to 
read?  Surely  he  should  bulk  largely  in  any  book  of 
Restoration  Verse? 

Pope.  He  is  represented  by  a  single  extract.  But  he 
was,  after  all,  a  poet  pour  rire.  Then  there’s  a  great 
quantity  of  lesser  lights.  Oh,  and  here’s  Andrew  Marvell. 

Swift.  Marvell !  A  name  to  conjure  with.  I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  his  satires ;  but  in  reading  through  this 
volume,  which  (putting  ill-humour  aside)  contains  many 
pretty  pieces,  and  excluding  the  dii  majores  (with  your¬ 
self  among  them),  I  find  myself  constantly  returning, 
with  fresh  zest  and  pleasure,  to  his  lyrical  poems. 
Wearied  of  an  endless  procession  of  Chloes  and  Clorindas, 
of  burning  hearts  and  interested  protestations,  I  rest 
upon  the  truth,  the  originality,  and  the  brilliant  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  verse.  I  salute  a  genuine  poet,  to  whatever 
epoch  he  be  assigned.  I  can  even  almost  forgive  our 
compiler,  because  of  the  liberal  space  he  allots  to  Mar¬ 
vell,  his  inclusion  of  some  infamous  productions  of  the 
satyr  Cleveland.  There  is  a  lofty  seriousness,  a  blend 
of  austerity  and  sweetness  in  Marvell’s  work  which 
must  captivate  all  who  love  sincerity.  And  I  ever  loved 
sincerity,  Pope,  for  all  my  savage  ways  and  flouting 
humours. 

Pope.  Indeed,  dear  friend,  you  loved  sincerity  per¬ 
sonified.  And  I  see  that  this  book  bears  witness  to  that 
love,  for  it  contains  your  lines  on  Stella’s  birthday. 

Swift  [starting].  Pooh,  a  trifle.  I  was  no  poet,  never 
thought  myself  one.  But  no  more  o’  that,  I  beseech 
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you — you  touch  an  old  wound,  with  however  kind  a 

hand.  Indeed,  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness - But, 

as  I  was  saying — or  will  say  now — one  must  be  a  true 
man  (God  help  us  all!)  ere  he  be  a  true  poet.  And 
Marvell  rings  true. 

Pope.  You  shall  prove  it  to  me  shortly.  But  what  of 
the  old  ballads  that  fill  near  two  hundred  pages  of  this 
volume?  They  seem  to  me,  from  what  I  hear,  to  possess 
your  crowning  grace  of  sincerity. 

Swift.  They  do — and  they  again,  are  in  queer  com¬ 
pany,  for  they  date  from  an  older  day,  though  finding 
their  way  into  print,  it  seems,  in  Restoration  times.  Let 
that  pass,  however.  They  are  full  of  brave  ideas  and 
soaring  notions,  of  men  that  are  not  cockscombs  and 
women  that  are  not  puppets.  Read  them,  by  all  means, 
when  you  have  a  mind  for  tragedy ;  then  return,  for  rest 
and  quiet,  to  Marvell  and  his  Garden.  Or  read  his 
Picture  of  Little  T.  C.  in  a  Prospect  of  Flowers,  and  say 
if  it  be  not  a  worthy  pendant  to  Prior’s  lines  To  a  Child 
of  Quality.  I  know  not  where,  in  the  English  language, 
you’ll  match  that  pair  of  poems  on  child-life  for  tender¬ 
ness  and  truth. 

Pope.  But  you’ll  read  me  something  of  Marvell’s 
before  we  part?  This,  for  instance,  of  The  Mower  to  the 
Glow-worms ? 

Swift.  Nay,  friend;  I  should  but  spoil  its  music.  Take 
the  book  and  be  your  own  interpreter.  Farewell. 
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XI 

WORDSWORTH  AND  THE  SUB-CONSCIOUS 

SELF 

It  is  a  fascinating  and  perhaps  not  wholly  fruitless 
subject  of  speculation,  how  the  great  thinkers  of  bygone 
days  would  have  viewed  the  "many  inventions”  of  their 
successors.  What  would  Newton  have  thought  of  Rela¬ 
tivity,  Nasmyth  of  wireless  telegraphy,  Wordsworth 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  sub-conscious  self?  The  last 
enquiry  is  not  devoid  of  actuality;  for  it  is  clear  that 
Wordsworth  was  feeling  after  that  subjective  self 
whose  existence  is  now  admitted  by  psychologists,  and 
of  which  most  of  us,  at  one  time  or  other,  are  dimly 
made  aware. 

This  mysterious  part  of  his  being  was  to  the  poet  a 
source  of  wonder  and  delight,  but  also  of  perplexity. 
So  distrustful  was  he,  on  occasions,  of  what  most  men 
deem  objective  realities,  so  conscious  of  an  existence 
remote  from  theirs,  that  he  would  lay  his  hand  on  some 
material  object,  a  gate,  for  example,  to  convince  himself 
that  he  was  still  in  the  land  of  sensual  perception. 
Although  in  some  moods,  and  these  not  unreflected  in 
his  verse,  a  man  of  practical  and  almost  prosaic  nature, 
he  possessed  in  others  in  most  ample  measure  what  he 
calls  "the  visionary  power.”  He  repeatedly  asserts  his 
possession  of  this  gift.  Thus  he  claims,  in  The  Prelude, 

not  “T0  iacp  that  first  great  gift,  the  vital  soul.” 

The  first  great  gift,  be  it  observed;  a  greater  gift  than 
reason.  It  does  not  appear — and  this  is  in  accordance 
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with  the  principles  of  quietism — that  any  process  of 
reasoning  went  to  the  inducing  of 

“that  serene  and  blessed  mood 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 

In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world 
Is  lightened.” 

No;  to  that  mood,  he  says, 

“the  affections  gently  lead  us  on.” 

As  to  reason,  it  is  the  function  of  the  brain;  and  if,  at 
such  moments, 

“the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul,” 

it  must  be  inferred  that  the  brain  also  is  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation.  Yet  that  happy  trance  which  he 
outlines  is  not,  to  be  sure,  the  sleep  of  blank  uncon¬ 
sciousness,  or  the  sleep  in  which  we  are  amused  or  vexed 
by  vain  imaginings,  but  a  state  wherein 

"with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 

We  see  into  the  life  of  things.” 

The  body  sleeps,  in  short ;  the  physical  sight  is  passive ; 
but  the  soul’s  eye  awakens,  and  “sees  into  the  life  of 
things.” 

Suppose  a  grown  man  reading  the  Lines  composed  near 
Tintern  Abbey  for  the  first  time,  and  arrived  at  this 
assertion,  will  he  not  be  filled  with  eager  anticipation? 
Will  he  not  look  for  the  veil  to  be  lifted,  “the  burthen 
of  the  mystery”  eased,  “the  heavy  and  the  weary 
weight  ”  lightened?  Disappointment  in  that  case  awaits 
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him.  The  poet  does  not  make  us  sharers  of  his  vision. 
The  probability  is  that  he  could  not.  Elsewhere,  in 
The  Prelude,  he  practically  admits  his  inability.  He 
speaks  of  the  soul  as,  after  such  ecstasies, 

“Remembering  how  she  felt,  but  what  she  felt 
Remembering  not.” 

Yet  this  mysterious  insight  is  not,  he  assures  us,  to  be 
slighted  because  it  is  evanescent ;  for  the  soul,  by  means 

“  retains  an  obscure  sense 
Of  possible  sublimity,  whereto 
With  growing  faculties  she  doth  aspire.” 

Hence  it  is  a  part  of  the  soul’s  education.  The  vision 
passes,  but  leaves  a  solace  and  a  strengthening.  So  too 
was  it,  in  the  Arabian  story  translated  by  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  with  the  dervish 

“who  woke  from  vision  of  the  love  divine.” 

When  he  tried  to  impart  to  his  fellows  that  which  he 
had  seen,  he  could  not.  He  had  designed  to  bring  them 
a  wealth  of  flowers  from  the  holy  garden;  but,  over¬ 
powered  by  their  scent, 

“I  let  the  border  of  my  mantle  fall — 

The  roses  slipped  I  I  bring  ye  none  at  all.” 

So  also  may  it  not  have  been  with  St  Paul,  when  “caught 
up  into  the  third  heaven ...  he  heard  unspeakable  words, 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter”?  To  man,  as 
the  fine  saying  has  it,  is  given  the  pursuit  of  truth,  but 
the  possession  of  it  is  reserved  for  its  Author.  Words¬ 
worth’s  meaning,  at  any  rate,  is  clear.  He  desired  his 
fellow-men  to  seek  for  themselves  “  the  visionary  power” ; 
to  cultivate  (he  might  have  said)  their  souls. 

Now  it  is  contended  by  certain  thinkers  that  the 
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sub-conscious  self  is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  if  not  identical 
with  it.  This  entity,  moreover,  is  believed  to  respond 
to  suggestion  as  readily  as  does  the  magnetic  needle 
to  the  pole.  The  source  of  such  suggestion  may  be 
tangible  or  the  reverse.  In  Wordsworth’s  case,  the  con¬ 
trolling  force  was  the  beauty  of  external  nature,  the 
fells,  lakes,  woods  and  meadows  which  he  loved  so  well. 
It  was,  he  distinctly  asserts,  the  contemplation  of  these 
“beauteous  forms”  that  brought  about  the  visionary 
mood.  It  is  another  reason  for  us,  if  we  need  one,  to 
foster  our  love  of  nature ;  that  thence  we  may,  as  he  did 

“have  glimpses  which  can  make  us  less  forlorn.” 

There  remains  to  be  noted  a  function  of  “the  vital 
soul”  (or  the  sub-conscious  self?)  to  which  the  poet 
attached  the  supremest  importance,  its  ability  to  assure 
mankind,  especially  in  youth,  of  a  higher  existence 
formerly  and  elsewhere  enjoyed. 

Whether  Wordsworth  would  have  himself  evolved  the 
doctrine  of  Recollection  if  Plato  had  not  trodden  that 
path  before  him,  I  cannot  attempt  to  determine;  but 
we  may  suppose,  if  we  please,  that  the  original  impulse 
was  from  within.  At  the  least  he  has  popularised  Plato's 
theory;  at  least  he  has  embodied  it  in  one  of  the  finest 
poems  written  in  our  tongue,  the  great  ode,  Intimations 
of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood. 
There  we  behold  the  pilgrim  of  humanity  striving  amid 
the  obstacles  of  sense  to  recall,  by  means  of  his  sub¬ 
conscious  self, 

“the  glories  he  hath  known 
And  that  Imperial  Palace  whence  he  came.” 

Many  sober  persons  will  pronounce  this  theory  merely 
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fanciful,  if  lovely.  Still,  it  was  Plato’s,  it  was  Words¬ 
worth’s.  We  may  not  go  all  the  way  with  the  poet; 
we  may  think  that  his  premisses  are  not  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  weight  of  his  conclusion.  But,  if  we  have  in 
our  composition  anything  of  the  visionary — and  who, 
looking  back  upon  his  past  years,  can  say  that  he  finds 
in  them  no  one  hour  of  mystery,  no  single  phase  of 
feeling  which  does  not  fall  outside  the  domain  of  the 
senses  and  of  reason? — we  must  understand,  we  shall 
perhaps  be  grateful  for,  this  insistence  on 
“  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things; 

Fallings  from  us,  vanishings. 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised  ; 

High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised.” 

These  were  the  things  for  which  Wordsworth  thanked 
his  Maker,  these  were  for  him  a  positive  assurance 
(though  not  the  only  one)  of  immortality. 

But  if  we  have  lived  one  life  before  this  present  one, 
an  objector  may  say,  why  not  several?  And  why  not 
others,  perhaps  many  others,  when  this  present  one  is 
over?  There  are  modern  Pythagoreans  who  sound  this 
adventurous  note,  and  call  the  sub-conscious  self  to 
witness,  just  as  Wordsworth  invoked  the  “vital  soul” 
in  support  of  his  more  modest  creed.  It  is  impossible 
to  prove  or  to  disprove  either  theory.  We  may  formally 
assent  to  neither,  yet  find  something  to  elevate  in  both. 
And  as  to  differences  in  terminology,  they  are,  after  all, 
of  secondary  moment.  It  does  not  so  much  matter  what 
we  call  our  soul — what  is  important  is,  not  to  forget 
that  we  possess  one. 
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XII 

“ACCORDINGLY  I  READ  THE 
PERFECT  PIECE” 

Suggested  by  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer’s  selection  from  the 
Essays  of  Joseph  Addison. 

Scene:  A  “lime-tree  bower,”  reminiscent  of  Somersetshire. 
Coleridge,  seated,  poring  over  a  book.  Lamb  approaches 
from  the  background,  looks  over  Coleridge’s  shoulder,  then  slaps 
him  on  the  back. 

Coleridge.  Charles !  How  you  startled  me ! 

Lamb.  And  that’s  more  than  Addison  will  ever  do. 
I  marvel,  Coleridge,  to  find  you  thus  employed.  Can 
you,  with  your  romantic  proclivities,  so  much  as  tolerate 
this  smooth  embodiment  of  Eighteenth-Century  self- 
satisfaction? 

Coleridge.  Ah,  Charles,  we  are  prone  to  admire  states 
of  consciousness  to  which  we  cannot  ourselves  attain. 
[He  sighs.]  But  I  may  marvel  in  my  turn  that  Elia 
should  speak  in  slighting  terms  of  one  who  was  his 
great — you  shake  your  head?  well,  then,  his  considerable 
forerunner. 

Lamb.  Now,  Coleridge,  that  won’t  do.  Don’t  try  to 
argue  that  I  derive  from  the  Spectator  and  the  Tatler. 
You  must  go  further  back,  if  you  want  to  trace  my 
origins,  to  Cowley,  Browne  or  Dryden — and  then  you 
won’t  find  ’em,  neither.  What  a  foppery  is  this,  to  allow 
no  poor  devil  of  an  author  to  be  self-made,  but  to  smell 
out  his  literary  ancestry,  assign  all  his  meek  merits  to 
that,  and  swear  that  the  very  coat  he  wears  belonged 
to  his  great-great-grandfather.  If  you  want  to  talk  about 
Addison,  do;  but  pray  leave  me  out  of  the  discussion. 
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Coleridge.  My  dear  Charles !  You  are  so  impetuous. 
Which  of  us  began  the  subject? 

Lamb.  Defendant  throws  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
court;  only  pleading  that  Coleridge  always  will  talk 
about  what  he’s  reading — or  about  something  else. 
Premiseth,  also,  that  essay-writing  as  a  means  of  self- 
expression  is  grown  so  common  that  Addison  is  like  to 
be  crowded  out;  that  the  breeching  school-boy  goes  to 
it  weekly  with  a  zest,  the  vernal  poet  when  his  muse  is 
out-at-elbows,  and  the  very  pro-consul  when  his  prancing 
days  are  over.  And  that,  I  think,  will  start  a  hare  or  two. 

Coleridge.  They  shall  not  divert  me,  if  I  am  to 
champion  my  author,  from  pursuing  a  straight  course. 
Away,  with  all  the  servile  tribe  of  imitators !  If  we  are 
to  scrutinise  any  branch  of  composition,  let  us  seek  the 
source  of  it  among  its  rugged  uplands ;  or,  if  our  strength 
will  not  carry  us  so  far,  amid  the  flowery  meads  that 
for  all  time  it  traverses  and  enriches.  And  in  that 
maturer  stream,  moving  with  a  grace  that  is  slow  but 
not  sluggish,  winding  through  landskips  that  are  always 
smiling  and  gracious,  though  seldom,  I  admit,  majestic 
— its  youthful  babbling  and  inequalities  merged  in  the 
quiet,  settled  flow  of  a  determined  purpose — you  have 
an  image  of  one  who  consistently  sought,  by  chaste 
allegory  and  gentle  irony,  by  suggestion  rather  than  by 
castigation,  by  learning  lightly  borne  and  cunningly 
presented,  to  elevate  the  taste  and  morals  of  his  age. 

Lamb.  You  sketch  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman, — 
Mr  Joseph  Addison.  Do  not  add  profundity,  however, 
to  the  qualities  of  the  stream. 

Coleridge.  I  have  not  done  so — yet.  Was  it  his 
business  to  be  profound?  Consider,  I  pray  you,  “the 
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great  variety  of  readers”  to  whom  his  appeal  was 
directed.  He  wrote  not,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
learned,  but  for  those  of  the  average  of  instruction  then 
prevailing;  for  those  too,  who  fell  below  it  yet  were  not 
devoid  of  curiosity,  and  therefore  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment — for  men  and  women — for  such  as  went  to  Court 
and  such  as  went  on  ’Change — for  the  serious  and  the 
frivolous — for  the  sophisticated  and  the  simple.  Of  all 
these,  and  of  I  know  not  how  many  other  classes  of 
mankind,  he  captured  the  attention — and  retained  it. 

Lamb.  And  so  he  did,  in  sooth,  a  prince  of  journalists ! 

Coleridge.  But  something  more — said  I  not  he  ever 
sought  the  elevation  of  principles  and  taste?  That  quest 
is  always  with  him,  whether  he  is  riding  to  quarter- 
sessions  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  discoursing  upon 
Chevy  Chase  or  Paradise  Lost,  making  sly  fun  of  pedants 
and  coquettes,  or  turning  his  heavier  artillery  to  play 
on  superstition  or  on  party  rancour.  You  spoke  just 
now  of  the  essay  as  a  means  of  self-expression.  Addison 
was  too  disinterested  to  regard  it  so.  His  concern  was 
rather  with  those  he  addressed  than  with  his  own  per¬ 
sonality.  The  latter  is  seldom  obtruded,  and  then  in 
merest  playfulness  and  under  a  conventional  disguise. 
I  get  the  impression,  perhaps  from  this  very  reserve,  of 
one  who  was  greater  in  himself  than  in  any  writings  he 
vouchsafed  to  his  contemporaries. 

Lamb.  So  he  wrote  for  his  age,  and  missed — what? 

Coleridge.  Describe  it  as  you  please — I  am  for  his 
hits  rather  than  his  misses.  The  material  of  thought, 
ere  the  shaping  mind  illumes  and  moulds  it,  is  “without 
form  and  void.”  The  objectivity  of  the  matter  must  be 
subdued  and  informed  by  the  subjectivity  of  the  artist. 
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It  is  here  that  Addison  secures  his  first  triumph.  He 
has  devised  a  perfect  form,  in  its  kind  unsurpassed  and 
unsurpassable,  for  the  body  of  impressions  that  he  de¬ 
sired  to  convey. 

Lamb.  Granted.  Yet  I  heard  the  other  day  a  poet 
murmuring  to  himself: 

“The  form,  the  form  alone  is  eloquent.” 

Coleridge.  Meaning  that  sense  is  sacrificed  to  sound? 
It  may  be  so,  in  some  cases.  I  admit  both  the  tendency 
and  the  danger.  But  the  statement  savours  not  of 
universals.  My  thesis  is,  that  the  mind  of  Addison  was 
far  from  shallow;  and  that  hints  of  its  profundity  dart 
forth  at  times  from  behind  the  mask  of  raillery  it  often 
wore. 

Lamb.  Good!  then  pray  let’s  hear  your  thesis  de¬ 
veloped. 

Coleridge.  I  will  only  follow  him  through  one  field 
of  thought — one,  but  of  what  momentous  import!  To 
you  and  me  it  is  a  truism  to  affirm  that  Nature  is  greater 
than  Art.  In  his  day  this  was  a  truth  that  had  become 
obscured,  was  called  in  question  by  some,  denied  by 
others.  He  rediscovered  and  restated  it.  I  say  not  that 
he  established  its  supremacy;  that  accomplishment  was 
reserved  for  our  era.  But  in  apprehending  it  he  was  in 
advance  of  his  age,  and  therefore  may  be  justly  styled 
profound.  "  If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art,” 
he  wrote,  “as  they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the  im¬ 
agination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very  defective  in  com¬ 
parison  of  the  former. . . .  There  is  something  more  bold 
and  masterly  in  the  rough,  careless  strokes  of  nature 
than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellishments  of  art.” 
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Lamb.  Excellent !  I  am  his  devotee  from  this  moment. 
Give  me  the  books,  I  pray  you.  They’ll  help  to  fill  the 
gaps  made  in  my  shelves  by  a  borrower  that  shall  be 
nameless :  mine  was  ever  a  lending  library.  Let’s  look : 
“  Chosen  and  edited  by  Sir  James  Frazer.”  Has  he  done 
his  task  well,  think  you? 

Coleridge.  With  conspicuous  taste — and  he  has 
written,  by  way  of  preface,  a  pleasant  piece  of  mystifi¬ 
cation.  But  isn’t  it  a  little  curious,  Charles,  that  he, 
being  (as  I’m  told)  a  scientific  investigator,  should  take 
especial  delight  and  interest  in  this  author? 

Lamb.  Addison  rests  him,  perhaps,  as  Talleyrand’s 
wife,  that  was  none  too  clever,  rested  him.  And  there’s 
another  reason....  You  can’t  guess  it?  And  yet  ’tis 
obvious  enough.  Like  goes  to  like.  And  the  essayist 
resembles  his  latest  editor  in  that  he  is,  as  you  have 
amply  demonstrated,  an  admirable  phraser.  Good-bye, 
Coleridge. 


XIII 

A  DUTCH  EXTERIOR 

Without,  the  ceaseless  tumult  and  movement  of  a  busy 
port.  Within,  the  inactivity  of  a  sick  room  where  con¬ 
valescence  rounds  slowly  to  recovery.  Not  the  environ¬ 
ment  a  man  would  choose  for  illness — when  even  the 
grasshopper  is  a  burden— could  he  have  foreseen  its 
coming.  But  now,  as  strength  returns,  it  is  no  bad  tonic 
to  survey  from  this  vantage  ground  that  other  battle¬ 
field,  where  men  struggle  with  life  for  livelihood.  The 
couch  has  been  drawn  near  the  window,  and  its  occupant, 
without  effort  of  his  own,  can  share  vicariously  in  the 
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toils  of  others,  can  feign  himself  partaker  of  their 
energies,  their  vexations,  their  occasional  anger,  their 
intermittent  jests. 

The  Quay  is  before  him,  with  vessels  at  its  verge, 
lading,  unlading.  Beyond  it  is  the  wide  Haven,  which 
itself  opens  upon  the  great  river,  where  the  ocean 
steamers  come  and  go.  Yet  the  Haven  has  a  life  as 
crowded  and  as  full  of  change  as  has  the  great  river 
itself.  Trading  ships  from  the  North  Sea,  the  Baltic, 
the  Mediterranean ;  Rhine  boats  whose  surprising  length 
is  matched  only  by  that  of  the  pole  wherewith  their 
skipper  guides  them  through  the  throng,  with  collision 
always  imminent  but  always  evaded;  fishing  smacks 
from  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  crew 
of  one  of  them.  A  father  and  two  sons  compose  it,  to 
judge  by  similarity  of  feature;  the  younger  son,  a  mere 
child,  in  dress  and  gravity  an  exact  abridgment  of  his 
sire.  All  there  are  clad  in  jackets  of  worn  velveteen,  open 
in  front  to  display  the  coarse  blue  shirt  beneath,  and  in 
nether  garments  wondrously  voluminous,  these  also 
velveteen  and  of  a  claret  hue.  For  this  gravity  and  this 
garb  the  isle  of  Marken  has  been  noted  any  time  these 
five  hundred  years.  Tradition  decrees  the  same  cut — 
or,  should  one  say,  absence  of  cut? — for  all,  leaving  the 
choice  of  colour,  provided  it  be  dark,  to  individual  taste. 
This  family  group  might  have  sat  to  Teniers. 

The  denizens  of  the  Rhine  boats  look  less  solemn ;  by 
comparison  they  are  almost  gay.  They  have  brought 
with  them  a  ray  of  sunshine  from  the  vineyards.  Not 
one  of  their  craft  but  numbers  in  its  ship’s  company  a 
little  sprite  of  a  Spitz,  beloved  of  all  on  board.  Per¬ 
petually  running  up  and  down  the  narrow  deck,  he  barks 
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defiance  at  all  the  other  Spitzes.  Presently  when  the 
vessel  is  moored  alongside  the  Quay,  he  will  continue 
to  voice  his  challenge  to  any  shore-dog  that  may  pass; 
will  bark  himself  into  ecstasies  of  indignation;  but  will 
no  more  forsake  his  own  particular  deck  than  would 
the  boy  in  the  poem. 

Tired  at  last  of  the  perpetual  movement  in  mid¬ 
stream,  the  onlooker  transfers  his  gaze  to  the  immediate 
foreground  of  the  Quay.  There  is  stillness,  if  not  repose, 
in  that  group  of  aliens  seated  about  the  doorstep  of  a 
neighbouring  tavern.  They  have  no  employment  what¬ 
ever,  and  seemingly  desire  none.  Their  talk  is  spasmodic; 
but,  could  one  overhear  it,  it  would  probably  be  of  homes 
lost,  and  of  homes  yet  to  be  made.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  they  are  silent,  having  reached  the  centre  of 
indifference.  They  are  Jews,  stepchildren  of  Russia,  and 
she  has  cast  them  out.  They  are  at  a  pause  in  their 
pilgrimage,  waiting  for  the  sailing  of  the  emigrant  ship 
which  is  to  bear  them  to  an  unknown  land.  What  wonder 
if,  beside  these  waters  of  Babylon,  they  have  no  songs 
to  sing!  Strangers  in  a  strange  country,  as  it  is  the 
heritage  of  their  race  to  be,  they  are  wholly  indifferent 
to  the  busy  scene  about  them. 

But  the  sight  of  their  inertia  soon  wearies  the  beholder. 
More  truly  restful  is  the  figure  seated  on  the  deck  of  a 
Scandinavian  brig,  moored  alongside  the  Quay.  That 
vessel  was  in  a  sorry  plight  when  the  tug  brought  her  in. 
Her  foremast  was  gone,  her  bulwarks  were  stove  in,  her 
sails  torn,  and  there  was  an  ugly  chasm  in  her  bows. 
To-day  she  is  almost  fit  for  sea  again,  for  skilful  hands 
have  been  at  work  upon  her ;  only  there  is  the  mending 
of  the  canvas  yet  to  be  finished,  and  that  is  where  the 
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silent  figure  finds’constant  occupation.  Barely  resting 
to  take  food,  hardly  looking  up  from  his  task,  this  mender 
of  sails  fascinates  increasingly  the  watcher  at  the  window. 
As  he  saw  the  mast  stepped  afresh  and  the  bulwarks 
mended,  the  sick  man  fancied  in  the  ship’s  condition  an 
image  of  his  own.  And  now  she  is  whole  again,  and  a 
light  air  whispering  through  the  rigging  seems  to  call 
her  seaward,  but  because  of  her  torn  pinions  she  must 
be  a  prisoner  still.  Meanwhile  the  needle  is  plied  swiftly 
and  untiringly,  and  the  hour  of  her  liberation  draws  near. 

The  damaged  brig  has  for  neighbour  a  bark  of  humbler 
degree,  a  river  barge  in  course  of  lading  with  the  round 
cheeses  of  the  country.  Tossed  from  one  to  another,  they 
pass  with  mathematical  precision  through  the  hands  of 
three  stout  Dutchmen,  before  reaching  their  allotted 
berth.  The  onlooker  sets  about  counting  them  mechani¬ 
cally,  till,  speculating  whose  enviably  robust  appetites 
they  are  destined  to  satisfy,  he  loses  count.  Again  he 
starts,  but  this  time  the  soothing  influence  of  a  process 
which  Wordsworth  might  have  enumerated  among  his 
remedies  for  insomnia  transports  him  to  far  other  scenes. 
Of  the  quiet,  level  meadows  he  dreams,  where  these 
golden  discs  had  their  remote  origin.  From  thence  his 
fancy  flies  to  Alpine  pastures,  where  the  cattle  feed 
amid  the  ceaseless  music  of  their  bells.  And  then  to  a 
vale  amongst  the  mountains;  it  is  late  evening;  he  is 
seated  in  a  garden,  in  the  cool  darkness.  And  out  of  the 
darkness  and  the  distance  there  comes  a  faint  peal,  as 
of  a  carillon  miles  away.  Closer  and  closer  it  draws; 
surely  a  chime  of  bells.  But  how  brought  nearer?  Not 
a  footfall  can  he  hear,  but  still  the  chime  advances. 
Only  when  it  is  all  but  abreast  of  where  he  is  seated  does 
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he  catch  the  muffled  tread  of  many  a  hoof  upon  the 
road,  deep  in  dust,  and  know  that  the  kine  are  pacing 
homeward,  bringing  an  echo  of  the  mountain’s  music  to 
the  bosom  of  the  plain. 

Shouts,  altercation,  angry  voices.  The  reverie  is 
broken.  Next  door  a  family  is  moving  in.  It  has  been 
a  part  of  the  dreamer’s  employment  to  watch,  by  the 
aid  of  that  external  looking-glass  which  the  native  in¬ 
genuity  of  Holland  has  devised,  the  perilous  upward 
course  of  various  articles  of  furniture  to  various  windows ; 
for  thus  is  a  Dutch  moving-in  effected.  Now,  by  the 
water’s  edge  lies  a  pile  of  sacking,  in  which  the  household 
gods  had  been  wrapped.  There  have  been  interested 
spectators,  and  one  of  them,  in  sheer  absence  of  mind 
he  would  seem  now  to  urge,  has,  whilst  all  other  eyes 
are  turned  upwards,  picked  up  a  roll  of  the  sacking,  and 
begun  to  walk  away  with  it  beneath  his  arm.  He  has 
only  gone  a  few  paces  when  the  theft  is  discovered.  There 
is  a  short  and  sharp  argument.  The  absent-minded  one 
clearly  fails  to  satisfy  his  questioners  as  to  the  purity 
of  his  intentions.  He  drops  his  booty,  and  walks  away 
with  protesting  shrugs.  The  mender  of  sails,  indifferent 
to  the  uproar,  continues  to  ply  his  needle. 

There  is  indeed  about  this  mender  of  sails  a  something 
which  fixes  the  attention  of  his  observer  more  and  more. 
The  sick  man’s  fancy  dowers  the  vessel  with  intelligence. 
He  feels,  as  though  it  were  his  own,  her  gratitude  to 
him  whose  labour  will  soon  set  her  free.  For,  call  the 
breeze  never  so  temptingly,  she  cannot  respond  to  it  so 
long  as  her  wings  are  maimed.  And  now  her  activity  is 
about  to  be  restored.  For,  as  daylight  trembles  into 
twilight,  the  mender  of  sails  quits  his  work;  his  task  is 
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ended.  To-morrow  the  brig  will  sail  northwards.  The 
watcher  at  the  window  sinks  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief ; 
he  knows  that  unseen  powers,  of  which  the  sail-mender 
is  a  type,  are  at  work  within  him,  renewing  the  canvas 
of  his  being.  And,  as  night  closes  in,  he  recognises,  not 
without  a  thankful  uplifting  of  the  heart,  that  he  also, 
before  many  to-morrows  have  elapsed,  will  have  escaped 
from  his  long  captivity  beside  the  noisy  Quay. 

XIV 

GARDENING  IN  THE  FROST 

Gardening  in  January?  With  six  degrees  of  frost  and 
a  north-easterly  wind?  Believe  me,  it  is  far  pleasanter 
than  it  sounds.  True  it  is  that  the  scene  of  my  toil  is  one 
white  expanse,  from  which  spare  wallflowers  and  the 
ash  and  alder  of  a  young  plantation  look  out  shiveringly 
upon  a  chilly  world;  no  less  true  that  members  of  the 
household  look  upon  me  half  in  scorn,  half  pitifully, 
when  I  demand  my  thickest  boots  and  jersey.  But  what 
of  that !  I  inhabit  no 

"island  valley  of  Avilion, 

Where  falls  not  rain  nor  hail  nor  any  snow,” 

and  there  is  work  awaiting  me.  There  is  also  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  though  the  air  be  nipping.  Each  to  his  taste — 

“The  old  will  drink  and  be  refresh’d,  the  young  the  disc  will 
fling—” 

in  other  words,  the  oldsters  may  sit  over  the  fire  with 
the  morning  paper,  and  the  youngsters  seek  the  frozen 
pond;  but  I  go  a-gardening. 

I  appeal  to  all  true  lovers  of  a  garden  if  they  do  not 
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feel  a  positive  pang  the  first  morning  they  see,  on  rising, 
their  dear  demesne  scarce  recognisable  from  winter’s 
white  disguise;  all  its  salient  features  hidden  behind  so 
thick  a  veil ;  its  piquant  irregularities  levelled  to  a  blank 
monotony;  its  very  defects  (dear  to  them  for  their 
promise  of  improvement)  obliterated.  And  if  our  true 
lover  be  of  a  despondent  cast,  it  will  seem  to  him  that 
indeed  the  sylvan  spirit  of  the  place  has  fled;  he  will  be 
tempted  to  “dream  there  will  be  spring  no  more.”  But 
courage,  brother!  (for  gardening,  like  angling,  should 
make  all  its  votaries  brethren)  that  spirit  but  slumbers, 
and  will  awake  again,  as  surely  as  the  spring. 

“Happy  race,”  exclaimed  the  good  Aeneas,  as  he 
gazed  on  Dido’s  growing  battlements,  “whose  walls  are 
rising!”  speaking  therein  more  wisely  than  he  knew. 
For  in  most  human  affairs  does  not  the  making  please 
more  than  the  thing  made,  effort  more  than  accomplish¬ 
ment,  inception  more  than  completion?  Alexander  sighs 
for  fresh  worlds  to  conquer,  Ulysses  must  abroad  again 
rather  than  sit  down  to  an  old  age  of  retrospect,  Simon 
Dansk  must 

“capture  another  Dean  of  Jane, 

And  sell  him  in  Algiers.” 

All  these  (and  how  many  more?)  tacitly  admit  that  the 
battle  was  sweeter  than  the  victory,  and  progress  more 
to  be  desired  than  perfection.  Now  if  the  good  Aeneas 
could  pass  by  my  garden  and  cast  a  glance  at  it  like 
that  of  the  equally  good  Dr  Watts’  neighbourly  ob¬ 
server,  he  would  certainly  class  me  among  the  fortunate ; 
for  my  garden  is  not  made  but  very  much  in  the  making. 
And  so  I  do  not  write  for  those  whose  walls  stand  four¬ 
square  in  turreted  perfection,  but  for  those  whose  struc- 
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ttire  is  yet  a-building,  not  for  the  owners  of  immaculate 
paths  and  abundant  borders,  of  velvet  lawn  and  ordered 
shrubbery — such  may  reasonably  affirm  gardening  in 
the  frost  to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms — but  for  those 
who  are  lords  of  a  few  acres  of  neglected  ground,  ground 
of  dubious  antecedents  and  unpromising  appearance. 
The  thought  of  how  he  may  transform  that  wilderness 
may  well  keep  a  man  awake  of  nights,  and  his  eagerness 
to  carry  out  designs  evolved  in  sleepless  hours  may  well 
send  him  out  of  doors  betimes,  even  on  such  a  morning 
as  this. 

I  said  “dubious  antecedents.”  However,  half-an- 
hour’s  digging  in  my  garden-ground  would  reveal  its 
secret.  The  rough  grass  and  covering  of  snow  have  pro¬ 
tected  the  land  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  digging 
possible,  despite  the  frost ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  moment 
but  my  fork  strikes  on  some  hard  substance  which  gives 
me  pause.  Stooping  to  investigate  the  matter,  like  little 
Peterkin,  I  draw  forth — not  a  skull,  but  a  brick  or 
portion  of  one !  A  previous  occupant  carried  on  the 
business  of  brick-making,  and  I  should  judge  that  when 
the  old  kiln  was  levelled  its  component  parts  were  “dug 
in,”  in  course  of  time  to  be  covered  with  the  rough  grass 
aforesaid.  The  inevitable  bricks  at  first  annoyed  me, 
but  now  I  remove  them  from  ground  where  I  hope  to 
see  grass  and  flower  beds  in  the  summer;  and  shall  use 
them  by  and  by  as  a  foundation  for  gravel  paths  that 
are  to  be — paths  along  which,  I  catch  myself  reflecting, 
dear  feet  shall  loiter. 

Three  attendant  sprites  take  the  liveliest  interest  in 
my  excavations.  No  savants  at  the  opening  up  of  a 
Roman  villa  could  display  more  excitement.  Now  at 
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my  feet,  now  coming  almost  within  reach  of  my  hand, 
now  perched,  if  I  leave  it  for  an  instant,  upon  the  very 
handle  of  my  fork,  my  small  red-breasted  friends  tempt 
me  to  believe  them  enamoured  of  my  company.  In 
sober  truth  I  am  their  benefactor;  for  do  I  not  now  and 
again  unearth  some  luscious  morsel,  grub  or  worm,  to 
be  instantly  detected  by  a  knowing  eye,  and  consumed 
with  amazing  speed?  I  am  fond  enough  to  fancy  that 
it  is  for  the  pleasure  of  my  society,  as  well  as  for  the 
hope  of  a  solid  meal,  that  they  attend  me  so  closely. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  they  are  learning  the  same  lesson 
as  I — another  brick — that  nothing  in  Nature,  not  even 
a  human  creature,  but  has  its  use.  Meanwhile  William, 
trustiest  of  coadjutors,  is  removing  what  he  calls  “the 
humps”  in  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  to  be  level  lawn 
some  day.  Presently  we  are  not  sorry  to  light  a  bonfire 
for  the  destruction  of  certain  arrears  of  weeds:  before 
which  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  discuss  the  price  of 
turf,  the  advisability  of  planting  a  privet-hedge  along 
the  fence,  “to  be  a  kind  of  a  shun  from  the  road”  (so 
William),  the  composition  of  the  Parish  Council  and 
kindred  topics.  “You  remember,”  says  William,  “that 
man  Starling  as  was  sent  to  gaol  for  stealing  chickens  ? 
Well,  he’s  died  in  prison.”  A  pause,  for  me  to  absorb 
this  grim  intelligence;  Starling  was  a  noted  depredator, 
whose  aversion  was  work  of  any  kind.  “Yes,  and  they 
do  say  in  the  village  as  how  they  gave  him  something 
in  the  prison  to  make  an  end  on  him !  ”  This  statement 
takes  my  breath  away ;  I  point  out  to  him  that  we  aren’t 
living  in  the  Middle  Ages,  that  such  things  aren’t  done 
nowadays.  “They  may  say  that  in  the  village,”  I  ex¬ 
claim,  “but  they  can’t  believe  it!”  William  shakes  his 
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head.  "They  do,’’  he  maintains,  "and  they  alius  will. 
He  weren’t  no  good  to  nobody.”  What  astounding 
credulity  to  encounter  in  the  heart  of  England,  in  the 
twentieth  century ! 

Thoughtfully  we  return  to  our  work,  until  the  gathering 
dusk  warns  us  that  it  is  time  to  give  over  for  the  day. 
We  have  not  done  so  badly;  the  worst  "hump”  is  re¬ 
moved;  the  bricks  are  heaped  up  in  readiness  for  their 
destination;  the  weeds  are  consumed.  Westward,  where 
my  ground  melts  into  a  belt  of  woodland,  the  sky  is 
dappled  with  pale  red  and  saffron.  William  opines  that 
"it  looks  like  a  thaw,”  and  I  hope  his  forecast  may 
prove  correct ;  for  though  we  have  got  on  to-day,  it  has 
been  in  the  teeth  of  the  frost,  and  we  shall  certainly 
make  better  progress  when  its  grasp  is  relaxed.  And, 
with  the  lifting  of  the  snowy  veil,  I  shall  see  again  the 
familiar  face  of  my  garden-ground,  homely  perhaps  but 
to  me  not  unlovely — its  features  as  yet  undeveloped, 
but  giving  promise  of  a  gracious  countenance  by  and 
bye.  And  so — 

"  I'll  take  the  showers  as  they  fall, 

I  will  not  vex  my  bosom ; 

Enough  if  at  the  end  of  all 
A  little  garden  blossom.” 
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XV 

EMPERORS  AND  AUXILIARIES 

Suggested  by  Professor  Ramsay’s  translation  of  The  Histories  of 
Tacitus  and  the  late  G.  L.  Cheeseman’s  The  Auxilia  of  the  Roman 
Imperial  Army. 

Scene:  Near  the  bookshop  by  the  Styx.  Vespasian, 
Domitian,  each  holding  a  book.  An  Auxiliary  soldier,  holding 
(1 at  the  first)  his  tongue. 

Vespasian.  Cut  off  from  action,  as  we  are,  my  dear 
Domitian,  it  is  among  the  alleviations  of  our  lot  that 
we  are  permitted  to  read  and  re-read  the  opinions  passed 
by  others  on  our  lives  and  fortunes.  It  is  not  with  us  as 
with  the  supemumary  players  on  the  great  stage  of  the 
world,  whose  very  names  are  sunk  in  Lethe.  Our  exploits 
confront  us,  moreover,  in  tongues  other  than  our  own — • 
in  that,  for  instance,  wherein,  moved  by  some  mysterious 
force  which  vexes  me  a  little  (I  confess),  I  now  address 
you — the  language  of  a  race  whose  vicissitudes  and  destiny 
would  seem  in  some  degree  to  resemble  our  own.  Such, 
my  son,  is  the  reward  of  eminence  and  merit.  So  it  is 
that  our  beneficence  renews  its  youth,  our  splendour. . . . 

Domitian.  Father!  Not  quite  so  fast,  I  pray  you. 
You  needn’t  imagine  that  emperors  are  the  only  people 
this  age  is  curious  about.  Why,  here’s  a  treatise  on 
our  auxiliaries — yes,  our  auxiliaries — that  shows  an 
amount  of  industry  and  research  that  might  well  put 
your  slapdash  Tacitus  to  the  blush. 

Vespasian.  That  remark  is  uncalled  for.  Not  for  the 
first  time,  Domitian,  I  notice  an  unworthy  tendency  on 
your  part  to  disparage  an  admirable  writer  who  first 
received  public  office  at  my  hands - 
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Domitian.  And  promotion  at  mine,  the  more  fool  I - 

Vespasian.  And  who  had  the  sense  to  appreciate  and 
the  talent  to  depict  the  glories  of  our  Flavian  era.  A 
plague  on  the  mischance,  though,  that  robbed  us  of  one 
half  the  story. 

Domitian.  Take  care,  Father.  You  and  your  plagues ! 
How  if  ’twas  I  that  caused  the  precious  records  to  dis¬ 
appear?...  You  start;  but  is  the  explanation  so  un¬ 
likely?  I  wonder  what  you  think  I’m  made  of!  When 
I  had  read  the  remarks  about  my  complexion  and  my 
character  which  the  rascal  dared  to  insert  in  his  Agricola 
was  I  to  permit  his  detailed  record  of  my  reign  to  smirch 
me  with  posterity?  Not  by  any  manner  of  means,  thank 
you !  And  so — I  took  measures.  The  reputation  of  the 
family  meant  something  to  me  at  any  rate. 

Vespasian  [in  a  muse].  Well — well — well.  A  head¬ 
strong  lad,  and  jealous  of  his  brother  Titus,  as  I  often 
told  their  mother.  Still,  he  had  a  care  for  the  family  repu¬ 
tation. .  . .  [ Aloud]  I  appreciate  your  motive,  Domitian, 
though  I  deplore  the  deed.. . .  I  would  you  had  always 
been  so  careful  though ....  But  pray  don’t  brand  as 
“slapdash”  a  writer  who  had  the  taste  and  judgment 
to  approve  the  father,  though  he  condemned  the  son. 

Domitian.  Convince  me  of  my  error,  then — if  you  can. 

Vespasian.  So  far  from  meriting  your  reproach, 
Tacitus  displayed — I  assert  it  with  the  support  of  this, 
his  ingenious  and  illuminating  translator,  and  with  the 
corroboration  of  Plinius,  his  friend — an  unwearied  dili¬ 
gence  in  the  investigation  of  his  facts.  You  are  probably 
a  victim  of  the  fallacious  doctrine  which  would  have  us 
hold  that  accuracy  and  brilliancy  cannot  coexist  in  the 
same  historian;  that  in  this  kind  only  those  are  worth 
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reckoning  with  who  are  dull.  Tacitus  is  brilliant,  there¬ 
fore  he  must  be  inaccurate ;  that  is  the  sort  of  argument. 
Well,  you  will  admit  the  brilliance;  but  his  statements 
of  fact,  I  find  it  written  here,  have  continued  to  hold 
their  ground  in  the  face  of  modern  criticism. 

Domitian.  Nice  for  you,  Father !  He  says  your  pro¬ 
consular  administration  of  Africa  was  a  disgrace. 

Vespasian.  And  Suetonius  says  the  exact  opposite. 
Modesty  forbids  me  to  award  the  palm  of  exactitude  in 
this  particular  instance,  but  I  may  remind  you  that  the 
exception  has  been  said  to  prove  the  rule.  However, 
setting  accuracy  aside,  you  must  allow,  as  a  man  of 
taste,  that  Tacitus  can  make  the  past  live  again;  and 
in  language  whose  magnificence  it  is  hard  to  match. 

Domitian  [sulkily].  Yes,  I  suppose  I  admit  that,  only  I’m 
not  sure,  between  you  and  me,  that  it  was  worth  while. 

Vespasian.  Not  worth  while?  This  from  one  who 
himself  wore  the  purple?  You  astound  me. 

Domitian.  I  can’t  help  it  Father.  It’s  just  because 
I  wore  it  that  I  feel  so.  I  have  not  forgotten  that  year 
of  civil  war  that  practically  fills  up  his  Histories.  I  wish 
I  could.  Don’t  misunderstand  me:  I  became  a  ruffian 
myself — I  have  no  illusions  on  that  head ;  but  it  doesn’t 
follow  that  I  hanker  after  the  society  of  other  ruffians. 
And  I  ask  you,  in  what  other  year  of  the  world’s  history 
could  you  find  a  bigger  set  of  scoundrels  (present  com¬ 
pany  excepted,  of  course)  than  were  crammed  into  those 
twelve  miserable  months?  A  year  in  which  three  em¬ 
perors  perished — all  richly  deserving  their  fate,  in  my 
opinion — in  which  three  civil  wars  were  fought,  innocent 
onlookers  slaughtered  by  the  score,  the  Capitol  burnt 
to  the  ground — but  why  go  farther  with  the  dismal  tale? 
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You’ll  find  all  the  horrid  details  in  your  dear  Tacitus, 
who  positively  gloats  over  their  enumeration;  and  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  still  folk,  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  later,  who  like  to  read  ’em.  Pah !  What  a  set 
we  were.  I  marvel  the  gods  didn’t  make  the  Pompeian 
disaster  universal,  and  overwhelm  us  all ! 

Vespasian.  Speak  for  yourself. . . .  Have  you  finished? 
Is  the  outburst  over? 

Domitian.  Nay,  I  could  go  on  for  hours.  Yet  I’ll  be 
brief.  I  wonder  what  you  discern  under  the  welter  and 
the  anguish  of  that  abominable  year.  For  my  part  I  see 
only  on  the  one  side  an  unbridled  desire  for  rule ;  on  the 
other  as  precipitate  a  desire  to  find  and  adulate  a  ruler. 
So  that  infuriated  soldiers  slew  and  were  slain,  not  to  win 
their  liberty,  but  to  rivet  their  chains.  These  be  the  fruits 
of  Caesarism ;  let  us  glory,  Father,  in  the  name  of  Caesar. 

Vespasian.  I  see  what’s  the  matter  with  you,  Domi¬ 
tian,  you’ve  been  associating  with  Hel vidius  and  Thrasea 
and  that  crew,  and  drinking  deep  in  honour  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius.  Don’t  deny  it.  But  your  reading  of  history 
is  wrong,  quite  wrong.  What  men  need  and  desire  is 
government,  not  rulers;  and  it,  at  all  costs,  they  must 
obtain.  Each  generation  has  its  own  idea  of  the  form 
of  government  that  suits  it.  The  Romans  of  our  day 
did  not  desire  the  restoration  of  the  Republic — which  it 
were  fitter,  by  the  way,  to  style  an  oligarchy — because 
knowing  themselves  incapable  of  its  direction.  They 
looked  therefore,  that  they  might  escape  from  anarchy, 
for  a  man  to  rule  them.  They  did  not  find  their  man — 
at  once.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  forum  was  polluted 
by  the  murder  of  the  aged  Galba,  and  the  fields  of 
Bedriacum  were  twice  deluged  with  blood.  Let  me 
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quote  you  Galba’s  words  to  his  adopted  son  and  suc¬ 
cessor — “  If  the  vast  fabric  of  this  empire  could  stand 
self-poised  without  a  ruler,  who  more  fit  than  I  to  set  up 
a  republic?  ”  The  thing,  he  knew,  was  an  impossibility. 
"You  will  have  to  rule,”  he  added,  "over  men  who  are 
neither  fit  for  entire  liberty,  nor  yet  can  tolerate  entire 
servitude.”  Most  true!  Yet  he  was  incapable  of  ap¬ 
plying  his  own  precepts,  so  he  fell.  And  within  a  few 
months  fell  Otho  and  Vitellius  also;  and  then,  at  last, 
the  Roman  people  found  the  thing  they  sought  for. 

Domitian.  I  don’t  deny  it,  Father.  You  kept  them 
in  order  and  you  kept  them  contented.  It  was  reserved 
for  your  unlucky  son  Domitian  to  offend  both  senators 
and  cobblers!  But  I  should  like  to  hear  what  sort  of 
case  you  can  make  for  our  dealings  with  the  Provincials. 

Vespasian.  Here’s  one,  perhaps  will  help  me.  Call 
yonder  auxiliary. 

Domitian.  Come  hither,  fellow - 

Vespasian.  Nay,  but  "fellow-soldier”;  Galba  taught 
us  that ! 

Domitian  [with  a  shrug].  "Fellow-soldier,”  then:  you 
are  wanted. 

The  Auxiliary.  Princes,  I  am  here!  Where  do  I 
seek  the  enemy? 

Vespasian.  It  is  not  a  case  of  fighting,  friend.  We 
wish  to  talk  with  you.  You  are  Sylvius,  are  you  not, 
an  auxiliary  soldier  from  Britain?  I  thought  so.  Tell 
us  in  the  first  place,  what  opinion  you  formed  of  the 
conditions  of  your  service. 

The  Auxiliary.  I  learnt  my  duty.  I  obeyed.  I  fought. 
If  I  bled,  what  matter?  It  was  our  business,  my  com¬ 
rades  and  mine,  to  guard  a  distant  frontier  against 
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barbarians.  We  guarded  it.  Years  passed.  How  many 
years?  I  have  forgotten.  It  was  not  all  labour:  we 
rejoiced  our  hearts,  at  times.  At  the  last  there  came  a 
fight — one  of  many — and  I  fell.  One  whispered  in  my 
ear  that  my  wife  and  children  were  assured  of  civic 
rights;  therefore  I  died  contented.  One  small  regret  I 
had ;  I  should  not  see  Britain  more.  But  it  is  nothing. 

Vespasian.  You  hear  him,  Domitian?  You  under 
stood?  Tell  us  in  the  next  place,  0  Sylvius,  what  Rom 
did  for  the  Provincials  whose  frontier  you  guarded. 

The  Auxiliary.  Princes,  I  am  plain — but  I  will  try 
to  tell  you.  I  saw  the  weak  protected;  I  saw  justice 
done  between  a  man  and  his  neighbour;  I  saw  order 
established  and  maintained;  I  saw  industries  spring  up 
in  place  of  savagery;  I  saw  the  ignorant  instructed  in 
the  arts  of  life.  Much  good  saw  I,  if  some  evil.  Therefore 
was  my  loyalty  ungrudging. 

Vespasian.  Again,  Domitian,  you  hear  him? 

Domitian.  I  do,  Father,  and  I  understand.  The  work 
that  Tacitus  and  the  other  writers  undertook  was  worth 
while,  after  all. 

[. Exeunt  the  Princes:  the  Auxiliary  remains  on  guard.] 

XVI 

THE  CONVERT 

Here  in  the  dark  I  lie  alone : 

And  how  I  love  the  silence !  You, 

I  think,  would  love  it,  had  you  known, 

As  I,  the  howling  of  that  crew 
That  bade  me  scape  the  lictor’s  rod 
By  owning  Caesar  for  a  god. 
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Thanks  be  to  God,  who  locked  my  lips. 

But  they,  their  patience  soon  at  end, 

Cried,  "Justice  slumbers  in  eclipse. 

Best  that  we  settle  with  our  friend !  ” 

Blows  followed:  then — a  shout,  a  clasp 
That  tore  me,  living,  from  their  grasp. 

For  Justice  swooped  upon  the  fray: 

Alert  and  armed,  she  drove  them  back, 
Smarting  and  snarling  for  their  prey, 

Like  huntsman  when  he  schools  his  pack, 

And  threw  me  here — 'twas  Caesar’s  will — 
Where  all  is  dark  and  damp  and  still. 

So  still,  so  calm,  no  breath  of  air: 

On  quiet  seas  I  seem  to  ride 
After  the  storm :  I  hardly  care 
To  lift  a  hand  and  brush  aside, 

Such  languor  all  my  spirit  wraps, 

What  trickles  downward — blood,  perhaps. 

Blurred  phantoms  of  departed  days 

Are  thronging  round  me — thoughts  or  dreams? 
When  sudden  from  the  misty  haze, 

As  lightning  through  the  darkness  gleams, 
With  every  facet  clear  defined 
A  vision  flashes  on  my  mind. 

The  ranks  are  crowded,  tier  on  tier, 

And  midst  them  in  my  place  am  I, 

As  oft  before;  we  talk  and  jeer, 

Waiting  to  see  yon  captive  die 
Who  in  the  arena  stands  alone: 

He  turns  his  face — I  see  my  own ! 
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'Tis  I  that  wait  the  roar  and  rush 
When  bars  are  raised ;  ’tis  I  that  fall 
Upon  my  knees,  amid  the  hush 
Of  cruel  tongues,  on  Christ  to  call : 

Upon  whose  parted  lips  the  while 
There  breaks  a  glad,  triumphant  smile. 

XVII 

HISTORY  AND  MYTH  IN  LYONESSE 

(FROM  MY  BROTHER'S  JOURNAL) 

I 

“So  ancient  history  do  teach  ’ee,”  said  the  Scillonian 
with  an  air  of  finality. 

We  were  walking  on  Salla  Key  Down,  and  there  stood 
within  easy  reach  of  us  more  remnants  of  prehistoric 
civilisation  (I  should  suppose)  than  are  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  any  district  of  the  British  Isles.  But  for 
the  man  of  Scilly  “prehistoric”  had  no  meaning.  He 
was  incapable  of  distinguishing  history  from  tradition. 
“There  stand  the  remains  of  a  temple.  Yonder,  on  that 
chair  on  the  cliff  edge,  sat  the  Arch-Druid,  to  greet  the 
rising  sun.  Those  rock  basins  flowed  with  blood.  Mark 
you  that  gutter  that  flows  into  one  of  them  from  the 
altar  of  sacrifice.  And  under  those  kistvaens  the  dead 
lie;  have  not  their  ashes,  even  their  bones,  been  found? 
And  ’twas  a  giant  race.  See  the  size  of  the  sepulchres. 
Were  there  not  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days?  So 
ancient  history  do  teach  ’ee.” 

Reluctant  to  disturb  the  Scillonian’s  notions,  I  re¬ 
frained  from  comment.  I  remembered  an  incident  which 
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befell  Dr  Borlase,  the  historian  of  Cornwall,  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  He  visited  Scilly  and  opened  several  of 
the  kistvaens.  A  few  days  later  there  was  a  violent 
storm,  and  the  Doctor  found  himself  the  object  of 
universal  suspicion.  The  giants  had  been  disturbed  in 
their  graves,  and  the  storm  was  proof  of  their  resent¬ 
ment.  My  islander  would  probably  see  nothing  very 
strange  in  his  great-grandsire’s  point  of  view. 

But,  after  all,  archaeology,  while  modifying  the 
popular  belief,  does  not  destroy  it.  The  giants,  indeed, 
must  be  given  up,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  evidence  of 
their  inhumation  goes,  for  the  kistvaens  owe  their  size 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  the  sepulchres  of  many,  not 
of  one ;  but  that  these  folk  were  a  gigantic,  in  the  sense 
of  being  a  superior,  race,  superior  to  their  Celtic  sup- 
planters,  may  yet  be  demonstrated.  Rock  basins  were 
almost  certainly  formed  by  the  combined  action  of  wind, 
rain,  pebbles  and  sand,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  deny 
that  they  have  been  used  for  ritual  purposes.  "Cliff 
Castles,”  as  they  are  called,  owe  more  to  nature  than 
to  art,  but  they  may  well  have  been  made  to  serve  as 
places  of  abode  and  defence.  So  that  after  all  deductions, 
the  interest  possessed  by  these  stone  vestiges  of  an  ex¬ 
tinct  people  is  no  whit  diminished. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  enhanced.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer’s 
theory,  which  connects  them  with  astronomical  studies, 
invests  the  circle  on  Salla  Key  Down  and  the  very  name 
of  one  of  the  headlands,  Morning  Point,  with  a  new 
meaning.  Thoughts  of  sacrifice  and  burial  give  place  to 
the  loftier  conception  of  a  band  of  workers  in  the  cause 
of  science,  who,  two  thousand  years  or  more  before  our 
era,  watched  for  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  "clock 
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stars,”  and  so  joined  with  their  Egyptian  contem¬ 
poraries  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  calendar  of  the 
year. 

How  may  one  account  for  the  fact  that  the  half-light 
necessarily  incidental  to  prehistoric  times  broods  also 
over  the  early  history  of  the  “Flower  Islands”?  How 
reconcile  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Greeks,  Romans 
and  Phoenicians  with  their  subsequent  insignificance 
and  obscurity?  My  Scillonian,  who  had  travelled  to  Pen¬ 
zance,  had  seen  in  the  Morrab  Library  there  a  copy  of 
a  letter  written  by  Dr  Borlase,  in  which  that  learned 
antiquary  enumerates  the  several  references  made  by 
classical  authors  to  the  islands,  and  upon  them  bases 
an  ingenious  theory.  The  Cassiterides,  as  the  ancients 
called  them,  were  distinctly  said  to  be  ten  in  number, 
to  be  rich  in  tin,  and  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the 
mainland.  There  are  now  about  three  hundred  islets, 
there  are  practically  no  traces  of  tin  workings,  and  the 
distance  from  Land’s  End  is  twenty  miles.  Dr  Borlase 
observed  at  low  water  stone  ridges  extending  from  one 
island  in  the  direction  of  another.  He  argued  that  many 
of  the  islands  now  separated  by  narrow  channels  were 
formerly  united;  that  the  seven  outlying  rocks,  for 
instance,  which  look  towards  Cornwall  and  are  known 
to  fishermen  even  now  as  “The  City,”  are  fragments  of 
a  single  isle.  By  this  process  he  reduced  three  hundred 
to  ten,  maintaining  that  some  dread  convulsion  of 
nature  transmogrified  the  archipelago.  It  is  certainly 
odd  that  no  vestige  of  tin-mining  remains,  and  may 
incline  us  to  suppose  that  in  the  term  “Cassiterides” 
the  ancients  included  at  least  a  part  of  the  mainland. 
The  Doctor  places  the  catastrophe  anywhere  between 
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the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Trajan.  “  So  ancient  history  ” 
— in  the  person  of  Dr  Borlase — “do  teach  ’ee.” 

ii 

While  the  Scillonian  intelligence  is  uncritical  as  to 
distant  events,  accepting,  for  example,  with  equal  cre¬ 
dence  the  undoubted  destruction  of  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovell’s  fleet  in  these  waters  and  the  legend  of  what 
caused  it,  it  distrusts  the  art  which  tampers  with  the 
actuality  of  matters  that  have  come  within  the  range 
of  its  proper  observation.  The  novelist  who  makes  truth 
subserve  his  fictions  is  to  the  island  mind  a  darkener  of 
counsel.  Novels  have  their  special  habitat.  At  Lyme 
Regis  one  is  encouraged  to  buy  Persuasion,  at  Edinburgh 
Rob  Roy.  Of  all  parts  of  England  Cornwall  is  perhaps 
the  romancer’s  favourite  ground;  and  the  volume  pro¬ 
minently  displayed  in  Stilly  is  the  late  Sir  Walter 
Besant’s  Armor  el  of  Lyonesse.  Wishing  to  elicit  local 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  what  I  had  always  looked 
upon  as  a  deservedly  popular  romance,  I  asked  the  little 
maid  at  my  lodgings  if  she  had  read  it. 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer. 

“And  do  you  like  it?” — “No,” — "Why  not?” — 
“Because  it  isn't  true.” 

This  was  uncompromising.  She  went  on: — “He  puts 
the  house  in  which  Armorel  lives  on  Samson;  but 
really  it’s  in  St  Mary’s  Island — Holy  Vale,  'tis  called. 
They  say  she  might  be  a  Webber  or  a  Woodcock; 
those  were  the  two  families  on  Samson,  only  the 
proprietor  moved  them.  As  to  what  happened  to  her 
in  the  book,  well,  they  say  it  ought  to  be  true.” 
This  was  a  dark  saying;  but  it  was  clear,  at  any  rate, 
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that  the  damsel  did  not  hold  with  grafting  fiction  on 
reality. 

If  Amor  el  of  Lyonesse  has  mystified  the  island  mind, 
I  fear  that  a  similar  effect  is  likely  to  be  achieved  by 
“Q.”’s  Major  Vigoreux,  that  stirring  romance  of  the 
early  days  of  the  last  century. 

Star  Castle,  once  called  Stella  Maria,  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  St  Mary’s  Isle.  A  regiment  of  foot  was  quar¬ 
tered  here  during  the  French  wars,  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  place  was  Major  Vigoreux,  a  Jerseyman.  So  much 
is  fact. 

The  tradition  of  this  warrior  still  lingers  in  St  Mary’s. 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  encounter  in  Peter  Taylor,  the 
doyen  of  the  boatmen  there,  a  grandson  of  the  Major’s 
bodyservant;  and  from  him  I  gleaned  the  anecdote 
which  follows. 

The  advent  of  the  peace  of  1815  was  hailed,  in  Stilly 
as  elsewhere,  with  great  rejoicings.  On  the  eve  of  the 
festivities  Mrs  Vigoreux  called  Taylor  to  her  and  pro¬ 
mised  him  a  five  pound  note  if  he  would  look  after  his 
master,  and  prevent  him  from  getting  into  trouble  when 
under  the  influence  of  wine.  This  act  of  prudence  was 
justified.  The  Commandant  in  his  cups  quarrelled  with 
a  comrade,  and  swords  were  drawn.  The  watchful  Taylor 
intervened,  forcibly  disarming  his  master,  and  duly  re¬ 
ceived  his  reward.  Doubtless  aware  of  this  incident, 
“Q”  did  not  find  it  suited  to  his  purpose. 

The  Major  Vigoreux  of  the  novel  is  a  bachelor;  he  is 
living  in  Stilly  long  after  the  peace  (the  date  is  not 
defined)  and  is  still  Commandant  when  Government 
settles  to  arm  the  old  batteries.  His  marriage  is  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  the  last  chapter.  It  is  clear  that  “Q” 
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ignores  some  circumstances  of  his  hero’s  life  and  post¬ 
dates  others.  In  so  doing  he  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
within  his  rights  as  a  novelist,  but  what  will  the  island 
mind  make  of  it — the  mind  whose  attachment  to  and 
zeal  for  fact  cannot  allow  for  the  half-lights  either  of 
legend  or  of  fiction?  I  am  afraid  that  the  verdict  will 
be  the  same  as  that  passed  by  the  little  maid  upon 
Armor  el  of  Lyonesse — that  any  Scillonian  will  shake  his 
head,  averring  this  to  be  something  quite  other  than  the 
irrefragable  truth  which  “ancient  history  do  teach  ’ee.” 

XVIII 

OLD  LAMPS  RE-LIGHTED 

Suggested  by  The  Asiatic  Dionysos,  by  Gladys  N.  M.  Davis,  and 

Socrates:  the  Man  and  his  Mission,  by  the  late  R.  Nicol  Cross. 

Scene:  Somewhere  in  the  shades.  Socrates,  Dionysos. 

Socrates.  The  top  of  the  morning  to  you,  Dionysos ! 
Pardon  my  familiarity,  but  since  Aristophanes  made  a 
droll  of  you  for  our  diversion,  we  Athenians  find  it  hard 
to  take  you  seriously.. . .  No  doubt  you  remember  our 
compact  of  a  week  since  at  the  bookshop  by  the  Styx; 
you  to  read  the  book  about  me,  I  to  read  the  book 
about  you — for  you  know  one  can’t  read  everything — 
and  give  each  the  other  some  notion  of  their  contents. 

Dionysos.  I  have  not  forgotten,  Socrates,  any  more 
than  I  have  forgotten  that  Aristophanes  handled  you 
even  more  roughly  than  he  did  me.  And  listen,  I  be¬ 
seech  you,  to  this  latter-day  gloss:  “Socrates  in  his 
basket  contemplating  things  in  general  is  not  only,  or 
chiefly,  the  fantastic  philosopher,  he  is  the  pilloried 
Persian.”  There — how  do  you  like  that? 
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Socrates.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question,  O  Dionysos, 
how  I  like  it,  as  whether  I  ought  to  like  it.  It  is  odd, 
however,  that  you  should  pelt  me  with  the  Persian, 
since  The  Asiatic  Dionysos  leaves  your  own  self  scarce 
a  rag  of  Hellenism. 

Dionysos.  The  title  made  me  suspicious.  What  would 
the  writer  have?  Isn’t  it  enough  that  the  Egyptians 
long  since  sought  to  identify  me  with  their  Osiris? 

Socrates.  Apparently  not.  The  author  finds  the  Osiris 
claim  not  proven,  but  has  devoted  remarkable  industry, 
research  and  ingenuity  to  making  out  that  you  are  but 
a  Hellenised  version  of  the  Aryan  god,  Soma. 

Dionysos.  Soma!  Body  o’  me,  there’s  a  name  to 
afflict  one  with.  What  have  I  done  to  be  so  materialised? 

Socrates.  Gently,  my  friend !  This  Soma  isn’t  Greek, 
but  Sanskrit.  And  it  may  console  you  to  learn  that  you 
may  read  all  about  the  cult  of  Soma — that’s  you — in 
the  Zend  Avesta  and  the  Vedas. 

Dionysos.  Whew — w!  And  how  am  I  to  find  the 
time,  pray? 

Socrates.  Then  take  it  as  read,  if  you  prefer  it.  I  am 
not  convinced,  myself.  The  writer,  for  all  her  erudition, 
reminds  me  of  a  certain  man  of  Abdera  who,  when  com¬ 
posing  a  memorial  to  those  in  power  about  his  private 
grievances,  could  in  no  wise  keep  the  Great  King’s  head 
out  of  it !  So  does  she  discern  the  Asiatic  everywhere — 
in  Greek  Philosophy,  Greek  Art,  Greek  History  (even 
in  Thucydides — think  of  that !),  Greek  Oratory,  Greek 
Poetry,  and — above  all — in  you.  Now  such  an  obsession 
leads  to  strange  critical  vagaries.  Thus,  because  she  finds 
alliteration  in  our  dithyrambic  poetry  and  in  the  San¬ 
skrit  lyric  muse,  she  stamps  our  product  as  derivative; 
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unmindful  that  alliteration  is  a  feature  of  other  early 
literatures  which  could  not  possibly  have  had  an  oriental 
source. 

Dionysos.  There  she  tripped,  indeed.  I  breathe  more 
freely. 

Socrates.  In  the  case  of  Aischulos,  again,  she  will 
not  allow  his  rather  lurid  imagery  and  his  love  of  long 
compound  words  to  be  matters  of  personal  idiosjmcrasy, 
but  asserts  that  he  borrowed  both  from  the  poetry  of 
the  Hindus !  And  yet  I  never  heard  either  from  Greek 
or  Barbarian  that  Aischulos  was  acquainted  with  any 
of  the  tongues  of  the  East.  Certainly  he  may  have 
picked  up  some  of  the  enemy’s  phraseology,  he  who 
thrice  fought — at  Marathon,  at  Salamis,  and  at  Plataea 
— against  the  detested  Medes;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  he  was  in  any  sense  their  literary  disciple.  Or  do 
you  think  otherwise? 

Dionysos.  It  seems  to  me  about  as  likely,  Socrates, 
as  that  writers  among  the  Britannoi  should  at  the 
present  time  model  their  style  on  the  tortured  and  in¬ 
voluted  phraseology  of  the  Teutones. 

Socrates.  Exactly.  Thanks  for  the  illustration.  But 
now  for  your  own  case.  I  am  informed,  Dionysos  (for 
really  these  august  matters  are  outside  my  usual  scope), 
that  you  are  comparatively  a  new-comer  amongst  the 
Olympians.  Hence  it  is  not  so  strange  that  those  who 
enquire  into  such  things  should  speculate  a  little  wildly. 
And  certainly  there  do  appear  to  be  some  curious  re¬ 
semblances  between  this  Soma  and  yourself. 

Dionysos.  Go  on,  Socrates,  I  can  bear  it. 

Socrates.  Well,  then,  here  are  some  of  them.  Origin¬ 
ally  a  plant-deity,  you  became  associated  with  the  vine 
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and — I  grieve  to  say — with  its  effects.  Much  the  same 
with  Soma !  Bacchic  frenzy  was  the  condition  of  his 
worship,  as  of  yours.  Soma  was  the  patron  of  song,  as 
you  of  the  drama.  You  were  both  of  you  connected  with 
the  sap  of  plants  and  with  fertilising  streams.  The 
Hyades  were  your  nurses,  and  Soma  had  their  Asiatic 
equivalent  for  his.  You  were  a  god  of  the  mountains, 
so  was  he.  One  of  your  epithets  is  Zagreus,  and  why 
shouldn’t  that  mean  of  Zagros,  a  range  of  hills  that  Soma 
haunted?  Each  of  you  appears  at  times  as  a  warrior, 
at  other  times  as  a  deity  of  the  underworld.  Each  was 
a  lord  of  initiation,  you  at  Eleusis - 

Dionysos.  Stop.  The  mysteries.  Is  he  associated  with 
the  great  goddesses,  as  I  was? 

Socrates.  No,  there  the  parallel  breaks  down.  And 
I  must  say  the  gap  seems  to  me  to  be  a  big  one.  And 
again,  the  actual  Soma  rite — where  the  plant  was 
crushed  and  strained,  and  its  juice  mixed  with  flour, 
and  fermented,  and  drunk  by  the  priests — we  never 
saw  that  in  Hellas,  did  we? 

Dionysos.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  Socrates ! 

Socrates.  Another  gap !  Then  what  think  you  of  the 
author’s  certainty  that  you  are  Soma? 

Dionysos.  That  it  makes  my  already  elusive  per¬ 
sonality  vaguer  than  ever.  No,  Socrates;  I  prefer  to 
remain  my  old  self,  at  any  rate  till  I  can  give  the  matter 
further  study.  But  you,  my  friend,  are  happier  than  I. 
For  the  book  about  you,  being  written  with  delightful 
lucidity,  makes  a  revered  figure  even  clearer  to  our 
vision  than  it  was  before.  So  that  I  am  sure  that  many 
who,  like  myself,  had  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  your 
life  and  aims  will  confess  themselves  genuinely  indebted 
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to  its  author.  Such  is  the  power  of  honest  and  sincere 
portraiture,  which  is  not  set  on  saying  new  things  at 
any  cost,  but  on  interpreting  what  is  old  and  undisputed 
with  sagacity  and  sympathy. 

Socrates.  In  truth,  Dionysos,  I  of  all  men  have  been 
fortunate  in  my  biographers. 

Dionysos.  We  are  as  fortunate,  perhaps,  as  we  de¬ 
serve.  But  if  I  might  specially  commend  one  portion  of 
this  book,  it  is  that  which  dwells  on  the  mystical  element 
in  your  composition.  You  were  never  initiated,  were 
you?  I  thought  not.  Yet  it  is  clear  to  me  that  you  were 
a  born  mystic  as  well  as  a  great  reasoner.  And  I  am  a 
better  judge  of  the  first  than  of  the  second. 

Socrates  [eagerly].  Yet  even  now  you  might  learn  to 
take  delight  in  discovering  by  inductive  reasoning  the 
good,  what  it  is,  and  the  better,  how  it  may  be  achieved ! 

Dionysos  [smiling].  Thank  you,  I  have  a  preferable 
way.  You  may  have  heard  the  burden  of  the  mystics’ 
song — "I  have  escaped  the  evil,  I  have  found  the 
good !  ”  Don’t  you  see  that  they  didn’t  discover  it  by 
process  of  reasoning,  but  by  some  divine  intuition — 
even  as  you  did,  O  Socrates,  when  you  stood  a  livelong 
day  and  night  in  rapt  contemplation,  till  sunrise  stirred 
you  from  your  absorption,  and  you  addressed  an  invo¬ 
cation  to  the  sun,  and  so  went  on  your  way? 

Socrates.  I  don’t  deny,  my  dear  Dionysos,  that  that 
is  a  good  method  also.  But  come,  have  we  not  spoken 
enough  about  ourselves?  Let  us  go  and  see  if  any  newer 
books,  on  fresher  subjects,  are  forthcoming! 

[Exeunt,  together,  in  great  good  humour.] 
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XIX 

ON  THE  WAY  FROM  WIDECOMBE 

The  influence  of  locality  upon  race  may  seem  at  first 
sight,  in  Bacon’s  words,  “  a  trivial  grammar  school  text,” 
yet  as  one  ranges  the  wide  shires  of  England  it  is  not 
unnatural  to  speculate  how  far  the  traditional  charac¬ 
teristics  of  each  survive;  whether  “Gloucestershire  born 
and  Gloucestershire  bred,  strong  in  the  arm  and  thick 
in  the  head” — a  reproach  from  which  we  suffered  in  our 
childhood — have  any  truth  at  back  of  it,  whether  the 
men  of  Wilts  at  all  deserve  the  style  of  “moon-rakers,” 
how  far  East  Anglia  is  still  the  mother  of  Ironsides,  and 
whether  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  hardihood  stalks 
abroad  in  Devon  as  of  yore.  If  plenary  replies  were 
forthcoming  to  these  and  similar  questions,  the  result 
might  form  at  least  an  interesting  footnote  to  the 
periodic  numbering  of  our  people.  Here,  at  any  rate,  is 
offered  one  attempt  at  an  answer. 

From  Widecombe  the  moorland  road  drops  down  into 
the  vale  of  Bickington,  pursuing  thence  a  tamer  course 
to  Newton  Abbott.  Along  it,  on  an  early  day  of  spring, 
fares  a  stranger  from  a  distant  county,  the  breeze  clearing 
from  his  tired  brain  the  dust  of  many  laborious  months. 
Behind  him  are  the  wild,  heath-clad,  treeless  slopes  of 
the  moor ;  but  he  is  entering  a  land  of  fields  and  copses, 
where,  here  and  there,  early  primroses  are  showing.  And 
there  are  primrose  gatherers  abroad.  Four  miles  out  of 
Newton  he  comes  upon  a  cluster  of  them — five  little 
boys,  identical  in  height,  plucking  the  flowers  with  much 
emulation  and  excitement. 
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They  are  five  years  of  age,  each  of  them,  and  they  set 
out  from  the  town  to  gather  primroses — "for  mother,” 
one  said — was  it  two  or  four  hours  since?  Young  life 
is  an  ill  reckoner  of  time,  and  it  is  in  part,  no  doubt, 
because  the  blossoms  are  rare  as  yet  that  they  have 
travelled  so  far  from  home.  They  carry  sticks,  as  be¬ 
seems  such  pilgrims,  and  the  staff  of  one  is  taller  than 
its  bearer. 

Now,  whether  they  take  fright  at  the  admonition  of 
hunger — the  sun  being  long  past  the  meridian — or  realise 
that  they  have  strayed  farther  than  they  thought  or 
meant,  or  are  smitten  with  a  sudden  sense  of  insecurity 
and  solitude,  the  moor  so  great  and  they  so  small; 
certain  it  is  that  discouragement  and  panic  assail  the 
adventurous  band.  Of  this  the  stranger,  who  had  passed 
them  a  moment  earlier,  is  now  made  aware.  There  is  a 
sound  of  pattering  feet  behind  him;  the  pack  are  at  his 
heels.  Absorbed  in  his  reflections,  he  had  barely  noticed 
them,  and  must  appear,  one  would  think,  a  grim  enough 
figure  in  their  eyes.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  they  need  him, 
for  they  are  at  pains  to  keep  up  with  his  stride.  In  his 
big  and  grown-up  presence  they  recapture  confidence, 
their  crowding  fears  abate.  And,  because  of  this,  the 
comrade  in  him  wakens.  A  nod  and  a  cheerful  word 
from  him,  and  the  alliance  is  made.  Clutching  the  dear- 
bought  posies  tightly,  they  trot  along  beside  him  in  an 
uneasy  shamble,  interjecting  remarks  to  him  and  to  one 
another  in  their  soft  Devonian,  whose  tenour  he  finds 
it  hard  to  understand.  One  fact  he  gathers,  that  they 
go  to  infant  school,  and  that  it  is  shut  because  of 
measles ;  another  he  infers,  that  they  cannot  do  without 
his  escort.  They  regard  him  as  their  pilot-engine,  and 
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must  keep  in  touch  with  him.  Presently  signs  of  weari¬ 
ness  appear,  pains  in  the  legs  they  complain  of,  and  there 
are  tears  upon  more  than  one  face;  but  still  they  persist. 
The  stranger  cannot  loiter,  for  compelling  reasons.  He 
calls  on  the  laggards  to  cheer  up,  bids  them  all  be  a 
brave  army,  calls  upon  them  to  sing.  He  himself  breaks 
into  “Widecombe  Fair,”  and  the  familiar-sounding 
names — “Peter  Brewer,  Jan  Stewer,  old  Uncle  Tom 
Cobleigh  and  all” — seem  to  have  a  heartening  effect. 
The  children  join  spasmodically  in  the  refrain.  One 
drops  his  flowers,  but  stops  to  recover  them,  though  this 
means  harder  running  afterwards.  The  most  tearful  of 
all  sticks  the  closest  to  the  stranger’s  side.  Another, 
momentarily  forging  ahead,  stoutly  avers  himself  to  be 
“the  only  one  as  hasn’t  cried.”  Relays  of  three-in-a-gig, 
jogging  home  from  Newton  market,  gaze  in  wonder  at 
this  curious  party,  whose  members  appear  united  by  a 
vocal  and  mysterious  bond.  And  so  at  last,  with  ex¬ 
hortation  on  their  leader’s  part  and  responsive,  if  tearful, 
efforts  upon  theirs,  the  little  troop  surges  into  the  long 
main  street  of  Newton  Abbott.  Then  the  children,  now 
upon  familiar  ground,  melt  away  from  their  friend’s 
leadership  down  sundry  side  lanes,  and  he  is  alone  when 
he  gains  the  station  and  his  train.  But,  as  he  steams 
away,  he  marvels  at  the  spirit  of  adventure  that  bore 
those  pioneers  so  far  afield,  and  at  the  pluck  that  lent 
strength  to  their  little  legs  upon  the  homeward  way; 
glad  and  grateful  that  in  the  shire  of  Drake  and  Hawkins 
the  old  Western  stock  is  vigorous  as  ever. 
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XX 

LAZING  AT  THE  LIZARD 

“  I  am  always  sorry  for  people  their  first  few  days  here,” 
said  the  Habitual  Visitor;  “  they  have  to  do  so  much  and 
to  go  so  far !  ” 

We  were  six  at  our  table,  a  quartet  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  Habitual  Visitor  and  I,  and  he  had  given  a 
patient  hearing  to  the  tale  of  our  day’s  wanderings.  The 
quartet  had  gone  west,  to  Kynance  and  Mullion ;  I  east, 
to  Cadgwith.  Were  it  not  that  he  seemed  familiar  with 
those  fascinating  spots,  I  should  incline  to  believe  that 
he  had  never  strayed  beyond  the  Lizard  Lights  in  one 
direction — we  see  them  as  we  sit  at  table — and  Penolver 
in  the  other.  He  admits  that  these  constitute  at  present 
the  limits  of  his  activity.  “There  is  so  much  shipping  to 
watch,”  he  remarks;  and  indeed  there  is  a  constant  pro¬ 
cession  passing  the  Lizard,  from  the  liner  to  the  fishing 
smack.  “Sometimes  a  wreck,  too,”  he  adds,  and  at  the 
word  his  eyes  lose  their  dreamy  look.  Is  he  of  Cornish 
breed,  I  wonder?  But  it  is  a  momentary  flash;  he  is 
again  the  dreamer,  the  man  into  whose  soul  has  entered 
the  languor  of  the  Lizard,  to  whom  “there  is  no  joy 
but  calm.”  If  he  ever  did  get  to  Mullion,  I  am  sure  it 
was  a  long  time  ago. 

Perhaps  the  soft,  some  would  say  enervating,  climate 
has  something  to  do  with  it,  but  at  the  Lizard  things 
certainly  do  take  longer  to  do  than  elsewhere.  For 
instance,  you  want  to  buy  some  of  the  serpentine  ware 
which  half  a  dozen  little  shops  desire  to  sell  you.  You 
have  to  choose  your  shop.  Then  you  have  to  choose  your 
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article.  While  doing  so  you  observe  that  the  Western 
Morning  News  is  also  on  sale.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
fact  leads  to  conversation  on  the  events  of  the  day, 
which  the  proprietor — nautical  in  his  dress  and  bearing, 
as  most  people  are  hereabouts — is  quite  ready  to  discuss. 
All  this  takes  time.  You  remember  also  that  you  wish 
to  gather  local  opinion  on  Marconi’s  poles  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  seascape.  When  you  first  saw  them  from  Penzance 
you  thought  they  might  be  the  masts  of  a  wrecked  vessel. 
The  talk,  having  taken  this  local  turn,  is  naturally  pro¬ 
tracted.  The  object  of  your  call  suddenly  recurs  to  you, 
but  you  have  forgotten  whether  you  had  decided  on  that 
inkstand  of  the  dark  serpentine  or  those  candlesticks  of 
the  greener  hue.  The  process  of  selection  has  to  begin 
over  again,  complicated  by  an  unreasonable  hankering 
after  a  pair  of  ashtrays,  “  or  they  would  do  for  stamps  or 
matches,  if  preferred.” 

Leisureliness,  in  short,  is  the  note  of  the  Lizard.  It  is 
the  last  country  in  the  world  to  scurry  through  in  a 
motor-car.  For  this  reason  it  is  far  better  not  to  leave 
the  train  at  Helston  for  one  of  these  vehicles,  but  to 
go  on  to  Penzance  and  from  thence  take  steamer  to 
Mullion — a  little  steamer  which  without  any  pretence 
of  hurrying  bears  you  across  the  wine-dark  summer  sea 
to  a  typically  Cornish  harbour,  whose  rounded  jetty 
seems  almost  part  and  parcel  of  the  cliff  behind  it. 

When  you  have  landed  and  walked  a  mile  or  so  along 
the  coast  you  begin  to  realise  the  nature  of  the  charm 
of  this  loveliest  peninsula.  It  is  colour,  in  a  word ;  colour 
which  changes  with  the  changing  sky,  and  is  always 
striking,  always  varied.  The  Land’s  End  region  is  severe 
and  sombre  from  its  granite  walls;  not  so  the  Lizard, 
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whose  very  variety  persuades  to  deliberate  methods. 
The  purple,  black  and  orange  of  the  rocks;  the  white, 
pink  and  purple  of  the  heather;  it  is  sacrilege  to  pass 
them  by  with  a  hurried  glance.  You  gaze  and  gaze,  yet 
are  not  satisfied.  An  artist  may  steal  on  his  canvas  an 
idea  of  the  beauties  of  Kynance  Cove;  I  watched  one 
doing  it;  and  confessed  that  the  brush  is  mightier  than 
the  pen. 

Then  I  wandered  inland  in  search  of  something  with 
which  my  inferior  weapon  might  attempt  to  cope ;  down 
heathery  lanes,  with  a  glimpse  of  a  distant  manor-house 
amid  its  trees ;  across  a  field  or  two  with  easy  stiles  that 
tempted  one  to  rest  and  meditate;  reaching  at  last 
a  little  village  sleeping  in  the  sunshine — Brade  they 
call  it — its  church  a  tiny,  moss-grown  building,  where 
the  very  soul  of  peace  seemed  caught  and  fixed  in 
stone. 

And  yet  upon  its  outer  wall  I  found  an  unquiet  spirit 
memorised.  With  great  difficulty,  for  many  of  the  letters 
of  the  inscription  were  almost  obliterated  by  lichens, 
I  managed  to  decipher  these  words — words  so  curious 
that  they  seem  worth  recording,  before  the  lichens  blot 
them  out  for  good : 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Hugh  Milton  Gell,  who  de¬ 
parted  this  life  in  the  fear  of  God,  the  3rd  day  of 
February,  anno  Domini  1677,  and  of  the  age  (sic)  65. 

Why  here?  Why  not?  It's  all  one  ground, 

And  here  none  will  my  dust  confound. 

My  Saviour  lay  where  no  one  did : 

Why  not  a  member  as  his  Head? 

No  quire  to  sing,  no  bells  to  ring: 

Why,  sirs,  thus  buried  was  my  King. 
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I  grudge  the  fashion  of  this  day 
To  fat  the  Church  and  starve  the  lay. 

Tho’  nothing  now  of  me  be  seen 
I  hope  my  name  and  bed  is  green. 

Here,  I  said  to  myself,  is  genuine  treasure-trove,  for  I 
never  encountered  it  in  any  collection  of  epitaphs.  More¬ 
over  it  is  a  very  singular  composition.  The  sting  and  the 
personality  of  it  incline  one  to  think  it  was  actually  the 
work  of  him  whom  it  commemorates.  Hugh  Milton  Gell 
appears  to  meet  with  the  unanswerable  argument  "  Why 
not?”  an  objection  raised  by  some  person  or  persons 
unknown  to  his  being  the  sole  occupant  of  a  tomb.  Who 
these  persons  were,  and  why  they  objected,  there  is 
nothing  to  show.  In  the  next  place,  why  does  he  desire 
to  be  buried  "without  bell,  book,  or  candle”?  You 
reply,  because  he  was  an  ardent  royalist,  and  preferred 
that  absence  of  ceremony  which  marked  the  maimed 
and  midnight  rites  of  the  murdered  Charles.  So  it  would 
appear,  but  for  the  strange  couplet  which  seems  to  assign 
another  and  less  lofty  reason: 

I  grudge  the  fashion  of  this  day 
To  fat  the  Church  and  starve  the  lay. 

In  other  words,  I  object  to  my  heirs  paying  exorbitant 
burial  fees?  The  interpretation  is  possible,  but  before 
assenting  to  it  we  must  ask  whether  the  couplet  is  a 
fair  indictment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1677?  If  it 
is,  the  tables  are  turned  nowadays,  when  a  fat  rector  is 
a  rarity!  Or  was  Hugh  Milton  Gell  like  Mr  Barkis, 
"a  little  near”?  Or  yet  again,  Milton  suggests  it,  had 
he  a  dash  of  the  Puritan  in  him,  and  did  this  prompt 
him,  despite  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Stuarts,  to  have  a 
fling  at  the  Church  of  England  in  his  later  days? 
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As  my  own  thoughts  found  no  answer  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  I  propounded  them  for  discussion  when  I  got  back 
to  dinner  at  Housel  Bay.  But  neither  the  guide-books 
of  the  quartet  nor  the  local  lore  of  the  Habitual  Visitor, 
which  is  considerable,  could  throw  much  light  upon 
them.  The  youngest  and  most  frivolous  of  the  quartet 
does  indeed  suggest  that  the  whole  thing  may  be  a  sort 
of  cryptogram,  since  it  is  obvious  from  the  last  line  that 
the  name  of  the  person  commemorated  is  not  Gell  at 
all !  But  this,  as  I  point  out,  is  merely,  as  Dr  Johnson 
said,  “to  frolic  in  conjecture.”  I  might  consult  The 
Ancestor,  I  remark.  The  youngest  wants  to  know  how 
I  propose  to  do  so,  and  which  ancestor?  I  am  afraid 
it  is  no  use  trying  to  be  serious  at  the  Lizard. 

XXI 

IN  THE  MEADOWS  OF  ASPHODEL 

Suggested  by  a  famous  translation  of  The  Iliad  of  Homer. 

Scene:  A  meadow  of  Asphodel.  A  Poet.  A  Translator, 
carrying  a  hook  and  a  rod. 

The  Poet.  Hail,  stranger,  whither  away  so  fast?  Nay, 
start  not !  For  strangers  and  men  that  beg  their  bread 
are  alike  under  the  protection  of  Zeus. 

The  Translator.  Not  from  fear  I  started,  venerable 
sir!  but  because  of  a  resemblance....  Yet  are  those 
orbs  not  sightless. 

The  Poet.  Would  you  expect  it  here?  The  myths  of 
any  faith  might  have  taught  you  better.  But  what,  pray, 
is  the  book  you  study  ?  I  would  fain  discover ;  for  in  my  day 
men’s  only  books  were  in  their  memory  and  imagination. 
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The  Translator.  One  that  I  must  needs  venerate, 
yet  equally  must  not  praise.  We  may  not  laud  our  own 
handiwork — and  I  had  a  part  in  this  book — yet  how 
shall  we  not  exalt  the  work  of  famous  bards? 

The  Poet.  You  leave  the  authorship  ambiguous. 
Enlighten  me. 

The  Translator.  My  own  part  in  it  is  but  borrowed. 
These  mimetic  pages  owe  whatever  radiance  they  possess 
to  the  great  sun  of  Homer. 

The  Poet.  Of  Homer ! 

The  Translator.  It  is  your  turn  to  start.  My  pre¬ 
vision  is  correct,  my  wish  granted.  O  master,  you  be¬ 
hold  the  least  of  your  adherents,  who  yet  had  wit 

“  to  know  the  crown  on  thine  immortal  head 
Of  indivisible  supremacy,” 

and  wearied  not  of  proclaiming  it,  in  the  teeth  of 
pedants  and  detractors. 

The  Poet.  Friend,  what  talk  is  this  of  crowns?  And 
yet . . .  and  yet . . .  that  vague  remembrance  of  a  spectral 
wreath  of  bay ! 

The  Translator.  Which  is  yours  for  ever:  as  this 
very  book  attests. 

The  Poet.  This  book?  How,  pray? 

The  Translator.  Within  its  compass  is  a  version, 
lagging,  if  you  will,  but  loving,  of  the  world’s  great  epic ; 
whereby  men  in  a  northern  land  you  never  knew,  girt 
with  the  breaking  foam  of  a  sea  not  wine-dark  as  was 
yours,  may  read  in  their  own  speech  the  story  of  the 
Wrath  of  Achilles. 

The  Poet.  And  do  they  read  it? 

The  Translator.  Eighteen  times  in  thrice  ten  years 
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have  they  called  for  a  renewal  of  these  pages,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  still  will  call. 

The  Poet.  And  yet  I  would  they  might  read  it  in  the 
tongue  Achilles  knew.  Have  you  no  lettered  tyrant, 
such  as  was  Peisistratos,  who  could  enforce  such  reading? 

The  Translator.  Compulsory  Greek,  in  fact !  O  ex¬ 
cellent  sir,  the  learned  much  maintain  it.  And  yet,  as 
honest  Hesiod  has  said,  the  half  is  greater  than  the 
whole — at  any  rate,  half-knowledge  is  better  than 
whole-ignorance.  Though  Greek  be  the  possession  of  a 
few,  Homer  in  an  English  garb  is  beyond  question  the 
possession  of  many. 

The  Poet.  And  has  it  always  been  so  in  your  island 
home? 

The  Translator.  It  has — since  the  ancients  were  re¬ 
discovered.  Here  was  a  little  bard  who  set  all  the 
fashionable  world  reading  the  Iliad  instead  of  ephemeral 
romances,  and  throve  by  it  too. 

The  Poet.  A  bard?  He  matched  verse  with  verses 
then? 

The  Translator.  He  sought  to  do  so.  Listen:  how 
like  you  this  for  a  beginning? 

“  Achilles’  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 

Of  woes  unnumber’d,  heavenly  Goddess,  sing ! 

That  wrath  which  hurled  to  Pluto’s  gloomy  reign 

The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain: 

Whose  limbs  unburied  on  the  naked  shore 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore; 

Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove, 

Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove !  ” 

The  Poet.  Is  that  a  parody?  No?  Then  why  does  he 
talk  of  Pluto  and  Jove  when  he  means  Hades  and  Zeus? 
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The  Translator.  Because  the  convention  of  his  day 
preferred  the  Olympians  to  be  Latinised. 

The  Poet.  That’s  folly !  Besides,  the  sort  of  jingle  at 
the  end  of  the  line  offends  me.  What  is  it? 

The  Translator.  It’s  rhyme,  and  we  modems  are 
much  in  love  with  it. 

The  Poet.  So  am  not  I.  Who  would  wish  to  see  fair 
maidens  dance  in  fetters?  But  this  version,  as  you’ld 
call  it - 

The  Translator.  — had  an  enormous  vogue,  diffused 
your  fame  widely,  gave  immense  pleasure  to  thousands, 
was  a  "pretty  poem - 

The  Poet.  — but  not  Homer.”  Someone  used  that 
phrase  to  me,  a  century  or  so  since.  Told  me  his  name 
was  Bentley,  I  think. 

The  Translator.  Yes — and  his  condemnation  suits 
all  other  attempts  to  reproduce  your  epic  in  verse. 
Many  metres  have  been  tried.  Men  have  sought  to 
imitate  the  surge  and  thunder  of  your  hexameters,  but 
vainly.  There  remains  the  medium  of  prose,  and  it  is 
this  that  my  friends  and  I  adopted. 

The  Poet.  O  stranger,  you  enunciate  a  paradox;  for 
not  more  incongruous  are  oil  and  water  than  are  poetry 
and  prose. 

The  Translator.  At  first  sight,  I  admit.  Yet  the 
matter  of  a  story  is  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  form 
in  which  it  is  cast.  Are  not  many  of  the  narratives  in 
Herodotus  highly  poetical  in  character,  do  they  not  call 
to  mind  your  own  episodes?  Men  have  come  to  see  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  prose  poetry.  Perhaps  all  the 
best  prose  is  poetical !  At  any  rate  rhythm,  colour  and 
variety  are  not  the  monopoly  of  verse.  They  are  the 
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properties  of  prose  as  well.  And  since  both  rhymed 
verse  and  blank  verse  and  imitation  of  your  own 
hexameters  had  failed — 

"  These  lame  hexameters  the  strong- wing’d  music  of  Homer ! 

When  was  a  harsher  sound  ever  heard,  ye  muses,  in 
England?  ” 

— had  failed,  I  say,  to  reveal  your  secrets,  why,  to  bring 
this  long  sentence  to  an  end,  ’twas  prose  or  nothing ! 

The  Poet.  Then  let  me  hear  what  prose  can  do.  At 
least  I  may  like  it  better  than  the  jingling  rhapsodist’s 
attempt. 

The  Translator.  I  accede — humbly  yet  not  without 
confidence.  Let  us  take  the  gathering  of  the  Achaian 
host. 

"And  as  the  many  tribes  of  feathered  birds,  wild  geese 
or  cranes  or  long  necked  swans,  on  the  Asian  mead  by 
Kaystrios’  stream,  fly  hither  and  thither  joying  in  their 
pilgrimage  and  with  loud  cries  settle  ever  onward  and  the 
mead  resounds;  even  so  poured  forth  the  many  tribes  of 
warriors  from  ships  and  huts  into  the  Skamandrian  plain. 
And  the  earth  echoed  terribly  beneath  the  tread  of  men 
and  horses.  So  stood  they  in  the  Skamandrian  plain,  un¬ 
numbered  as  are  the  leaves  and  flowers  in  their  season." 

The  Poet.  It  is  well  said;  there  is  life,  at  least,  and 
sound,  and  movement. 

The  Translator.  Now  see  we  Priam  in  Achilles’  hall, 
where  he  is  come  to  beg  back  Hector’s  body;  how  he 
moves  the  hero  to  compassionate  his  years  by  putting 
him  in  mind  of  his  own  father’s  age: 

"Thus  spake  he,  and  stirred  within  Achilles  desire  to  make 
lament  for  his  father.  And  he  touched  the  old  man’s  hand 
and  gently  moved  him  back.  And  as  they  both  bethought 
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them  of  their  dead,  so  Priam  for  manslaying  Hector  wept 
sore  as  he  was  fallen  before  Achilles’  feet,  and  Achilles  wept 
for  his  own  father,  and  now  again  for  Patroklos,  and  their 
moan  went  up  throughout  the  house.” 

The  Poet  [after  a  pause].  Enough,  the  claims  of  prose 
are  justified.  O  friend,  I  bless  your  undertaking,  and 
rejoice  in  its  success.  But  tell  me — this  rod  upon  your 
shoulder,  bear  you  it  for  the  castigation  of  bad  authors? 

The  Translator.  Nay,  master;  but  because  the 
May-fly  is  abroad: — 

“The  ghosts  of  trout  flit  to  and  fro ! 

Persephone,  fulfil  my  wish, 

And  grant  that  in  the  shades  below 
My  ghost  may  land  the  ghosts  of  fish.” 

The  Poet.  Bravely  said — although  you  rhymed! 
Give  me  the  book,  I’ll  relieve  you  of  that  weight  of 
learning.  Come,  let’s  go  together.  [Exeunt 

XXII 

GEORGE  ELIOT 

A  vivid  description  of  George  Eliot’s  appearance  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Mid-Victorian  Memories  of  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards.  “  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  tall,  prematurely 
old  lady  wearing  black,  with  a  majestic  but  appealing 
and  wholly  unforgettable  face.  A  subdued  yet  pene¬ 
trating  light — I  am  tempted  to  say  luminosity — shone 
from  large  dark  eyes  that  looked  all  the  darker  on  account 
of  the  white,  marble-like  complexion.  She  might  have 
sat  for  a  Santa  Teresa.” 

Appealing :  that  is  the  word  that  tells  us  most.  Those 
who  knew  her  best  have  recorded  that  the  outstanding 
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feature  of  George  Eliot’s  character  was  her  power  of 
sympathy.  “Non  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco.” 
Herself  acquainted  with  many  trials,  she  was  ever  ready 
to  sympathise  with  other  people’s;  but  she  looked  in¬ 
stinctively  for  sympathy  and  understanding  in  return. 
In  her  young  days  she  was  often  balked  of  both;  her 
inner  life  was  solitary ;  but  later  on  she  possessed  them, 
twice  over,  to  the  fullest  degree.  Without  them  it  is 
doubtful  whether  her  genius  could  have  flowered  as  it 
did.  It  is  apparent  to  readers  of  her  Life  how  very 
greatly  her  work  as  a  writer  of  fiction  was  furthered  by 
the  companionship  and  appreciation  of  George  Lewes, 
though  she  was,  as  we  know,  a  competent  critic  before 
she  met  him. 

Shakespeare,  said  Dryden,  had  “of  all  modern  and 
perhaps  ancient  poets  the  largest  and  most  compre¬ 
hensive  soul.”  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  George  Eliot 
had,  by  her  gift  of  sympathy,  the  most  comprehensive 
soul  of  all  English  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Thackeray  confined  himself,  in  the  main,  to  the  delinea¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
society.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  specify  the  strata  from 
which  Dickens  drew  his  finest  inspiration ;  it  is  impossible 
to  acquit  him  of  prejudice  when  he  dealt  with  certain 
other  sections.  But  George  Eliot  surpassed  her  great 
contemporaries  in  breadth,  though  not,  very  likely,  in 
intensity.  Her  mind  was  eminently  impartial.  Her  study 
was  human  nature,  with  all  its  capacities  for  good  and 
evil,  and  that  study,  it  is  obvious,  finds  its  range  equally 
in  all  classes  of  the  community.  To  George  Eliot  the 
social  position  of  her  characters  was  of  secondary  mo¬ 
ment.  It  was  as  men  and  women  that  they  had  her 
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sympathies.  Being  unusually  devoid  of  class  prejudice, 
which  of  late  days  is  euphemistically  termed  class  con¬ 
sciousness,  she  had  the  desire  and  the  will  to  give  them, 
each  and  all,  their  due.  She  knew  that  criminal  ten¬ 
dencies,  equally  with  virtuous  actions,  might  be  en¬ 
countered  in  any  station.  The  crime  which  Caterina  was 
only  saved  from  committing  by  the  intervention  of 
death  was  of  as  heinous  a  nature  as  that  which  Hetty 
Sorrel  did  commit.  We  are  made  to  share  in  Adam 
Bede’s  fierce  resentment  against  Arthur  Donnithorne, 
yet  not  suffered  to  be  blind  to  Donnithorne’s  sorrow 
and  repentance.  Than  Dinah  Morris  and  Dorothea 
Brooke  there  could  hardly  be  two  good  and  gifted 
women  more  dissimilar  in  position  and  in  character. 
Both,  indeed,  are  enthusiasts,  though  on  utterly 
different  planes.  Neither  of  them,  if  existing  in  the 
flesh,  could  allege  the  least  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  her  biographer.  So  it  is  throughout.  Squire  and 
peasant,  manufacturer  and  artisan,  land  agent  and 
auctioneer,  clergy  and  laity,  gentle  and  simple,  men  and 
women,  all  are  handled  with  sympathy  and  without 
prepossession.  This  impartiality  is  no  small  recommen¬ 
dation  in  a  novelist.  It  appeals  to  the  reader's  sense 
of  fair  play,  and  goes  far  towards  creating  that  im¬ 
pression  of  reality  which  the  intrusion  of  prejudice 
speedily  destroys.  For  prejudice  leads  to  caricature. 

Moreover,  prejudice  interferes  with  the  right  exercise 
of  another  weapon  in  the  novelist’s  armoury,  his  under¬ 
standing.  In  her  perception  of  the  motives  which  lead 
to  human  action,  George  Eliot  admittedly  excels.  We 
see  this  faculty  at  work  as  we  follow,  for  instance, 
the  careers  of  characters  so  severed  by  time,  sex,  and 
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nationality  as  Tito  the  Florentine  and  Rosamond  Vincey 
the  belle  of  Middlemarch.  It  is  chiefly  because  she  kept 
clear  of  prejudice  that  their  inventor  never  lost  her 
footing. 

Equally,  however,  with  sympathy  and  understanding 
the  novelist  requires  imagination.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
see  in  what  measure  George  Eliot  possessed  it,  and  what, 
with  her,  were  the  materials  upon  which  it  worked.  The 
poet’s  imagination,  we  are  told,  “bodies  forth  the  forms 
of  things  unknown.”  A  Milton  makes  us  behold  the 
courts  of  heaven,  a  Shelley  the  realms  of  fancy,  a  Malory 
the  glories  of  a  vanished  Lyonesse.  But  George  Eliot’s 
material  was  the  stuff  of  ordinary,  every-day  life.  She 
tells  us  so  very  plainly  in  Adam  Bede,  and  defends  her 
choice.  She  compares  her  art  to  that  of  painters  of  the 
Dutch  school,  to  whom  the  possession  of  imagination 
is  no  more  to  be  denied  than  it  is  to  Claude  or  Turner. 
How  much  can  be  “bodied  forth”  by  the  picture  of  the 
old  vrow  at  work  in  her  kitchen,  or  the  husband  re¬ 
turning  from  labour  with  his  team;  what  large  sugges¬ 
tion  of  care  taken,  of  family  affection,  of  satisfaction 
found  in  the  near  partnership  with  mother  earth !  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  painter  had  originals  for  his  design,  but  it 
was  his  to  perceive  the  universal  in  the  particular.  From 
a  multitude  of  instances  he  has  distilled  a  general  quality. 
So  must  it  be  with  the  novelist  who  aspires  to  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  photographer.  So  was  it  with  George 
Eliot. 

She  may  not  have  wholly  grasped  the  principle  at 
first.  There  are  portraits,  she  admitted,  in  Scenes  from 
Clerical  Life ;  but  from  Adam  Bede  onwards  the  method 
of  portraiture  was  entirely  discarded.  Those  were  wrong, 
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then,  who  sought  to  identify  Mr  Casaubon  with  a  certain 
Rector  of  an  Oxford  college.  George  Eliot  employed, 
she  states  explicitly,  "only  the  suggestions  of  experience 
wrought  up  into  new  combinations.”  Thus  for  the  riot 
scene  in  Felix  Holt  she  drew  upon  an  early  remembrance ; 
but  "the  author  knows  from  what  a  combination  of 
subtle,  shadowy  suggestions  with  certain  actual  objects 
and  events  his  story  has  been  formed.”  Similarly  with 
the  characters  in  the  story.  When  we  hear  of  George 
Eliot’s  being  moved  to  tears  by  Tennyson’s  reading  of 
Guinevere ;  or  "crying  in  the  next  room  over  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  her  young  people”;  and  when  we  read  her 
correspondence;  we  are  not  at  a  loss  to  trace  to  its 
source  the  "passionate  sensibility”  of  her  Maggie 
Tulliver.  Her  own  close  alliance  with  her  brother  in 
their  early  years  so  appealingly  set  forth  in  her  sonnet- 
sequence,  Brother  and  Sister,  with  its  exquisite  con¬ 
clusion, 

“  But  were  another  childhood-world  my  share, 

I  would  be  born  a  little  sister  there” 

was  surely  present  to  her  consciousness  when  she  wrote 
of  the  childhood  of  Tom  and  Maggie  Tulliver.  Both 
Adam  Bede  and  Caleb  Garth  owe  something,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  to  her  father’s  qualities.  But  it  would  be  the 
greatest  mistake  to  look,  in  any  of  the  novels,  for  a 
portrait  of  the  author,  or  of  her  father,  or  of  her  brother. 

We  have  only  to  pick  up  one  of  her  best  novels — for 
she  was  not,  any  more  than  any  other  great  writer  of 
fiction,  uniformly  excellent — to  see  for  ourselves  how 
her  imagination  dealt  with  its  chosen  materials;  for  it 
is  the  power  and  wealth  of  her  imagination  which  have 
made  them  what  they  are.  Though  a  devotee  of  science, 
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and  a  little  inclined  to  overload  her  text  with  scientific 
parallels  and  illustrations,  she  knew  imagination  to  be 
a  gift  which  eludes  the  most  exhaustive  scrutiny.  She 
had  not  read  the  Bible  and  Plato  for  nothing.  “Do  we 
not  agree,”  she  wrote  in  Adam  Bede,  “to  call  rapid 
thought  and  noble  impulse  by  the  name  of  inspiration? 
After  our  subtlest  analysis  of  the  mental  process,  we 
must  still  say,  as  Dinah  did,  that  our  highest  thoughts 
and  our  best  deeds  are  given  to  us.”  She  was  aware 
that  in  the  crises  of  her  narratives  something  that  was 
not  herself  came  upon  her  and  took  possession  of  her. 
One  such  crisis  occurs  in  Middlemarch,  when  Dorothea 
confronts  Rosamond,  who,  she  suspects,  has  robbed  her 
of  Ladislaw’s  devotion.  The  meeting  of  the  two  women 
is  certainly  one  of  the  great  episodes  of  fiction.  Con¬ 
cerning  it  she  told  Mr  Cross  that  “although  she  always 
knew  they  had  sooner  or  later  to  come  together,  she  kept 
the  idea  resolutely  out  of  her  mind  until  Dorothea  was 
in  Rosamond’s  drawing-room.  Then,  abandoning  herself 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  she  wrote  the  whole 
scene  exactly  as  it  stands,  without  alteration  or  erasure, 
in  an  intense  state  of  excitement  and  agitation,  feeling 
herself  entirely  possessed  by  the  feelings  of  the  two 
women.”  There,  and  in  the  subsequent  chapter  wherein 
the  mist  of  misunderstanding  between  Dorothea  and 
Ladislaw  clears  away,  the  author’s  “shaping  spirit  of 
imagination”  is  seen  at  its  best  and  highest. 

If  that  spirit  occasionally  flags,  we  may  recall  the 
Horatian  maxim  that  even  Homer  sometimes  nods.  It 
is  not  without  interest  to  compare  the  harvest  supper 
in  Adam  Bede  with  the  feast  of  the  sheep-shearers  in 
Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.  The  two  pictures  have 
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much  in  common,  but  one  salient  difference.  George 
Eliot’s  descriptive  inventory  of  the  farm  men  seems  out 
of  scale,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  and  because  we  have  hitherto  barely 
heard  their  names.  Consequently  it  is  a  relief  to  escape 
from  them  to  the  brilliant  passage  of  arms  between 
Mrs  Poyser,  whom  we  know  and  appreciate,  and  the 
misogynist  schoolmaster.  But  in  Mr  Hardy’s  picture  we 
take  delight  in  the  humours  of  “the  ancient  men”  at 
table  because  we  have  known  them  from  the  first  and 
because  each  has  his  place  in  the  drama;  nor  is  there 
any  fear  of  tedium,  for  those  humours  do  not  delay  the 
progress  of  the  story,  but  serve  as  a  background  for  an 
important  episode  in  BathshebaEverdene's  career,  while 
the  song  she  sings  to  the  accompaniment  of  Gabriel’s 
flute  is  fraught  with  foreboding  of  tragedy.  Each  novel, 
by  the  way,  contains  the  incident  of  a  horseman  gallop¬ 
ing  up  with  a  reprieve  from  death  at  the  eleventh  hour ; 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  in  each  it  is  handled  to 
perfection. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  novelists  who  draw  their 
materials  from  every-day  life,  as  George  Eliot  did,  to 
depict  contemporary  manners.  It  often  happens  that 
such  efforts  achieve  a  facile  if  a  brief  success;  but  they 
run  the  risk  of  being  vitiated  by  faulty  perspective. 
That  which  is  nearest  to  us  is  frequently  the  hardest 
to  apprehend.  George  Eliot  preferred  the  method  of 
retrospection.  From  the  first  she  laid  the  scene  of  her 
stories  at  periods  either  outside  or  just  within  the  scope 
of  her  remembrance.  Furthest  back,  always  excepting 
Romola,  which  transports  us  to  Savonarola’s  Florence, 
is  Mr  Gilfil’s  Love  Story,  a  romance  of  the  late  eighteenth 
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century.  The  nineteenth  was  still  in  its  infancy  when 
Mrs  Poyser  routed  the  old  Squire.  Silas  Marner  is 
almost  equally  remote.  The  rest,  from  The  Sad  Fortunes 
of  the  Reverend  Amos  Barton  to  Middlemarch,  reflect  the 
years  of  her  own  girlhood  in  the  ’thirties.  Her  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  preference  is  on  record.  “At  present,”  she 
wrote  to  a  friend,  “my  mind  works  with  the  most 
freedom  and  the  keenest  sense  of  poetry  in  my  remotest 
past,  and  there  are  many  strata  to  be  worked  through 
before  I  can  begin  to  use,  artistically,  any  material  I  may 
gather  in  the  present.”  Her  last  novel,  Daniel  Deronda, 
published  in  1876,  had  for  its  period  the  previous  decade. 
It  suffered  in  consequence.  Its  events  are  not  suffused 
in  the  author’s  memories  of  girlhood ;  it  lacks  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  her  morning.  Yet  such  was  George  Eliot’s  fame 
at  that  date  that  Daniel  Deronda  was  as  widely  read  as 
any  of  its  predecessors.  Such  is  probably  the  case  no 
longer.  It  has  recently,  however,  received  a  high  com¬ 
pliment  from  a  Jewish  writer  of  mark.  “In  Daniel 
Deronda,”  writes  Dr  Nahum  Sokolow,  in  his  Zionism, 
“George  Eliot  explains  the  traditions,  habits,  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Jews  with  the  affectionate  accuracy  of 
a  delighted  scientific  observer,  and  with  the  fine  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  a  humanitarian  spirit.  The  abundance  of 
detail  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  fine  shades  are  mar¬ 
vellous.”  The  tribute  merits  attention,  for  it  bears 
witness  to  the  conscientious  care  which  George  Eliot 
habitually  bestowed  upon  her  work.  Research  by  itself 
will  not  make  a  novel,  but  may  enhance  its  general  effect. 
For  her  political  story,  Felix  Holt  the  Radical,  George 
Eliot  read  through  Bamford’s  Passages  from  the  Life  of 
a  Radical  and  studied  Mill  and  Comte.  Doubtless  she 
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fortified  herself  with  similar  researches  before  beginning 
Daniel  Deronda. 

At  Mr  Poyser’s  harvest-supper  there  was  a  modicum 
of  talk  about  public  affairs,  but  in  general  politics  do 
not  bulk  largely  in  the  novels.  In  Middle-march  the  great 
Reform  Bill  mainly  serves  as  a  background  for  the 
oddities  and  vacillations  of  Mr  Brooke  of  Tipton,  with 
his  catch- words,  “I  went  into  that  myself  at  one  time, 
but  I  saw  it  wouldn’t  do,”  and  ‘‘I  pulled  up  in  time,” 
whose  tepid  candidature  on  the  side  of  reform  has  en¬ 
riched  our  literature  with  a  companion  picture  to  the 
Eatanswill  election.  George  Eliot  was  not  one  of  those 
who  looked  for  a  regeneration  of  humanity  by  Reform 
Bills,  and  she  took  little  interest  in  the  party  politics  of 
her  own  time.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasise  her 
desire  for  social  amelioration,  but  she  distrusted  heroic 
remedies.  When  Caleb  Garth  reasons  with  the  labourers 
who  meant  to  stop  the  making  of  the  railway,  it  is  her 
voice  we  seem  to  hear.  “Things  may  be  bad  for  the 
poor  man — bad  they  are;  but  I  want  the  lads  here  not 
to  do  what  will  make  things  worse  for  themselves.  The 
cattle  may  have  a  heavy  load,  but  it  won’t  help  ’em  to 
throw  it  over  into  the  roadside  pit,  when  it’s  partly 
their  own  fodder.”  A  like  dispassionate  tone  pervades 
Felix  Holt,  her  one  definitely  political  romance.  Even 
here  reform  is  rather  the  medium  for  the  display  of 
character  than  the  justification  of  the  story.  With  George 
Eliot  the  historical  sense  was  keener  than  the  political : 
and  as  history  is  made  up  of  the  action  and  interaction 
of  individuals,  the  development  and  fate  of  individual 
souls  are  her  primary  concern.  Felix  Holt  is  not  pervaded 
by  that  white  heat  of  political  fervour  and  indignation 
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which  burns  throughout  Alton  Locke,  its  predecessor  by 
fifteen  years.  But  Charles  Kingsley  was  only  incident¬ 
ally  a  novelist,  whereas  fiction  was  George  Eliot’s  pre¬ 
occupation  during  the  most  productive  years  of  her  life. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  pamphlet  about  Alton  Locke, 
and  the  story  suffers  in  consequence.  There  is  an  un¬ 
reality,  due  quite  possibly  to  hasty  workmanship,  about 
the  high-born  ladies  associated  with  Alton,  and  about 
his  melodramatically  wicked  cousin,  which  George  Eliot, 
a  greater  artist,  would  certainly  not  have  passed.  Yet 
in  the  advice  to  working  men  which  Kingsley  prefixed 
to  Alton  Locke,  that  they  should  learn  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves  and  to  act  together,  George  Eliot  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  concurred.  And  the  deeper  sentiment  of  each 
would  seem  to  have  been  expressed  already  in  the  actual 
year  of  the  great  Reform  Bill  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  “It 
has  been  often  said,  and  must  often  be  said  again,  that 
all  Reform  except  a  moral  one  will  prove  unavailing. 
Political  Reform,  pressingly  enough  wanted,  can,  indeed, 
root  out  the  weeds;  but  it  leaves  the  ground  empty — 
ready  either  for  noble  fruits,  or  for  new  worse  tares!” 

That  the  mere  holding  of  pious  opinions  will  not  en¬ 
sure  the  growth  of  a  crop  worth  reaping,  George  Eliot, 
to  whom  social  progress  was  a  great  part  of  religion,  was 
intimately  aware.  “  I’ve  seen  pretty  clear,”  Adam  Bede 
is  made  to  say,  “  ever  since  I  was  a  young  'un,  as  religion 
is  something  else  beside  notions.  It  isn’t  notions  set 
people  doing  the  right  thing,  it’s  feelings.”  “Notions,” 
unsupported  by  moral  enthusiasm,  could  reform  neither 
the  individual  nor  the  body  politic.  But  it  is  with  the 
individual,  as  George  Eliot  saw  it,  that  all  true  reform 
begins.  The  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  crushing  as 
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they  might  appear,  were  capable,  if  unselfishly  and 
bravely  encountered,  of  refining  and  ennobling  char¬ 
acter.  The  process  is  seen  at  work  in  the  lives  of  her 
heroines,  a  Romola,  a  Dorothea  Brooke,  a  Maggie 
Tulliver,  and  in  those  of  some  at  any  rate  of  her  men, 
Adam  Bede,  for  instance,  and  Amos  Barton.  Our 
sympathies  go  out  to  Lydgate  when  he  discovers  the 
shallow  nature  of  the  woman  he  had  made  his  wife. 
But  at  least  she  had  awakened  his  self-centred  character 
to  the  need  of  tenderness.  “Lydgate,”  we  read,  “ac¬ 
cepted  his  narrowed  lot  with  sad  resignation.  He  had 
chosen  this  fragile  creature,  and  had  taken  the  burthen 
of  her  life  upon  his  arms.  He  must  walk  as  he  could, 
carrying  that  burthen  pitifully.”  Certainly  a  bitter  re¬ 
proach  escaped  him  on  one  occasion,  but  the  outburst 
was  exceptional.  No  doubt  Rosamond  had  been  more 
than  usually  exasperating.  “The  running  brook,”  to 
quote  Lisbeth  Bede,  “isna  athirst  for  the  rain.” 

At  any  rate,  neither  the  vexations,  trials,  nor  griefs 
of  life  could,  for  George  Eliot,  rob  it  of  its  significance 
and  value.  “Let  us  be  thankful,”  she  somewhere  says, 
“that  our  sorrow  lives  in  us  as  an  indestructible  force, 
only  changing  its  form,  as  forces  do,  and  passing  from 
pain  into  sympathy.”  The  joy  that  she  felt  in  the 
improvement  or  redemption  of  character  certified  her 
of  its  importance.  “Won’t  you  agree  with  me,”  she 
wrote  to  Mrs  Beecher  Stowe,  “that  there  is  one  compre¬ 
hensive  church  whose  fellowship  consists  in  the  desire 
to  purify  and  ennoble  human  life?  ”  And  she  never 
surrendered  to  materialism.  “Pain  and  relief,”  she 
writes,  “love  and  sorrow  have  their  peculiar  history 
which  make  an  experience  and  knowledge  over  and 
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above  the  swing  of  atoms.”  And  again,  “To  me  all 
explanations  of  the  processes  by  which  things  come 
to  be  produce  a  feeble  impression  compared  with  the 
mystery  that  lies  under  the  processes.” 

There  are  some  who  have  found  her  novels  depressing, 
despite  the  sunny  humour  which  so  often  breaks  through 
their  cloudy  sky.  But  for  the  observant,  in  most  cases, 
there  is  a  hint  of  better  cheer.  Serious  in  the  main,  they 
are  full  of  lofty  and  uplifting  sentiment.  Their  author, 
we  feel,  was  one  who  moved  on  a  high  spiritual  plane. 
She,  to  adapt  a  famous  sonnet  much  cherished  by  her- 

se^»  “had  great  allies, 

Her  friends  were  exultations,  agonies, 

And  love,  and  man’s  unconquerable  mind.” 

We  may  be  momentarily  deterred,  as  in  Silas  Marner, 
by  an  environment  which  appears  sordid  even  to  hope¬ 
lessness.  But  if  we  push  on  we  find  the  pure  gold  which 
came  to  the  old  weaver  in  the  end. 

George  Eliot  herself  was  grieved  if  people  thought  her 
stories  melancholy.  She  was  proportionally  gladdened 
by  such  a  criticism  as  Mrs  Carlyle’s,  who  found  in  Adam 
Bede  a  source  of  “gentle  thoughts  and  happy  remem¬ 
brances.”  It  was  her  conscious  aim 

"to  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony, 

Enkindle  generous  ardour,  feed  pure  love, 

Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty.” 

Surely  her  aspiration  is  realised;  surely  she  has  joined 
“the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence :  live 
In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 
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In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 
For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 

And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man’s  search 
To  vaster  issues.” 

XXIII 

THE  THATCHER 

He  wears  the  stamp  of  independence.  Independence 
gives  a  slight  cock  to  his  wideawake,  the  suspicion  of  a 
twirl  to  his  moustache.  His  manner,  on  a  first  acquaint¬ 
ance,  is  almost  haughty.  Tie  ribbons  round  his  gaitered 
legs,  cock  his  hat  half  an  inch  more,  put  a  rose  into  his 
buttonhole,  and  he  would  be  the  typical  comic  opera 
rustic.  Do  not,  for  this  hint  of  staginess,  condemn  him. 
Have  further  speech  with  him ;  and  as  he  answers  you, 
his  candid  blue  eyes  seeking  yours,  you  will  see  that  his 
pride  is  no  more  than  self-respect  may  justify.  Suppose 
yourself  uniquely  important  in  your  own  community — 
the  squire,  the  rector,  the  one  doctor,  the  only  lawyer — 
might  you  not,  though  unaware  of  it,  assume  superior 
airs?  And  he  is  the  sole  thatcher  in  the  village. 

The  village  is  not  lovely,  though  it  lies  upon  a  fair 
and  breezy  upland  where  Surrey  merges  into  Hampshire. 
Red-bricked,  blue-slated,  it  has  missed  beauty,  but  has 
won,  in  compensation,  health.  How  the  thatcher  came 
to  emigrate  hither,  one  knows  not.  Very  different  was 
his  native  hamlet,  hidden  away  in  an  old-fashioned 
corner  of  Hampshire,  he  will  tell  you,  where  in  his  boy¬ 
hood  thatched  roofs  were  universal.  Perhaps  there  were 
too  many  of  his  profession  there,  and  he  migrated  to 
this  wilderness  of  slates.  In  such  a  region  you  might 
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think  his  occupation  gone.  But  no.  Ricks  are  not  tiled 
yet,  nor  all  barns.  Consequently  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  he  has  practically  no  rivals  the  thatcher  is  a 
personage.  You  may  have  to  wait  days  for  his  services, 
so  much  are  they  in  request.  He  goes  “all  about  the 
country”  with  his  boy  and  his  dog.  He  is  bringing  up 
the  boy  to  his  own  calling,  and  no  one  can  pay  his 
profession  a  higher  compliment.  Bon  chien  chasse  de  race. 
Already  there  is  about  the  youngster  a  suspicion  of  the 
paternal  airs. 

It  befell  the  writer  of  these  lines,  humble  as  he  is,  to 
call  the  thatcher’s  work  in  question.  Overnight  he  had 
watched  him  at  his  craft  with  no  ungrudging  admiration 
of  his  skill.  The  cartshed  had  received  its  thatch  of 
straw,  and  above  the  straw  the  warm  four-inch  coverlet 
of  heather  was  falling  into  its  place  under  his  deft 
handling.  The  wooden  pegs  had  been  driven  home,  and 
the  last  tie  securely  fastened.  The  sun,  which  had  been 
obscured  throughout  the  day,  sank  angrily  amid  rusty 
red  clouds  as  the  thatcher  finished  his  work.  A  gale 
from  the  south-west  sprang  up  and  the  rain  descended 
heavily.  Next  morning  a  dismal  message  was  received; 
the  new-made  roof  was  leaking  badly. 

The  thatcher  was  summoned,  the  imperfection  ex¬ 
plained.  He  listened.  His  countenance  expressed  sur¬ 
prise;  almost,  it  seemed,  a  grave  displeasure.  He  had 
not  damped  the  straw,  and  was  it  not  usual  to  do  so  in 
thatching?  Yes,  in  thatching  ricks ;  it  was  damped  then, 
so  that  it  might  be  flat;  but  there  was  no  such  need, 
when  a  weight  of  heather  was  to  be  added. 

“I  defy  anyone,”  he  said,  “to  thatch  a  roof  that 
won’t  leak  a  bit  after  the  first  heavy  rain.  After  that 
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the  heather’ll  settle  down,  and  you  won’t  have  a  drop 
come  through.  If  you  wait  for  the  next  rain  you’ll  find 
I  am  right.”  His  professional  pride  was  hurt,  and  with 
a  somewhat  curt  salutation,  he  went  on  his  way. 

He  was  absolutely  correct.  Storms  have  beaten  upon 
his  handiwork  not  once  nor  twice  since  that  day,  and 
the  interior  of  the  shed  is  as  dry  as  a  bone,  no  matter 
what  the  weather.  So  let  us  praise  the  workman’s  skill, 
and  let  us  be  glad  that  he  is  bringing  up  his  son  to 
skilled  and  faithful  workmanship.  If  you  pass  through 
the  village  and  mark  the  contrast  between  the  dark 
cosiness  of  the  thatch  and  the  cold  grey  of  adjacent 
slates,  you  will  surely  not  accuse  the  thatcher  of  an 
undue  pride  in  his  calling.  Let  sanitary  experts  uphold 
the  superiority  of  slate  to  thatch  if  they  please — they 
cannot  say  that  slate  is  warmer — but  taste  must  still 
admit  the  picturesque  value  of  straw  and  heather.  The 
thatcher  cherishes  and  beautifies  the  landscape,  where 
others  deface  it.  Both  he  and  his  art  are  something  of 
survivals.  Think  of  him,  then,  as  beauty’s  minister;  and 
look  upon  him  with  sympathy  and  with  esteem  as  he 
trudges  through  the  village,  bent  upon  some  distant 
errand,  with  his  boy  and  his  dog  at  his  heels. 


XXIV 

THE  HILL  PONIES  OF  STRETTON 

The  advance  of  civilization  is  not  generally  favourable 
to  the  persistence  of  hill  ponies.  Fifty  years  ago  droves 
of  them  strayed  in  complete  liberty  over  the  Hindhead 
district,  but  now  it  is  possible  to  explore  that  country 
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from  Thursley  to  Wagner’s  Wells,  from  Frensham  to 
Shottermill,  and  not  encounter  one.  Half  a  century  since 
the  wildness  of  Hindhead  was  matched  by  that  of  its 
inhabitants.  One  night  a  farmer  was  returning  on  foot 
to  Churt  from  the  cattle  fair  at  Haslemere,  with  a 
pocketful  of  money  realised  by  the  sale  of  stock.  As 
he  began  to  descend  the  dingle  known  as  Wagner’s 
(or  perhaps  Wagoner’s)  Wells,  he  heard  a  whistle  in  his 
rear,  then  in  front  of  him  another  answered.  The  farmer 
knew  that  he  was  trapped.  A  man  of  resource,  he  be¬ 
thought  him  of  a  stratagem  not  unlike  that  of  Odysseus 
in  old  time.  Ahead  of  him  was  a  drove  of  ponies  grazing, 
and  he  rushed  among  them.  They  took  to  their  heels, 
but  not  before  he  had  grasped  one  of  them  by  the  mane. 
The  drove  passed  the  second  whistler  at  top  speed,  the 
farmer  well  in  the  midst  of  it,  clinging  to  his  beast.  Had 
he  lost  his  grip  or  his  footing,  he  had  been  undone.  As 
it  was,  he  saved  his  money,  and  possibly  his  life.  Way¬ 
farers  of  to-day  may  traverse  Wagner’s  Wells,  lingering 
delightedly  over  its  gem-like  pools,  without  fear  of 
robbery  or  violence,  but  they  will  see  no  ponies. 

At  Church  Stretton,  however,  whose  towering  hills 
have  not  been  crowned  by  houses,  though  the  builders 
are  certainly  encroaching,  there  are  plenty  to  be  seen. 
As  one  looks  up  from  the  Carding  Mill  valley  or  the 
Batch,  the  distant  summit  seems  untenanted.  At  a 
steadier  gaze,  however,  a  group  of  tiny  quadrupeds  de¬ 
taches  itself  from  the  weather-beaten  hillside.  All  doubt 
is  removed  when  one  of  them,  perhaps,  appears  upon 
the  skyline.  It  is  a  happy  omen,  for  fair  weather  may 
be  expected  when  the  ponies  graze  upon  the  upper 
slopes.  Hundreds  of  these  beasts  make  their  home  and 
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get  their  living  among  the  Stretton  hills,  browsing  amid 
the  gorse,  heather  and  whinberry  bushes.  There,  too, 
their  young  are  foaled,  little  creatures  almost  pathetic 
in  their  smallness.  Hardy  and  sure-footed  as  goats,  the 
ponies  range  at  will,  being  only  brought  down  to  the 
plain  in  severe  snowstorms  (when  these  hills  are  formid¬ 
able  alike  to  beast  and  man)  and  for  the  autumn  fair. 
Many  of  them  used  formerly  to  be  sold  for  work  in  the 
Staffordshire  coalpits.  On  going  down  they  took  their 
last  view  of  field  and  sky,  never  to  emerge  again  into 
the  light  of  day.  Many  of  them,  it  is  said,  became  com¬ 
pletely  blind.  This  traffic  has  of  late  languished,  and  for 
that,  whatever  be  the  reason,  one  may  be  grateful. 

The  ponies  are  not  as  tame  as  their  cousins  of  Shet¬ 
land,  although  it  is  too  much  to  call  them  wild.  They 
will  allow  a  stranger  to  approach  them  on  the  hillside, 
but  not  to  handle  them.  Vice  they  have  none,  and  they 
need  hardly  any  breaking  in.  One  day  I  noticed  a  little 
boy  upon  a  pony  practising  jumping,  and  was  assured 
that  neither  had  the  animal  been  ridden  nor  the  boy 
been  on  pony-back  before. 

When  the  annual  autumn  fair  approaches,  the  hillfolk 
are  busy.  In  the  early  morning  a  knot  of  men  and  lads, 
some  mounted,  some  on  foot,  leave  the  Strettons — 
Church  Stretton,  the  metropolis,  Little  Stretton,  All 
Stretton,  the  last,  with  pleasant  lack  of  logic,  smallest 
of  the  three — for  the  yearly  "round-up”  of  ponies.  They 
return  towards  nightfall,  weary  but  triumphant.  The 
spectator  will  get  some  idea  of  the  wide  extent  of  this 
hill  country  when  he  sees  the  outcome  of  the  day’s  work. 
A  long,  straggling  procession  of  five  or  six  hundred 
ponies  traverses  the  old-fashioned  High  Street  of  Church 
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Stretton.  It  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  The  miniature 
steeds  troop  along,  manes  and  tails  streaming  in  the 
evening  breeze  (the  air  is  rarely  still  at  Stretton).  Their 
native  wildness  is  accentuated  by  contact  with  the  town. 
They  start  aside  shyly  as  a  wagon  passes,  or  threaten 
panic  at  the  approach  of  a  motor-car ;  which  last,  by  the 
way,  seems  very  much  out  of  the  picture.  Quarters  for 
the  night  are  found  for  them  in  the  enclosed  lands  sur¬ 
rounding  the  little  town,  which  for  that  evening  is  vocal 
with  shrill  neighings  and  whinnyings.  From  their  several 
places  of  durance  the  ponies  answer  one  another  in  tones 
whose  cadence  varies,  but  of  which  the  deepest  is  higher 
pitched  than  the  neighing  of  an  ordinary  horse.  It  is 
easy  to  believe  that  they  are  complaining  to  one  another 
of  their  enforced  migration  from  the  hills.  The  inter¬ 
mittent  chorus  resembles  no  other  sound ;  it  is  so  unusual 
as  to  be  almost  elfin;  it  lingers  long  afterwards  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  have  heard  it,  a  pleasant,  plaintive 
echo.  Add  as  background  the  fine  outline  of  the  Long- 
mynd,  clear  cut  against  a  September  afterglow,  and  it 
needs  not  much  imagination  to  fancy  oneself  the  denizen 
of  some  equine  fairyland. 

In  broad  daylight  there  is  less  mystery,  but  not  less 
interest.  The  fair  is  preceded  by  a  show,  fathered  by  a 
society  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  object  is  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  breed.  It  claims  to  be  the  one  show 
in  England  for  ponies  only.  The  competitors  bear  out 
their  reputation  for  docility,  the  prevailing  harmony 
being  only  broken  by  an  occasional  squeal.  There  are 
classes  for  entire  ponies,  mares  with  foal  at  foot,  year¬ 
lings,  foals,  and  so  on.  The  foal  class  is  quite  irresistible. 
Some  are  in  hand,  others  loose  but  following  meekly  in 
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the  wake  of  their  dam.  The  “family  group”  class  is  also 
very  attractive — a  mare  with  two  of  her  offspring,  a 
yearling  and  a  foal.  The  winning  family  trots  proudly 
round  the  show-ground,  as  well  it  may.  Occasionally  a 
colt  slips  its  halter  and  careers  about  the  field,  and  then 
it  is  apparent  that  these  ponies  have  speed  as  well  as 
form.  They  are  clever  jumpers,  too,  and  steady  on  their 
feet. 

On  the  day  following  the  fair  is  held ;  after  which  such 
unbroken  colts  as  remain  unsold  are  restored  to  their 
free  life  among  the  hills.  The  one  tragic  touch  is  when 
a  foal  is  sold  apart  from  its  dam.  Then  there  are  grievous 
scenes,  and  such  resistance  is  offered  by  the  little  creature 
as  makes  one  realise  what  is  “the  strength  of  a  horse.” 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  once  the  parting  is  effected,  the 
memory  of  it  is  short-lived.  The  buyer  is  not  likely  to 
repent  his  bargain.  The  pony  does  not  cost  him  much; 
it  has  strength,  willingness  and  docility;  and,  like  the 
men  of  the  golden  age,  it  is  content  to  live  upon  a  little. 

XXV 

AN  AUGUST  VOLUNTARY 

TOPICAL  IN  1915,  THIS  MIGHT— THOUGH  WE  HOPE  IT 

WON’T— BE  TOPICAL  AGAIN!  MEMORIES  ARE  SHORT, 

AND  LESSONS  APT  TO  BE  FORGOTTEN. 

Suggested  by  Mr  J.  W.  Mackail’s  version  of  The  Eclogues 
and  Georgies  of  Virgil. 

Scene  :  An  open  space  by  a  roadside.  Melibceus,  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  released  from  Westminster.  Tityrus,  a  Shep¬ 
herd. 

Melibceus  [ addressing  things  in  general,  the  speech- 
habit  being  strong  upon  him].  Although  I  have  the  honour 
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to  represent  an  agricultural  constituency,  I  must  admit 
that  I  am  more  at  home  among  city  folks  and  urban 
activities.  So  it  was  not  at  random  that  I  slipped  a 
volume  of  pastorals  into  my  pocket  this  morning.  A  very 
choice  rendering  of  Virgil  is  Mr  Mackail’s,  one  that  has 
handsomely  deserved  and  won,  for  taste  and  refinement, 
its  several  re-issues.  By  steeping  myself,  on  the  journey 
down,  in  the  contents  of  his  book,  I  feel  myself  equipped 
to  talk  of  crops  and  soils,  of  sheep  and  oxen.  I  am  ready 
to  meet  the  rural  swains,  my  constituents,  on  their  own 
level.  Tityre,  tu  patulae. .  .but  soft !  Yonder  is  Tityrus 
in  person.  I’ll  cope  with  him  forthwith. . . .  Good  day, 
friend  Tityrus!  It  is  odd  to  see  you,  in  this  anxious 
time,  still  reclined  “under  the  covert  of  spreading 
beech,”  as  Mr  Mackail  has  it,  with  your  slim  pipe  be¬ 
tween  your  lips,  source  to-day  of  smoke,  but  erst  of 
melody !  Don’t  you  think  those  lazy  legs  of  yours  were 
better  employed  in  taking  you  to  the  nearest  recruiting- 
office? 

Tityrus.  Not  so  fast,  Meliboeus!  Do  you  see  this 
Cotswold  crook  beside  me?  What  do  you  suppose  it 
means?  Twice  each  day,  and  Sundays  too,  do  I  visit  the 
flocks  in  three  several  coombes,  and  with  it  draw  to  me 
whatever  sheep  meseems  to  droop  or  fail,  ministering 
to  the  dumb  beast  with  such  country  skill  as  I  possess. 
Trust  me,  Meliboeus,  he  that  follows  such  a  calling  needs 
to  rest  his  weary  hams  occasionally. 

Melibceus  [severely] .  Very  like.  But  have  you  no 
inkling  of  a  higher  calling,  Tityrus?  What  will  you  say 
to  your  grandchildren  when  they  one  day  ask  you 
“Granddad,  what  did  you  do  in  the - ” 

Tityrus  [ interrupting ].  Spare  me,  O  Meliboeus,  the 
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poster!  I  shall  have  an  answer  ready,  I  assure  you. 
Allow  me  in  the  meantime  to  inform  you  that  my  age 
is  hastening  to  complete  its  eighth  lustre — in  other 
words,  that  I  am  close  on  forty — and  that  my  wife 
Amaryllis  has  presented  me  with  seven  pledges  of  our 
wedded  love.  Now,  Melibceus,  has  it  occurred  to  you 
to  ask  yourself  what  my  departure  for  the  front  will 
cost  the  country,  and  with  what  perpetual  charge  I 
should  burden  it,  did  I  fall?  Go  to  Menalcas,  my  friend, 
who  is  twenty  and  a  bachelor  and  gapes,  as  gudgeon 
for  flies,  for  my  position — go  and  persuade  him.  Time 
enough  to  appeal  to  me  when  you  have  enrolled  Menalcas 
and  his  fellows.  Come  to  me  then,  if  more  are  needed. 

Melibceus.  This  from  Tityrus  the  trusted !  I  looked 
for  gratitude  to  the  generous  Senate  which  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for  Amaryllis  and  her  brood;  instead,  you  chop 
logic  with  me  over  paltry  pounds  and  pence;  you’ll 
prate  of  economy,  forsooth.  What  are  we  to  expect  from 
the  masters  if  the  hinds  take  so  much  upon  themselves ! 
Pray  what  would  happen  to  the  country  if  all  men  of 
nine-and-thirty  thought  as  you.  Come,  Tityrus,  be 
reasonable;  lay  aside  your  crook,  and  away  with  you 
to  Wool  Chester. 

Tityrus.  Nay,  Meliboeus,  it  is  just  because  I  am 
reasonable  that  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Look  you, 
there  be  trades,  of  which  mine  is  one,  that  the  country 
cannot  afford  to  entrust  to  ignoramuses  and  rapscallions. 
See  you  not  that  our  soldiers  need  meat  and  clothing, 
and  that  in  the  ultimate  resort  my  flock,  and  a  thousand 
others  like  it,  and  herds  too,  are  the  source  of  these  re¬ 
quirements?  And  if  these  our  flocks  be  mishandled, 
neglected,  squandered,  where  then  will  the  soldier  be? 
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I  dare  swear,  simple  as  you  see  me,  that  I  am  serving 
my  country  in  these  valleys  as  properly,  in  my  degree, 
as  my  eldest  lad  is  serving  her  in  Flanders.  And  so, 
Meliboeus,  I  commend  you  to  Menalcas.  For  me,  ’tis 
time  for  me  to  be  about  my  second  round. 

Melibceus.  Wait  a  bit,  Tityrus.  I  have  more  to  say. 
Menalcas  is  young  and  strong,  I  grant;  nor  lacks  he 
brothers ;  but  the  difficulty  is — he  doesn’t  want  to  go ! 

Tityrus.  Then  let  the  Senate  compel  him. 

Melibgeus.  Forbear,  audacious  man;  lay  not  thy 
rude  and  greasy  touch  upon  the  sacred  principle  of 
voluntary  service. 

Tityrus.  Voluntary,  quotha !  Why,  the  very  word  is 
blown  upon.  I  grant  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
our  best  and  bravest  answered  the  call  right  eagerly  at 
first;  but  later  how  many  have  been  cajoled,  bullied, 
driven  into  service!  Call  you  such  men  volunteers? 
Or  call  you  such  methods  compatible  with  liberty?  But 
enough  of  that.  Pray  you  consider  to  what  a  plight 
your  "sacred  principle”  has  already  brought  us.  Have 
you  not  read  of  farms  denuded  of  their  labour,  of  crops 
rotting  for  want  of  men  to  lift  them,  of  seed  unsown, 
of  herds  neglected?  Truly  our  Senate  should  have  known 
how  to  temper  the  zeal  of  patriots  by  the  discretion 
proper  to  itself ! 

Melibceus.  You  mean  that  of  those  who  willingly 
offered  themselves  some  should  have  been  declined? 
But  that  is  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Tityrus.  0  Meliboeus,  I  perceive  that  you  are  what 
the  learned  call  a  doctrinaire.  You  hold  that  men  were 
made  for  theories,  whereas  theories  were  made  for  men. 
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And  when  facts  do  not  square  with  your  notions,  you 
shut  your  eyes  to  them,  you  deny  that  they  exist. 
But  facts  are  not  to  be  conjured  so  easily;  it  is  their 
way  to  overwhelm  at  once  the  dreamer  and  the  dream. 
This  is  no  time  for  pedantry,  for  obstinate  adherence 
to  ancient  battle-cries.  If  you  don’t  take  care,  Meliboeus, 
you  and  those  who  think  with  you  will  sacrifice  the 
country  for  a  fad ! 

Melibceus.  Fellow !  Do  you  presume  to  instruct  me 
in  my  duty?  Me,  a  Member  of  Parliament? 

Tityrus.  No  offence,  Meliboeus,  but  that  sort  of  talk 
won’t  do.  The  time  for  it  has  passed.  You  cannot,  in 
this  matter  of  service,  play  the  augur  any  longer.  Your 
secrets  are  everybody’s  property.  Your  vaunted  system 
has  done  all  it  can.  Its  continuance,  in  our  hour  of  need, 
stands  condemned  in  the  light  of  day  and  to  the  meanest 
intelligence.  Why,  the  facts — where  did  I  get  the  phrase? 
— are  “melancholy  and  notorious”  !  You  are  driven  to 
get  back  from  the  camps  and  from  the  front — alas,  how 
many  of  them  you  cannot ! — those  skilled  makers  of 
munitions  whom  you  ought  never  to  have  permitted  to 
forsake  their  trades.  And  all  this  waste  of  material  for 
want  of  a  little  government  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
business  is — to  govern ! 

Melibceus  [angrily] .  This  is  seditious  talk.  I  may  not 
hear  it.  I  still  assert  that  you  are  of  age  and  strength 
to  volunteer.  If  your  employer  objects,  he  can  appeal 
to  the  Referee. 

Tityrus.  He  can,  can  he?  Are  we  sunk  so  low?  My 
“individual  freedom”  doesn’t  count,  apparently!  If 
that’s  what  you  understand  by  liberty,  give  me  com¬ 
pulsion.  . . .  But  come,  Meliboeus,  don’t  let  us  quarrel, 
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for  we  are  old  acquaintances.  You  might  share,  this 
night  at  least,  our  evening  meal.  We  have  mellow  apples 
and  cheese  in  abundance ;  Amaryllis  will  deck  the  board ; 
and  my  neighbour,  old  /Egon,  will  contribute  of  his 
choicest  chestnuts. 

Melibceus  [i with  asperity].  No,  thank  you,  Tityrus, 
you  are  too  disputatious  for  me.  I’ll  hie  me  to  Menalcas ; 
he,  at  least,  though  he  will  not  join  the  Army,  has  a 
proper  respect  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  for 
voluntary  service ! 

[He  goes  off  in  dudgeon.  Tityrus  shakes  his  head  sadly  ; 
then  resumes  his  crook,  and  goes  about  his  business. ] 

XXVI 

OVER  THE  FELLS  TO  CALDBECK 

(IN  THE  VEIN  OF  RHAPSODY) 

It  is  a  fair,  cool  morning  of  early  autumn,  as  I  come  to 
a  first  halt  upon  my  pilgrimage  to  Caldbeck.  Surely  no 
traveller  could  do  otherwise,  unless  he  were  as  pressed 
for  time  as  those  three  gallopers  from  Ghent ;  for  I  stand 
upon  the  Terrace  Road,  between  Applethwaite  and 
Millbeck,  for  which  Southey — how  often  did  his  patient 
footsteps  tread  it ! — affirmed  that  there  is  obtained  the 
finest  prospect  of  Derwentwater  and  its  mountain 
warders.  Below  is  stretched  the  fertile  vale  of  Keswick, 
from  the  singing  Greta  to  the  verge  of  Bassenthwaite ; 
beyond  it  that  exceeding  lovely  lake  of  Derwentwater — 
comparison  with  her  sister  meres  shall  be  avoided — 
backed  by  Borrowdale,  dreaming  sombrely  among  its 
clouds.  Eastward,  across  the  steep  fells  which  edge  the 
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water,  the  mighty  shoulders  of  Helvellyn  seem  to  chal¬ 
lenge  Skiddaw  to  a  wrestle  for  pre-eminence;  to  the 
west  is  that  amazing  series  of  heights  which  Coleridge 
likened  to  a  giants’  encampment.  May  we  not  vary  his 
metaphor  and  identify  them  not  with  the  tents  but  with 
their  owners,  and  exclaim  with  Browning 

“The  hills  like  giants  at  a  hunting  lay”? 

The  comparison  is  at  any  rate  appropriate  to-day,  since 
it  is  the  memory  of  the  mighty  hunter,  John  Peel — 
what  else? — that  is  drawing  me  to  Caldbeck. 

It  is  not  true,  of  course,  that  “he  lived  at  Troutbeck 
once  on  a  day."  That  line  was  added  by  a  later  hand. 
Had  Troutbeck  (the  Cumbrian  one)  been  his  home,  a 
pilgrimage  to  John  Peel’s  country  had  been  easy,  and 
the  pilgrims  more  numerous,  for  Troutbeck  is  on  the 
railway.  But  the  village  of  Caldbeck,  near  which  he  was 
bom,  lived  and  died,  is  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  a 
station,  and  that  station  Wigton,  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  reached  by  any  wanderer  in  the  Lake  District.  That 
is  why  my  bicycle  must  carry  me  over  the  seventeen 
miles  which  separate  the  famous  huntsman’s  last  resting- 
place  from  Keswick.  I  tear  myself  away  from  the 
Terrace,  and  speed  onwards.  As  far  as  Bassenthwaite 
it  is  easy  going.  Resisting  the  temptation  of  a  signpost 
which  invites  me  to  follow  a  rather  doubtful  and  very 
narrow  roadway  to  “Uldale — The  Dash — Caldbeck" 
(The  Dash  turns  out  to  be  a  brook,  or  beck),  I  leave  the 
Carlisle  road  a  mile  further,  at  the  Castle  Inn,  where 
hounds  often  meet,  and  begin  over  a  roughish  surface 
to  climb  a  slope  of  uncompromising  steepness.  There  is 
no  help  for  it,  for  a  shoulder  of  Skiddaw  has  to  be 
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traversed.  The  summit  at  last — and  a  disappointing 
view!  Before  me  stretch  rolling  hills,  mapped  out  for 
tillage,  crying  aloud,  as  such  a  region  always  does,  for 
hedgerow  timber  to  vary  the  monotony.  On  the  right, 
however,  is  open  moorland,  and  thither  my  direction 
lies.  Down  a  long  descent  I  go,  for  several  miles,  until 
I  reach  Uldale.  Oh  the  sequestered  village  on  the  moor ! 
Its  loneliness  makes  one  realise,  in  a  flash,  what  to  the 
Bronte  sisters  life  at  Haworth  may  have  been !  Another 
steep  climb,  no  sign  of  cultivation  now,  only  the  moor¬ 
land  and  the  sheep,  its  denizens.  At  Uldale  they  have 
told  me  to  push  on  “reet  ower  t’  top”;  but  ere  that  is 
reached  I  am  glad  to  meet  a  dalesman,  leading  a  horse 
to  be  shod.  I  am  near  the  summit,  he  says,  and  shall  have 
“  a  fine  roon  down  to  Cal’beck,  two  an’  a  half  miles,  aboot.” 
It  proves  to  be  four !  No  matter,  one  could  hardly  have 
a  more  exhilarating  run.  The  long  road  stretches  before 
me  like  a  white  ribbon  straying  over  a  green  dress.  Very 
occasionally  an  isolated  farm  is  passed;  one,  sheltered 
by  a  few  oaks  and  beeches,  particularly  takes  my  fancy ; 
but  between  the  dalesman  and  Whelpo,  an  outlying 
hamlet  of  Caldbeck,  I  do  not  see  a  living  soul.  Whelpo, 
by  the  way :  it  is  a  likely  name  in  a  hunting  country ! 
Yonder  is  a  sleepy  little  cottage;  there,  surely, 

“’Twas  the  sound  of  his  horn  woke  me  from  my  bed!” 
On  I  go,  and  the  rush  of  the  air  in  my  ears,  the  murmur 
of  the  beck,  and  my  own  thoughts  all  set  themselves  to 
the  same  tune.  Exultantly,  and  as  if  mastered  by  some 
external  impulse,  I  break  out  into  the  famous  song : 

“Did  ye  ken  John  Peel,  with  his  coat  so  gray, 

Did  ye  ken  John  Peel  at  the  break  o’  the  day, 

Did  ye  ken  John  Peel  going  far,  far  away, 

With  his  hounds  and  his  horn  in  a  morning?  ” 
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But  here  is  Whelpo,  and  I  must  be  silent.  The  first 
thing  that  catches  my  eye  is  a  poster  making  known  the 
Jubilee  of  the  local  "tent”  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Rechabites.  I  cannot  pause  to  enquire  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Order,  but  in  any  case  I  surmise  that  John  Peel 
was  not  a  member  of  it.  In  a  few  moments  I  am  in 
Caldbeck  churchyard,  and  in  a  different  mood. 

I  find  his  grave  readily.  The  grass  that  leads  to  it  is 
slightly  trodden,  in  token  of  the  visits  of  other  pilgrims. 
The  headstone  is  a  large  oblong,  carved  at  the  upper 
comers.  No  inscription  could  be  simpler.  "  In  memory 
of  John  Peel,  of  Ruthwaite,  who  died  in  1854,  aged  78: 
of  his  wife — who  survived  him  a  few  years  and  almost 
equalled  his  age;  and  of  three  sons,  of  whom  one  died 
in  infancy,  one  at  twenty-seven,  one,  in  1887,  at  the 
age  of  ninety.”  No  other  words;  but  symbolical  re¬ 
minders  of  what  John  Peel  was — sculptured  there  a 
brace  of  horns  confront  us,  encircled  with  a  brace  of 
hunting-crops,  together  with  the  recumbent  figure  of  a 
hound.  That  last  is,  perhaps,  the  happiest  touch.  For 
it  seems  to  show  us  what  tradition  asserts  and  what  I 
must  believe,  that  John  Peel  had  that  understanding  of 
his  hounds  which  the  true  huntsman  ought  to  have; 
that  he  was  no  mere  Tony  Lumpkin  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  a  complete  sportsman,  and  therefore 
merciful  to  beast  as  well  as  to  man;  one,  moreover,  to 
whom  the  poetry  of  sport  appealed,  as  well  as  its  excite¬ 
ment;  who  loved  the  wild  fellside  for  its  wild  beauty, 
as  well  as  for  its  foxes.  Look  at  his  portrait  (it  hangs  in 
the  museum  at  Keswick)  and  the  notion  may  not  seem 
too  fanciful.  Note  the  wistful  grey  eyes,  the  drooping 
lips  that  yet  are  haunted  by  a  lurking  smile;  a  "man 
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of  humorous-melancholy  mark,”  indeed,  something  more 
than  a  mere  fox-chaser.  How  one  regrets  that,  as  it 
seems,  he  never  encountered  any  of  the  poetic  giants, 
his  contemporaries,  who  lived  the  other  side  of  Skiddaw ! 
What  would  not  Wordsworth  have  made  of  him,  had  he 
caught  him  in  some  happy  mood  and  circumstance,  the 
Wordsworth  who  loved  to  penetrate  below  the  surface 
of  his  rugged  dalesmen!  What,  have  I  forgotten  then 
that  Wordsworth  bade  us  never  mix  our  pleasures  “  with 
sorrow  to  the  meanest  thing  that  feels”?  No:  but  I 
remember  also  that  poets  can  be  as  inconsistent  as  the 
rest  of  mankind,  and  that  he  has  celebrated,  in  a  manner 
as  vivid  as  pathetic,  the  “running  huntsman  merry”  of 
“the  sweet  shire  of  Cardigan,”  old  Simon  Lee. 

Perhaps  I  need  to  be  fortified  by  my  idealised  con¬ 
ception  of  John  Peel.  As  I  leave  the  churchyard,  I  see 
an  old  inhabitant  seated  at  his  doorway.  Let  not  the 
reader  think  I  have  invented  this  person  for  convenience ; 
if  he  goes  to  Caldbeck  on  a  fine  afternoon,  he  will  pro¬ 
bably  find  him  sunning  himself,  as  I  did.  An  enquiry 
as  to  the  way  to  Troutbeck  gets  us  into  conversation, 
and  I  find  the  old  fellow  something  of  an  iconoclast. 

“Ye’ve  been  looking  at  John  Peel’s  monument?  Aye, 
there’s  many  doos.  Might  I  remember  him?  Well,  I 
were  two  years  old  when  he  died,  so  if  I  saw  him  I 
dinna  mind  it.  But  I  mind  his  son,  that  lived  to  a  great 
age;  a  steady  man  he  was,  and  attended  to  his  farming.” — 

“The  father  was  a  farmer,  too?  ” — 

“  Oh  aye,  but  wonderful  fond  of  hunting.  The  farmers 
hereaboots  were  vera  well-off  in  them  days,  and  never 
groodged  time  nor  money  to  sport.  But  let  me  tell  ye 
this,  that  but  for  the  song  that  Graves  made  on  him, 
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he  wouldn’t  be  remembered  now!  He’d  be  forgotten, 
as  folks  be  when  they  get  there” — this  with  a  jerk  of 
his  hand  towards  the  churchyard. 

Yes,  thought  I,  and  Achilles  might  be  forgotten  but 
for  Homer ;  but  I  contented  myself  with  remarking  that 
at  any  rate  he  must  have  been  an  out-of-the-way  good 
huntsman. 

“A  good  huntsman?  Oh  aye,  na  doot,  but  a  better 
drinker!  A  heavy  drinker,  just  as  Robbie  Burns  was, 
as  I  said  to  a  Scotchman  the  other  day,  who  cam’  to 
see  John’s  grave.  Oh,  but  he  was  fair  angry  wi’  me,  the 
Scotchman !  ” 

"At  any  rate,”  I  urged,  not  liking  this  insistence  on 
the  frailties  of  the  great  departed,  "he  lived  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  perpetual  soaking  isn’t  conducive  to  that. 
I  dare  say  he  was  too  fond  of  a  glass  at  times,  but  most 
people  were  in  those  days.” 

"True  enough,”  said  the  old  fellow,  "and  there  was 
no  harm  in  him,  ye  know.  He  never  injured  ony  man. 
Aye,  I  mind  the  story  of  a  trick  they  put  upon  him  once. 
There  was  a  tame  fox  at  the  ‘  Sun,’  the  inn  he  was  most 
fond  of,  an’  one  day  some  of  his  freens  took  t’  fox  to  a 
spinney  they  knew  he  meant  to  draw ;  and,  sure  enough, 
the  hounds  put  ’en  up — Ruby,  Ranter,  and  the  rest — 
and  he  ran  to  earth,  as  ye  might  say,  in  the  public,  an’ 
there  were  two  or  three  o'  John  Peel’s  cronies  laughing 
at  him,  an’  aw....  Where  was  Ruthwaite,  ye  ask? 
Aboot  five  miles  from  this,  towards  the  Dash;  ye  must 
ha’  seen  the  hoose  as  ye  passed” — Ah,  I  shall  always 
think  it  was  that  farm  I  noticed — "And  the  hoose  where 
he  was  born,  too,  ’tis  near  it.  I  should  know,  for  I  have 
lived  here  all  my  life.  Well,  ’tis  a  bonny  place,  Cal’beck  ” 
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— and  so,  indeed,  it  is,  nestling  cosily  amid  its  trees  in 
a  hollow  of  the  moors — “  and  quiet :  ah,  a  bit  too  quiet !  ” 
“You  need  'the  sound  of  his  horn,’”  I  said,  and  so 
departed.  But  all  along  the  fellside  to  Mungrisdale, 
where  the  air  is  full  of  the  pleasant  smell  of  peat,  where 
tiny  church  and  stark  school-house  look  at  one  another 
across  the  narrow  street ;  all  along  the  broader  road  that 
leads  to  Threlkeld  and  so,  along  the  slopes  of  Blencathra, 
to  Keswick,  the  same  song  was  in  my  ears ;  the  song  that 
is  sung  all  the  world  over,  wherever  the  men  of  our  race 
do  congregate;  the  song  that  fascinates  hundreds  who 
have  hardly  seen  a  fox,  much  less  hunted  one ;  the  song 
which  I  persist  in  believing  could  never  have  been 
written  had  not  its  subject  in  some  way  towered  above 
his  fellows;  the  song  that,  with  its  haunting  refrain  of 
“far,  far  away,”  takes  us  back  both  to  bygone  times 
and  our  own  earlier  memories ;  at  one  moment  gladdening 
the  heart,  at  the  next  awakening  the  sigh,  the  tear  it 
may  be,  for  so  much  that  in  actual  fact  and  in  each 
man’s  own  experience  is  gone  beyond  recall. 

XXVII 

“COOMPANY’S  GONE” 

AN  APPRECIATION  OF  MEN  AND  HORSES 

“Tis  vera  quiet  in  Keswick,  the  day,”  says  one  crony 
to  another.  “Aye,"  rejoins  her  friend,  “Coompany’s 
gone.”  And  yet  the  market-place  to  which  an  October 
Saturday  has  brought  them  from  their  distant  and  re¬ 
spective  dales  is  full  of  continuous  though  deliberate 
movement.  But  “coompany”  means  that  numerous 
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band  of  holiday  folk  from  counties  less  or  more  remote 
who  in  successive  relays  have  been  taking  their  pleasure 
in  this  delightful  Cumberland  from  June  onwards,  and 
of  whom  not  many  outstay  the  first  mists  of  autumn. 
So  that  one  whose  going  is  delayed  by  happy  circum¬ 
stance,  even  though  he  be  comparable  to 

“The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  his  clan,” 

hugs  himself — selfishly,  no  doubt — in  the  consciousness 
that  he  has  the  greater  freedom  to  expatiate  undisturbed 
in  the  enj  oyment  of  Cumbrian  scenery  and  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  Cumbrian  character. 

It  is  market-day  in  Keswick.  Inside  the  curiously 
foreign-looking,  semi-ecclesiastical  building,  of  white 
masonry  picked  out  with  brown,  which  holds  the  centre 
of  the  square,  the  farmers’  wives  and  daughters  are 
ranged  behind  long  trestles,  each  gripping  her  basket  of 
poultry,  eggs  and  butter.  If  you  were  to  enter  such  a 
place  in  France,  you  would  be  assailed  from  every 
quarter  by  clamorous  invitations  to  buy,  but  here  it  is 
not  the  thing  to  press  one’s  wares.  There  is  not  on  that 
account,  however,  less  keenness  to  dispose  of  them.  The 
sellers  canvass  the  appearance  of  possible  buyers,  but 
await  their  initiative.  Hence  the  hall  is  strangely  quiet, 
the  women  holding  little  talk  with  one  another,  and 
that  in  lowered  tones.  Outside,  amid  the  fruit  stalls, 
the  dealers  in  cocks  and  hens  and  in  china,  it  is  more 
lively;  but  analyse  the  collective  sound  that  falls  and 
rises,  and  you  will  find  that  more  of  it  comes  from  “the 
clang  of  the  wooden  shoon”  upon  the  cobbles  than  from 
the  human  voice.  That  noise  is  very  characteristic  of 
Keswick,  especially  when  the  children,  released  from 
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school,  are  running  in  troops  along  the  street.  The 
wooden  torrent  then  let  loose  upon  the  pavement  con¬ 
veys,  at  a  little  distance,  the  suggestion  of  a  mountain 
stream  running  noisily  over  its  rocky  bed.  It  is  the 
livest  sound  imaginable ;  an  indescribably  cheery  sound, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  modicum  of  childish  talk  and 
laughter.  Everyone  wears  clogs,  even  the  three-year- 
olds  ! — "Do  you  always  wear  them?  ”  "Yes,  except  on 
Sabbath.” — Keswick  would  be  nothing  without  its  clogs 
and  its  children,  and  its  dogs  and  cats  sitting  in  un¬ 
ruffled  ease  upon  the  pavement !  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
discern  in  the  children,  in  little,  the  characteristics  of 
their  elders.  A  little  girl  of  twelve  or  so  has  dropped  a 
parcel.  The  contents,  which  prove  to  be  a  set  of  doll’s 
furniture,  are  spilt,  and  in  several  cases  broken.  Tears 
might  be  expected,  or  at  least  an  exclamation  of  dismay ! 
But  no,  not  a  word;  with  a  compression  of  the  lips  the 
owner  collects  the  fragments,  and  passes  on  her  way. — 
The  milk  has  been  left  daily  at  my  lodgings  by  a  little 
girl  of  ten.  One  evening  I  pass  her  on  the  road  to 
Crosthwaite,  wheeling  her  sister,  aged  three,  in  a  peram¬ 
bulator;  I  pass  also  seven  cows  meandering  along  the 
highway  in  the  same  direction.  They  are  her  parents’ 
cows  and  she  is  taking  them  to  their  evening  pasture. 
She  is  in  sole  charge  of  the  cows  and  the  sister  on  a 
much-frequented  road ;  but  she  is  entirely  self-possessed 
and  fearless. — A  boy  of  twelve  was  observed  coercing 
a  junior  too  masterfully  in  the  course  of  play,  one  who 
was  half  his  age  and  size;  but  the  suppressed  one  did 
not  give  in  without  administering  several  thumps  of  a 
surprising  manliness.  Then,  it  must  be  owned,  he  suc¬ 
cumbed  and  wept,  whereupon  external  justice  inter- 
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vened. — The  smallest  children  do  commissions,  and  it 
is  delightful  to  see  their  air  of  purposeful  serenity. 
Verily,  it  is  a  sturdy  race,  and  a  handsome  one  also. 
One  might  travel  far  and  not  encounter  so  high  an 
average  of  good  looks.  It  is  as  though  they  had  assimi¬ 
lated  a  portion  of  the  loveliness  that  surrounds  their 
birthplace : 

"And  beauty,  bom  of  murmuring  sound 
Shall  pass  into  her  face.” 

Wordsworth’s  prophecy,  it  seems,  is  not  too  fanciful  for 
realisation.  Even  better  is  the  prevalent  impression  of 
well-being;  a  happier,  a  better  cared-for  set  of  children 
it  has  never  fallen  to  the  writer  to  behold. 

Now  the  self-control,  the  purposefulness,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  hardihood  of  these  little  ones  are, 
observation  assures  us,  inherited  qualities.  They  are 
notably  characteristic  of  their  elders,  in  the  bulk.  The 
Cumbrian  is  not  easily  moved,  but,  when  he  is,  it  is  to 
some  purpose.  He  is  like  his  own  poet’s  cloud,  which 
"moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all.”  He  is  slow  to 
be  provoked,  but  it  is  wiser  not  to  provoke  him.  He  is 
persistent  and  enduring.  He  is  not  a  great  talker.  He 
thinks  before  he  answers  you,  for  which  who  will  blame 
him?  He  thinks,  also,  before  he  attempts  to  originate 
talk,  a  virtue  not  too  prevalent.  He  is  cautious,  but  he 
is  sincere;  he  is  reserved,  but  he  is  courteous.  If  he  be 
annoyed  or  hustled,  he  is  capable  of  being  grumpy;  but 
he  is  never  vulgar.  In  fact,  he  is  nature’s  gentleman. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  the  prevalent  standards, 
as  there  must  be  everywhere.  What  the  Russian  peasant- 
woman  said  about  a  notorious  drunkard  is  worth  re- 
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calling.  “He  is  a  good  man,  barin,  only  the  Devil  is 
always  biting  him.”  This  charitable  attitude  may  modify 
our  judgment  of  some  misguided  Cumbrian,  who,  not 
a  mile  from  where  we  are  doing  our  marketing,  has  in 
his  cups  haply  hammered  a  policeman. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
district  are  of  Danish  origin.  Professor  Freeman  loved 
to  exalt  the  virtues  of  the  Saxon,  Carlyle  eulogised  the 
Norman,  the  Celt  has  eulogised  himself,  and  always  will, 
but  who,  since  the  compilers  of  the  sagas,  has  hymned 
the  Dane?  If  these  strong,  self-contained  and  kindly 
people  are  indeed  descended  from  the  old  sea-rovers, 
then  the  Danish  may  fearlessly  challenge  comparison 
with  the  other  elements  in  our  national  composition. 

“Coompany’s  gone,”  in  the  technical  sense;  but  we 
need  not  want  for  it  in  the  market-place,  if  we  keep  our 
eyes  and  ears  open.  The  old  dame  who  made  the  remark 
is  now  occupied  with  a  close  scrutiny  of  certain  tin 
utensils  of  the  kitchen.  At  last  she  chooses  one.  “A’ll 
tak’  it  home  wi’  me,  to  see  how  a  like  it;  if  a  keep  it, 
a’ll  pay  for’t  next  Saturday ;  if  a  don’t  like  it  a’ll  bring 
it  back,  but  most  like  a  will.”  The  seller  accepts  her 
decision  with  a  smile;  for  the  buyer’s  eccentricity  is 
doubtless  well-known,  and  her  honesty  not  suspect  for 
a  moment.  And  now  one  is  made  aware  of  something 
pushing  its  soft  way  through  the  crowd;  something  with 
a  low  sound  of  many  footfalls,  something  followed  up 
by  men  with  staves  and  by  two  restless,  unceasingly 
vigilant  whippers-in  on  four  legs,  whose  occasional  short 
and  half-suppressed  bark  strikes  a  new  note  in  the 
market  symphony.  It  is  a  flock  of  sheep  that  passes, 
bringing  down  the  life  of  the  mountain  to  the  life  of  the 
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town ;  and,  as  if  to  add  a  further  contrast,  here  is  another 
stream,  coming  in  a  contrary  direction,  this  time  of  stal¬ 
wart  lads  in  jerseys  and  bare-headed.  It  is  the  “young 
players”  of  Cumberland,  who  are  to  try  their  strength 
against  a  county  team  in  the  field  beyond  the  Greta. 
A  great  day,  this,  for  the  small  boys  of  Keswick !  From 
a  char-a-banc  about  to  start  for  remote  Seatoller,  taking 
back  wives  and  children  of  the  quarrymen  there,  who 
have  come  to  town  to  settle  up  their  monthly  bills  and 
start  new  ones,  one  boy  casts  regretful  glances.  Gladly 
would  he  remain  to  see  the  game,  but  cannot.  He  knows 
it,  and  does  not  weary  his  mother  for  permission.  She, 
for  her  part,  is  taken  up  with  the  younger  ones.  “A  do 
hope  t’  children  won’t  be  ill,”  she  says  to  her  neighbour. 
“They  often  are  when  the  horses  gets  to  moving.”  At 
this  dismal  utterance,  two  belated  “foreigners,”  who 
have  mounted  to  the  front  seat,  look  round  in  trepida¬ 
tion.  To  whom  the  tall  driver,  emerging  from  a  draper’s 
shop  with  a  huge  parcel: — “A  don’t  know  if  a  can  tak’ 
ye!” — “But  you  said  you  were  going  to  Seatoller.” — 
“Ah,  so  a  did,  ’twas  that  ye  asked  me;  but  a  said  not  a 
had  room  for  ye. . . .  Bide  where  ye  be,  though,  as  ye’ve 
clomb  oop.  Maybe  there’ll  be  room.”  And  so,  happily, 
there  is ;  and  presently  the  conveyance  lumbers  slowly 
round  the  comer,  the  horses  starting  delicately,  with  a 
sort  of  end-of-the-season  attitude  in  their  initial  paces, 
the  least  suspicion  of  protest  in  their  slightly-lowered 
ears. 

In  truth  the  coach-horse,  if  anyone,  should  acquiesce 
without  regret  in  “Coompany’s”  departure.  For  the 
past  four  months  he  has  constantly  been  at  work; 
whether  toiling  up  the  steep  ascent  of  Honister,  feeling 
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his  way  cautiously  down  the  abruptest  dip  of  Butter- 
mere  Hause,  or  swinging  at  a  brisk  trot  along  the  Vale 
of  St  John.  But  now,  the  regular  service  is  at  an  end. 
To-day’s  Seatoller  coach  is  a  casual  survivor.  The 
horses  have  earned  their  rest,  and  they  are  getting  it. 
How  weary  that  team  looked,  for  all  its  skilled  and 
careful  handling,  that  brought  the  last  Ambleside  coach 
down  the  stiff  gradient  into  Keswick.  A  sympathetic 
observer,  reflecting  on  the  long  miles  those  legs  had 
traversed,  might  well  exclaim,  “Mine  ache  to  think 
on’t!”  Now  the  owners  of  those  limbs,  released  from 
toil,  are  grazing  by  eights  and  tens  in  every  neigh¬ 
bouring  meadow ;  making  up  for  lost  time  so  busily  that 
they  hardly  raise  their  heads  from  the  lush  grass,  though 
you  pass  them  close.  Their  figures  are  silhouetted  against 
the  mountains,  now  clothed  by  the  dying  bracken  in 
hues  of  mellow  red  and  golden  brown,  on  the  rounded 
fields  which  separate  Keswick  and  its  lake.  The  sight 
of  them  adds  to  that  general  sense  of  peacefulness  which 
is  Autumn’s  gift  to  Lakeland.  Throughout  a  long  and 
easy  winter  they  will  renew  their  strength,  in  pastures 
near  and  far ;  ready  to  take  up  their  task  again,  with  all 
the  old  willingness  and  vigour,  when  June  and  “coom- 
pany”  return. 

Postscript.  Alas,  I  am  told  that  at  the  Lakes,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  motor-coach  has  now  displaced  the  coach 
and  four.  But  let  what  I  have  written  stand, 

“A  memory  of  what  hath  been 
And  nevermore  shall  be.” 
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A  LODGE  IN  THE  FOREST 

“If  you  can  tear  yourself  away  from  town,’’  wrote  the 
satirist,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  “you  may  get 
a  little  house  and  garden  in  the  country  for  what  a 
garret’s  rent  is  here.  You  may  hoe  the  ground  and  grow 
a  feast  for  a  hundred  vegetarians.  ’Tis  something,  where¬ 
soever  one  dwells,  to  be  master  of  the  run  of  even  a 
single  lizard.”  The  sentiment  is  still  applicable  and  is 
shared  by  many.  So,  too,  allowing  for  the  changes  of 
date  and  clime,  the  remark  about  expense  holds  good. 
That  is  to  say,  in  the  country  your  money  buys  you 
more. 

But  in  our  days  it  is  not  usually  a  question  of  being 
able  “to  tear  oneself  away.”  Hosts  of  people  who  would 
prefer  a  country  life  are  kept  from  it  by  economic  reasons. 
You  may  know  them  by  the  careful  tending  of  their 
tiny  garden,  if  they  are  lucky  enough  to  possess  one,  by 
their  gay  window-box,  or  even  by  a  struggling  plant 
upon  their  table.  Our  big  towns  are,  of  course,  too  big. 
To  Cobbett  London  was  “a  huge  wen.”  What  would 
he  term  it  now?  Old  Babylon,  London’s  prototype,  was 
more  methodical  in  its  provision  of  open  spaces  than 
ourselves.  Our  civilization  has  been  at  fault,  as  we  are 
well  aware. 

Garden  cities  and  suburbs  are  both  excellent  things 
in  themselves,  and  will  satisfy  the  aims  and  wants  of 
thousands.  But  the  real  lover  of  country  life,  whose 
cradle,  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  phrase, 

“Was  breathed  on  by  the  rural  Pan,” 
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will  avoid  them,  because  to  him  the  loneliness  of  the 
country  is  one  of  its  most  compelling  appeals.  A  common 
love  of  solitude  links  ancient  hermits  and  modern  re¬ 
cluses;  but  whereas  the  hermit  cared  nothing  for  the 
scenery  amid  which  he  dwelt — from  which  indeed,  as 
from  human  intercourse,  he  desired  to  be  a  thing  apart — 
the  recluse,  in  general,  cares  for  it  a  great  deal.  O  strange 
diversity  of  man’s  thought !  That  the  beauty  of  in¬ 
animate  nature  should  be  in  the  eyes  of  one  a  snare  of 
evil,  in  another’s  the  raiment  of  Almighty  Power ! 

Such  a  recluse,  then,  lately  had  his  dwelling  in  a 
certain  forest  in  the  Midlands.  And  yet  I  wrong  him  by 
the  term,  if  it  be  taken  to  include  anything  cowardly  or 
selfish — and  must  there  not  be  a  dash  of  both  qualities 
in  one  who  rigorously  severs  himself  from  his  kind? — 
for  he  was  neither.  He  was  a  worker,  and  his  work  lay 
among  men;  it  brought  him,  moreover,  into  frequent 
though  shrinking  contact  with  the  sordid  side  of  life, 
with  mean  motives  and  low  aims.  Circumstance  and,  it 
must  be  admitted,  an  imperfect  resistance  to  it,  had  set 
an  intellect  which  would  have  adorned  the  Bench  to 
work  upon  the  disputes  of  mediocre  people  in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  town.  These  he  never  really  learnt  to  regard 
with  professional  indifference,  or,  at  least,  to  turn  the 
key  upon  them  when  his  work  was  over.  Instead,  they 
fostered  the  tendencies  to  analysis  and  melancholy  which 
with  mental  gifts  of  a  high  order  were  his  inheritance 
at  birth.  He  found  no  real  relief  from  them  in  general 
society,  as  many  do.  It  was  a  happy  thing  for  him  when 
he  was  able  to  combine  with  private  practice  a  post 
which  made  him  free  of  old  muniment  rooms,  and 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  members  of  a 
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Cathedral  Chapter.  But  in  such  company,  though  he 
could  enjoy  it,  he  could  not  rest;  probably,  he  thought, 
because  it  took  so  much  for  granted.  His  craving  for 
solitude,  when  work  was  over,  grew  more  imperative. 
His  mind,  constrained  by  long  training  to  grapple  with 
legal  problems,  reacted  from  them  most  readily  to  the 
speculative  regions  where  it  loved  to  dwell.  He  deter¬ 
mined  to  build  himself  a  retreat,  where  the  hours  stolen 
from  business  could  be  at  least  his  own. 

That  was  how  the  Lodge  in  the  Forest  came  to  be. 
Six  miles  separate  the  town  from  the  Forest’s  border. 
How  eagerly  and  how  often  did  rapid  wheels  bear  him 
over  those  miles  when  his  house  was  building — how 
constantly  and  with  what  unfailing  satisfaction  when 
it  was  built !  As  you  ride  the  meadows  assume  more  and 
more  a  woodland  character.  Presently,  at  a  sharp  turn, 
you  take  a  rough  road  between  stone  walls,  and  in 
another  hundred  yards  perceive  that  on  either  hand  is 
genuine  forest.  Half  a  mile  further  the  foliage  gives 
place  to  pasture.  In  the  background  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Priory,  with  an  old  farmhouse  in  keeping;  these  left 
behind,  you  reach,  in  a  little,  the  philosopher’s  retreat. 

It  is  remote,  save  for  the  farm’s  touch  of  pastoral, 
from  signs  of  human  life.  It  is  built  of  the  dark  volcanic 
stone  native  to  the  district,  which  indeed,  rising  starkly 
in  masses  from  the  live  turf,  masses  that  the  beechen 
branches  only  half  conceal,  gives  the  Forest  an  air  of 
severity,  even,  when  the  sky  is  dark,  of  gloom.  You 
surmise  that  this  feature,  reflected  somewhat  in  his 
dwelling,  was  not  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  our  soli¬ 
tary’s  humour.  But  if  the  house  was  a  little  severe  of 
aspect,  not  so  the  garden.  For  therein,  besides  in  his 
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folios  and  his  meditations,  lay  its  owner’s  chiefest 
pleasure.  In  a  few  years  he  had  made  a  rock  garden 
which  won  local  fame,  though  more  people  knew  it  by 
repute  than  by  inspection.  How  memorable  and  longed- 
for  was  the  day  when,  with  the  advancing  season,  he 
could  reach  it  before  darkness  fell. 

In  this  refuge  from  his  careful  world  he  passed  many 
an  hour  of  quiet  and  renewing  solitude.  There  among 
his  flowers  he  seemed  to  overhear  the  harmonies  of 
nature,  too  often  blurred  or  drowned,  for  him  at  least, 
amid  human  activities.  His  wistfulness  was  here  for¬ 
gotten  in  enjoyment,  his  agitation  stilled.  A  spell  of 
such  seclusion  fitted  him  for  human  intercourse  once 
more. 

His  hermitage  possessed  what  those  of  old  lacked,  a 
chamber  for  a  friend ;  and  happy  he  who  was  bidden  to 
occupy  it.  For  this  reserved  and  sequestered  being  had 
yet  a  genius  for  friendship.  The  winning  of  his  regard 
was  not  quick  or  easy;  but  he  who  won  it  never  lost  it. 
Friendship,  a  word  often,  in  our  hurried  age,  too  lightly 
used,  was  to  him  of  sacred  import.  It  carried  with  it 
responsibilities  as  well  as  pleasures.  But,  admitted  to 
the  Lodge  in  the  Forest,  it  was  of  the  pleasures  only  that 
one  thought.  For  the  host  in  him,  responding  to  his 
friend’s  presence,  bade  all  darker  thoughts  avaunt,  and 
for  that  time  serenity  possessed  his  soul.  While  daylight 
lasted  the  garden  held  one;  new  varieties  had  to  be 
explained,  new  blossoms  praised.  Then  came  the  meal, 
in  the  Lodge’s  one  living-room — a  long,  low  room,  with 
deep-set  hearth,  the  home  of  his  most  cherished  volumes 
and  engravings — a  simple  meal,  but  fastidiously  served. 
Then  talk  of  old  days  and  of  new  theories,  of  ancient 
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ideals  and  present  needs,  accompanied  by  much  tobacco ; 
for  as  the  smoke  ascended  the  clearer  and  the  rarer  grew 
the  atmosphere  of  his  mind.  Or  he  would  take  down  a 
book  and  read  aloud;  something  speculative,  but,  for 
choice,  with  a  sting  in  it,  provocative;  such,  for  instance, 
as  Bagehot’s  wonderful  essay  on  the  several  kinds  of 
poetry.  How  that  essay,  with  ensuing  talk  upon  it,  kept 
us  from  our  beds !  Even  as  we,  with  others,  came  forth 
of  old  from  a  college  sitting-room  to  rising  sun  and 
piping  birds,  in  days  so  distant  yet  so  vivid.  That  is  the 
flower  of  friendship,  surely,  to  know  one’s  heart  uplifted 
and  one’s  mind  clarified  by  such  converse — and  to  know 
that  one’s  friends,  also,  are  in  like  happy  case.  These 
are  the  hours  of  which  one  says,  in  after  life,  would  there 
had  been  more  like  them,  or  would  that  I  had  prized 
them  even  more !  At  such  moments  the  recluse’s  per¬ 
plexities  and  questionings  fell  from  him,  while  confidence 
and  even  joyousness,  usurped  their  place.  Gone,  for  the 
time  being,  was  that  mental  poise  remarked  in  him  by 
one  who  was  his  intimate,  the  poise  as  of  a  man  stretching 
out  his  arms  in  the  void  for  something  that  lay  beyond — 
tendentemque  manus  ripae  ulterioris  amore. 

One  may  sharpen  one’s  wits  equally  well,  it  is  possible, 
with  a  new  acquaintance,  and  yet  only  chill  or  fatigue 
oneself  in  the  process.  One  may  prove  in  hearty  agree¬ 
ment  with  him,  may  find  interests,  even  enthusiasms  in 
common.  Is  not  this,  we  ask  ourselves  at  such  a  moment, 
the  old,  the  remembered  fire,  that  warmed  us  through 
and  through?  Ah  no,  it  is  but  the  sudden  blaze  of  thorns, 
which  dies  down  as  suddenly,  towards  which  we  stretch 
cold  hands  in  vain.  The  companionship  which  such  a 
friend  as  ours  could  give  is  and  must  be  the  growth  of 
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years,  the  outcome  of  common  tastes,  of  shared  griefs 
and  pleasures.  It  is  come  by  in  no  facile  manner.  Alas, 
that  as  years  go  on  so  much  of  the  best  that  we  have 
known  becomes  a  memory !  Yet  in  the  minds  of  two  or 
three  who  may  read  this  retrospect,  the  old,  true  warmth 
may  haply  be  revived — even  though  the  Lodge  in  the 
Forest  has  passed  to  alien  ownership,  and  will  never  see 
its  master  more. 


XXIX 

ORA  PRO  NOBIS 

The  subject  of  the  sketch  which  follows  had  never 
been  an  actively  unselfish  person.  It  requires  more 
enterprise  than  he  possessed  to  keep  one’s  altruistic 
instincts  bright.  The  background  of  his  experience  was 
indifferent  health;  its  foreground  the  insistent  and 
familiar  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  and  the  effort 
to  produce  such  meeting  has  frozen  many  genial  currents 
and  made  many  a  man  into  a  solitary.  So  that  while  he 
was  not  incapable  of  sympathy  when  it  was  positively 
invited,  to  proffer  it  spontaneously  did  not  come  within 
his  scheme — not,  at  any  rate,  before  the  war.  The  war 
brought  him  no  change  of  occupation.  He  had  still  his 
bread  to  win,  and  there  was  nothing  in  his  age  or  his 
capabilities  to  summon  him  to  different  work.  But  it 
made  him  conscious  of  an  altered  outlook.  Never  in  the 
position  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  material  giving,  he 
now  began  to  feel  his  inability  a  serious  deprivation.  The 
war  made  so  many  and  urgent  calls  upon  one,  and  he 
could  answer  none  of  them. 

One  morning,  on  his  way  to  work,  some  writing  on 
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the  blank  spaces  of  a  hoarding  caught  his  eye.  In  one 
place,  scrawled  in  pencil  he  read,  "God  is  love”;  and 
below,  in  another  hand,  "Where  is  God?  ”  This  set  him 
thinking.  The  first  sentence,  he  supposed,  must  have 
been  written  by  some  devout  person  as  a  piece  of  re¬ 
ligious  propaganda.  But  what  about  the  writer  of  the 
second?  He  fancied  him  no  scoffer,  but  a  perplexed, 
perhaps  agonised,  inquirer.  Numbers  of  people,  he  had 
heard,  when  they  reflected  on  the  martyrdom  of  Belgium 
and  Northern  France,  on  the  devastation  of  Poland,  and 
the  thousand  vile  cruelties  with  which  both  land  and 
sea  were  defiled,  failed  to  discern  any  signs  of  Divine 
governance  whatever.  One  could  understand  one  of 
them  putting  that  question. . . .  But,  after  all,  why 
should  he  bother  his  head  about  answering  it?  Was  it 
his  affair?  Still,  do  what  he  would,  it  kept  intruding 
itself  between  himself  and  his  figures.  It  was  the  same 
thing  the  next  day  and  the  day  after.  Somehow  or 
other  he  must  find  the  answer. 

There  was  the  statement  too,  as  well  as  the  haunting 
question.  The  statement  he  must  accept ;  for,  though  an 
intermittent  worshipper,  he  held  by  his  New  Testament, 
and  had  never  disputed  what  it  said  of  God.  But  the 
question?  If  God  was  Love — and  that  he  believed — He 
must  be  where  love  is ;  and  love  is,  or  should  be,  in  men’s 
hearts.  There  then  was  the  answer !  God  is  in  our  hearts 
so  long  as  we  are  loving.  It  is  human  beings  who  have 
cast  out  love  and  mercy  from  their  hearts  who  have 
made  one-half  the  world  what  it  is  to-day.  It  is  they 
who  have  made  men  doubt  of  God’s  very  being,  and  ask, 
sadly  and  incredulously,  where  He  is.  But  to  us  who 
know  that  He  dwells  "where  love  is,”  the  question  had 
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no  apprehension,  no  horror.  But  did  one  satisfy  the 
condition?  Love,  to  be  genuine,  must  be  an  energising 
force — it  must  be  known  by  its  fruits;  and  he  feared 
that  in  his  own  case  the  fruits  were  almost  negligible. 
A  mere  vague  goodwill  towards  humanity  in  general, 
and  a  few  tepid  preferences  for  individuals — were  such 
things  worth  the  name  of  love?  Surely  not.  And  if  in 
his  heart  there  were  no  love,  or  but  a  poor  phantom  of 
it,  then  his  heart  was  no  place  for  God.  He  was  at  least 
in  a  position  to  tell  that  agonised  inquirer  where  God 
was  not.  The  thought  struck  him  like  a  blow  in  the  face. 

What  was  to  be  done?  He  believed  himself  capable 
of  love,  of  giving ;  but  the  faculty  was  in  abeyance.  He 
must  fan  the  flame,  or  it  would  become  extinct.  He 
must  look  about  for  people  who  needed  him,  victims, 
perhaps,  of  trouble  or  of  weakness.  But  how  could  he 
help  them — and  love  without  service  would  be  mere 
emotionalism — he  who  had  no  money  and  no  influence, 
no  gifts  or  graces  either,  being,  as  he  was  painfully  aware, 
an  awkward,  angular  fellow  at  best,  who  shrank  from 
expressing  even  sympathy,  lest  his  clumsy  manner  of 
offering  it  should  aggravate  the  hurt  he  sought  to  re¬ 
lieve.  No,  he  simply  couldn’t  come  out  of  his  shell  in 
that  fashion.  He  must  find  out  some  other  way.  He 
must,  for  so  many  needed  helping. 

For  many  days  he  sought  it  unavailingly.  At  last,  one 
morning  on  his  way  to  work,  he  found  it.  Seated  in  his 
compartment  was  an  elderly  man,  whose  face  excited 
his  pity.  A  face  so  embittered,  so  devoid  of  hope,  so 
infuriated  with  life  he  did  not  remember  to  have  seen. 
In  a  moment  he  found  himself  praying  for  this  son  of 
affliction,  not  tentatively  as  he  prayed  (occasionally)  for 
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himself,  but  with  heart-whole  fervour.  He  prayed  that 
the  man’s  load  of  care,  whatever  it  was,  might  be  light¬ 
ened;  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  confront  life  less 
savagely;  that  he  should  be  softened.  And  while  he 
prayed  he  watched  the  man’s  countenance.  Was  it  only 
fancy  that  the  harsh  lines  relaxed  a  little,  that  the 
strained  look  was  in  some  degree  mitigated?  He  hoped 
not;  he  thought  not.  A  feeling  of  happiness  stole  over 
his  own  being.  He  had  found  the  way. 

After  that  the  way  became  a  habit.  He  prayed  for  all 
such  as  seemed,  by  their  looks,  to  stand  in  need  of  help 
— for  the  stout,  tired  woman,  whom  he  fancied  re¬ 
turning  to  a  crowded  household,  that  her  children  should 
be  dutiful  and  loving,  not  greet  her  on  the  threshold  with 
complaints  and  bickerings ;  for  the  wounded  soldier,  who 
would  never  again  appear  the  same  to  those  who  knew 
him,  that  they  should  steel  themselves  to  show  no  signs 
of  shrinking  at  sight  of  his  marred  visage;  for  all  who 
bore  the  marks  of  sorrow  that  a  stranger  might  not  seek 
to  fathom.  But  most  of  all  he  prayed  for  the  little 
children  who  happened  to  be  his  fellow-travellers.  They 
were  so  helpless  and  so  innocent;  his  heart  overflowed 
with  supplications  that  they  should  grow  up  good  and 
happy. 

In  this  manner,  paradoxical  though  it  sound,  the  war 
brought  him  a  new  happiness.  But  he  was  an  old  man 
when  it  began,  and  the  horror  and  anxiety  of  it  told 
upon  him  as,  inevitably,  they  told  upon  us  all.  He  felt 
his  years  increasingly;  a  new  weariness  weighed  upon 
him.  He  had  not  prayed  for  himself  lately;  the  needs  of 
others  seemed  to  have  eclipsed  his  own.  But  one  evening, 
on  his  homeward  journey,  he  realised  that  he  was  fatigued 
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beyond  all  previous  experience.  So  he  put  up  his  petition 
in  the  old,  tentative  manner — “O  God,  if  I  might  feel 

less  tired!  For - ”  but  then,  before  he  could  achieve 

the  hallowed,  familiar  plea,  quite  naturally  and  gently 
he  fell  asleep. 

I  do  not  think  that  he  is  tired  or  weary  now. 


ENVOI 


'Twas  in  the  House  of  God.  A  little  maid, 
Confused  amid  the  entering  throng,  had  stray’d 
Some  paces  further  onward  than  the  place 
She  knew  as  “ours”:  in  that  brief  moment’s  space 
Her  brother  entered  there :  herself  unseen 
She  saw  him  not :  a  pillar  stood  between. 

Tears  in  her  eyes  from  loneliness  and  fear 
Gathered,  and  fell :  missing  her  presence  near 
He  from  his  knees  arose,  stepped  forth  and  found 
And  led  her  in :  yet  not  at  once  the  sound 
Of  her  slight  sobbing  ceased. 

Is  it  not  so 

With  us,  who  stray  and  falter  as  we  go, 

Who  in  a  House  unseen  a  place  would  win? 

The  Elder  Brother  finds  and  leads  us  in : 

But  at  Whose  word  our  tears  have  ceased  to  flow 
After  a  space — we  rather  feel  than  know. 
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